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To the Right Honourable 


Thomas Earl of Wharton. 


My LORD, | 
E Author ofthe 
= BM Spectator having 
bprefixed before 
ach of his Volumes the 
Name of ſome great Per- 
fon to whom he has parti- 

cular 


The Dedication. | 
cular Obligations, lays his 
Claim to your Lordfhip's 
Patronage upon the ſame 
Account. I muſt confeſs, 
my Lord, had not I altes 
dy receiv d great Inſtances 
of your Favour, I ſhould 
have been afraid of ſub- 
mitting a Work of thi; 
Nature to your Perufal. 
You are ſo througaly ac 
quainted with the Chara 
cters of Men, and all the 
Parts of human Life, that 
it is impoſſible for the 
leaſt Mitre preſentation 0 
FEQ them 


a © MA. uv Head ff  * an 
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The Dedication. 
them to eſcape your No- 
tice. - It is Your Lord- 
ſhip's particular Diſtincti- 
on that You are Maſter of 
\ the whole Compaſs of 
Buſineſs, and have ſig- 
aſnalized Your Self in all 
the different Scenes of it. 
•¶We admire ſome for the 
Dignity, others for the 
Popularity of their Beha- 
aJviour ; ſome for their 
| Clearneſs of Judgment, o- 
Ichers for their Happineſs 
of Expreſſion; ſome for 
the laying of Schemes, and 
others 


The Dedication. 
others for the putting off 
them in Execution: It is 
Your Lordſhip only who 
enjoys theſe ſeveral Ta- 
lents united, and that too 
in as great Perfection es o- 
thers poſſeſs them ſingly. 
your Enemies acknow- 
ledge this great Extent in 
your Lordſhip's Chara 
cter, at the ſame time that 
they uſe their utmoſt In- 
duſtry and Invention to? 
derogate from it. But it ist 
l 

ü 


for Your Honour that 
thoſe who are now Yourſſt 
292 Enemies 


The Dedication. 

Enemies were always ſo. 
ou have acted in ſo much 
Conſiſtency with Your 
Self, and promoted the 
Intereſt of your Country 
In ſo uniform a Manner, 
That even thoſewho would 
miſrepreſent your Gene- 
inflirous Deſigns for the Pub- 
a. lick Good, cannot but ap- 
atſprove the Steadineſs and 
n ntrepidity with which 
to Vou purſue them. It is a 
i moſt ſenſible Pleaſure to 
alſ me that I have this Oppor- 


ut unity of profeſſing my 
es ſelf 
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ſelf one of your great 
Admirers, and, in a very ö 
particular Manner, 


My LORD, 


Your Lordſhip's 
mo Obliged, 
and moſt Obediem, | : 


Humble $ ervant, 


SPECTATOR. 


. . 
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A bumum mavore gravi deducit & angit. Hor. 


Story with extraordi Circumſtances, 
lt is a very good one if it be true: But 
2s for the following Relation, I ſhould be 
ed were | ſure it were falſe. It is told 
wich ſuch Simplicity, and there are fo 
many artleſs Touches of Diſtiels in it, that I fear it comes 
too much from the Heart. 


Mr. SPECTATOR» fond te tka 
COME Years it that I lived in ths 

8 © ſame Houſe with a young Gentleman of Meritz 
* with whoſe good Qualities I was ſo much taken, as to 
make my Endeavour to ſhew as many as I was able in 
' my ſelf. Fawiliar Converſe improved general Civilities 
into an unfeigned Paſſion on both fides. He watched 
* an Opportunity to declare himſelf to me; and I, who 
© could 8 an Eſtate as His, re- 
ceived his s in ſuch Terms, as gave him no rea- 


Vol. V. * B = ſon 
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* ſon to believe I was diſpleaſed-with them, tho' I did 
© nothing to. make him think me more eaſy than was de- 
© cent, His -Father was a very hard worldly Man, and 
© proud ; ſo that there was no reaſon to believe he would 
© eaſily be zat to think there was thing in any 
Woman's P or Character that — ballance the 
Diſadvantage of an unequal Fortune. In the mean time 
the Son continued his Application to me, and omitted 
© no Occaſion of demonſtrating the moſt diſintereſted 
Paſſion imeginable-to me; in plain direct Terms 
20 to marry me privately, and keep it fo. till be 
1 be ſo happy us to gain-his Father's Approbation, 
© or become poſſeſſed of his Eſtate. 1I paſſionately loved 
© him, and you will believe, I did not deny ſuch a one 
© what was my Intereſt alſo-to grant. However I was 
not {6 young. as not to take the Precaution of carrying 
with me a faithful Servant, who had been alſo my 
© Mother's Maid, to be preſent at the Ceremony. When 
© that was over, I demanded a Certificate, figned by c 
© che Miniſter, my Husband, and the Servant I juſt now « 
© ſpoke of. After our Nuptials, we converſe, her « 
© very familiarly in the Game Houſe; but the Reſtraints * 
© we were generally under, and the Interviews we had, 0 

c 


being ſtolen and interrupted, made our Behaviour to 
each other have rather the impatient Fondneſs which 
is viſible in Lovers, than the regular and gratified Af- 
fection which is to be obſerved in Man and Wife. 
This Obſervation made the Father very anxious for 
his Son, and preſs him to a Match he had in bis Eye 
for him. To relieve my Husband from this Importu- 
« Nity, and conceal, the Secret of our Marriage, which 
I had reaſon to know would not be long in my 

in Town, it was reſolved that I ſhould retire 


, ter Days. Be 


pleaſed t 
Mouths after I left 
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« Daughter, who died within few Hours after her Birth. 
* This Accident, and the retired Manner of Life 1 led, 
gare criminal Hopes to a neighbouring Brute of a 
« Country Geatleman, whoſe Folly was the Source of all 
my Affliction. This Ruſtick is one of thoſerich Clowns, 
« 4 ſupply the Want of all manner of Breeding by 
c the Neglect of it, and with noiſy Mirth, half Under» 
« ſtanding, and ample Fortune, force themſelves u 
« Perſons and Things, without any Senſe of Time and 
Place. The poor igaorant People where I lay conceal'd, - 
and now paſſed for a Widow, wondered I could be 
« ſo ſhy and ſtrange, as they called it, to the Squire; and 
« were bribed by him to admit him whenever he thought 
fit. I happened to be fitting in a little Parlour which 
« belonged to my own Part of the Houſe, and mufing 
« over one of the fondeſt of my Husbmd's Letters, in 
© which I always kept the Certificate of my Marriage,” 
© when this rude Fellow came-in, and with the nauſeous 
« Familiarity of ſuch unbred Brutes, ſnatched the Papers 
out of my Hand. I was immediately under ſo great 
* a Concern, that I threw my ſelf at his Feet, and 
0 ged of him to return them. He with the fame odious 
* Pretence to Freedom and Gaiety, ſwore he would 
© read them, I grew more importunate, he more 
© curious, till at laſt, with an Indignation ariſing from a 
* Paſſion I then firſt diſcovered in him, he t the 
Papers into the Fire, ſwearing that ſince he was not 
© to read them, the Man who writ them ſhould never be 
© ſo happy as to have me read them over again. It is 
. —— to tell you my Tears and Reproaches made 
* the boiſterous Calf leave the Room aſhamed” and our 
* of Countenance, when I had leiſure to ruminate on 
this Accident with more than ordinary Sorrow: How- 
* ever, ſuch was then my Confidence in my Husband, 
that I writ to him the Misfortune, 'arid debred anqther 
Paper of the ſame kind. He deterred writing two or 
three Poſts, and at laſt anſwered me in general, That 
he could not then ſend me what 1 asked for, but 
when he could find a proper Conveyance, I 
be ſure to have it, From this time his Letters were 
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more cold every day than other, and as he grew indif- 
* ferent I grew jealous. This has at laſt brought me to 
* Town, where I find both the Witneſſes of my Marriage 
© dead, and that my Husband, after three Months Coha- 
* biration, has buried a young Lady whom he married in 
© Obedience to his Father. In a word, he ſhuns and 
* difowns me. Should I come to the Houſe and confront 
© him, the Father would join in ſupporting him againſt 
me, though he believed my Story; ſhould I talk it to 
© the World, what Reparation can I expe for an In- 
jury I cannot make out? I believe he means to bring 
me, through Neceſſity, to reſign my Pretenfions to him 
for ſome Proviſion for my Life; but I will die firſt; 
Pray bid him remember what he ſaid, and how he was 
charmed when he laughed at the heedleſs Diſcovery I 
often made of my ſelf; let him remember how aukward 
* I was in my diſſembled Indifference towards him before 
Company; ask him how I, who could never conceal my 
Love for him, at his own Requeſt, can part with him 
for ever? Oh, Mr. SyrEcTaTOR, ſenſible Spirits 
* know no Indifference in Marriaye; "what then do you 
think is my piercing Affliction? leave you to re- 
« preſent my Diſtreſs your own way, in which I deſire 
you to be ſpeedy, if you have Compaſhon for Inno- 
© cence expoſed to Infamy. Octavis. 


— 
— — 


Ad Vir, modo Fæmina 


| HE Journal with which I preſented my Reader on 
L Tueſday laſt, has brought me in ſeveral Letters, with 
Accounts of many private Lives caft into that 

Form. I have the Rake's Fournal, the Sof Fournal, the 
Whoremaſter's Fournal, and among ſeveral others a very 
curious Piece, entitled, The Forurnal of a Mohock, By an 
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Inſtances I find that the Intention of my laſt Tueſday s 
paper has been miſtaken by many of my Readers. I did 
not deſign ſo much to expoſe Vice as Idleneſs, and aimed 


at thoſe Perſons who paſs away their Time rather in Trifle 


and Impertinence, than in Crimes and Immoralities. Of- 


' fences of this latter kind are not to be dallied with, or 


treated in ſo ludicrous a manner, In ſhort, my Journal 


" only holds up Folly to the Light, and ſhews the Diſagree- 


ableneſs of ſuch Actions as are indifferent in themſelves, 
and blameable only as: they proceed from Creatures endow'd; 


with Reaſon. 


MY following Correſpondent, who calls her ſelf Cla- 


' rinda, is ſuch a Journalift as I require: She ſeems by her 


Letter to be placed in a modiſh State of Indifference be- 
tween Vice and Virtue, and to be ſuſceptible of either, 


were there proper pains taken with her. Had her Journal 


been filled with Gallantries, or fuch Occurrences as had 


' ſhewn her wholly diveſted of her natural Innocence, not- 


withſtanding it might have been more pleafing to the Ge- 
nerality of Readers, I ſhould not have publiſhed it: but as 


it is only the Picture of a Life filled with a faſhionable 


kind of Gaiety and Lazineſs, I ſhall ſet down five Days of 
it, as I have received it from the Hand of my fair Corre- 


ſpondent. | 


Dear My. SPECTATOR, 


0 YEP having ſet your Readers an Exerciſe in one of 

© your laft Week's Papers, I have per form'd mine 
© according to your Orders, and herewith ſend it you en- 
© cloſed. You muſt know, Mr. SpECTATOR, that 1 
c am a Maiden Lady of a good Fortune, who have had ſe- 
< yeral Matches offered me for theſe ten Years laſt paſt, and 
© have at preſent warm Applications made to me by a very 
5 pretty Fellow. As I am at my own Diſpoſal, I come 
up to Town every Winter, and paſs my Time in it after 
© the manner you will find in the following Journal, which 
© I began to write upon the very Day after your Specbator 
© upon that Subject. 
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Tus bar Night. Could not go to ſleep till one in 
the Morning for thinking of my Journal. 


* Wepnespay. From Eight til! Ten, Drank two 
* Diſhes of Chocolate in Bed, and fell aſleep after them. 
' From Ten to Eleven. Eat a Slice of and Butter, 
. drank a Diſh of Bahea, read the Spectator. 
Fm Eleven to One. At my Toilette, try'd a new 
Head. Gave Orders for Veny to be combed and waſhed. 
Ne. I look beſt in Blue. 
From One till Half an Hour after Two, Drove to the 
Chaney Chespned a Couple of Fans. 
Tul Four. At Dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth paſſed by in 
Lis new Liveriee. 
Firm Four to Six. Dreſſed, paid a Viſit to old Lady 
Blite and her Siſter, having before heard they were gone 
aut of Town that Day. ; 
Frem Six to Eleven. At Baſſet, Mem. Never ſet again 
upon the Ace of Diamonds. 


TuvuRShay. From Eleven at Night to Eight in the 
Merzing. Dteam d that I punted to Mr, Froch. 

From Eight to Ten, Chocolate. Read two Acts in 

Aurenzebe abed. 

From Ten 10 Eleven. Tea- Table. Sent to borrow Lady 
Faddle's Cupid for Veny. Read the Play-Bills. Received a 
Letter from Mr. Froth. Mem. locked it up in my ſtrong Box. 

Reſt of the Morning. Fontange, the Tire- woman, her 
Account of my Lady Blithe's Waſh. Broke a Tooth in 
my little Tortotfe-ſhell Comb. Sent Frank to know how 
my Lady Hectict reſted after her Monky's leaping out at 
Window. Looked pale. Fontange tells me my Glaſs is 


not true. Dreſſed by Three. 


From Three to Foxr. Dinner cold before I ſat down. 

From Four to Eleven, Saw Company, Mr. Froth's 
Opinion of Milton, His Account ot the Mohocks. His 
Fancy for a Pin-coſhion. Picture in the Lid of his Snuff 
box. Old Lady Faddle promiſes me her Woman to cut N 
my Hair. Loſt five Guineas at Crimp. 

Twelve a-Clock at Night, Went to Bed. 
A ier FRI DAV. 


. 
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FRIDAY. Eight in the Morning. Abed. Read over 
all Mr. Froth's Letters. Cupid and Very. 

Ten a Glock. Stay d within all day, not at home, 

From Ten to Twelve. In Conference with my Mantua- 
Maker. Sorted a Suit of Ribbands, Broke my blue 
China Cup. 

From Twelve to One. Shut my ſelf up in my Chamber, 
practiſed Lady Betty Modely's Skuttle. 

One in the Afternoon, Called for my flowered Hand- 
kerchief. Worked half a Violet-Leaf in it. Eyes aked 
and Head out of Order. Threw by my Work, and read 


over the remaining Part of Awrenzebe. 


From Three to Four. Dined. 

From Four to Twelve. Changed my Mind, dreſſed, 
went abroad, and' play'd at Crimp till Midnight. Found 
Mrs. Spitely at home. Converſation: Mrs, Brilliant's 
Necklace falle Stones. Old Lady Loveday going to be 
married to a young Fellow that is not worth a Groat. 
Miſs. Prue gone into the Country. Tom Townley has red 
Hair, Mem. Mrs. Spicely whiſpered iv my Ear that ſhe 
had fomething to tell me about Mr. Frorh, I am ſure it 


is not true. 


Berwoen Twelve and One. Dreamed that Mr. Fresh lay 
at my Feet, and called me Indamora. 


SATURDAY, Roſe at Eight a Clock in the Morning; 
date down to my Toilette. | 
From Eight to Nine, Shifced a Patch for half an hour 
ws could deter mine it. Fixed it above my lefe Eye- 
row, 
From Nine to Twelve. Drank my Tea, and dreſſed. 
From Twelve to Two. At Chappel. A great deal of 
good Company. Mem. The third Air in the new Opera, 
Lady Blithe dreſſed frightfully, 
From Three to Four, Dined. Miſs Kitty. called 
me to go to the Opera before I was riſen from Table. 
From Dinner io Six. Drank Tea. Turned off a Foot- 


mam tor being ruce to Very. 


Six 4 Clock. Went ro the Opera. I did not ſee Mr 


Froth till the beginning of the ſecond Act. Mr. Froh 
B 4 talked 


talked to a Gentleman in a black Wig. Bowed to a Lady 


that Subject. I ſcarce find a fingle Action in theſe five 


. * Time and Thoughts, as I find they do upon my Jour- 


| Sir Phili Sidney's Siſter, a Lady who ſeems to have = 


% 
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in the front Box, Mr. Froth and his Friend clapp'd Nico- 

ini in the third Act. Mr. Froth cried out Ancora, Mr. Froth 

led me to my Chair, I think he ſqueezed my Hand. 
Eleven at Night. Went to Bed. Melancholy Dreams, 


Methought Nicolini ſaid he was Mr. Froth. 


SUN DAN. Indiſpoſed. 


Monpay. Eight a Clack. Waked by Miſs Kitty, 
Aurenxebe lay upon the Chair by me. Kitty repeated 
without Book the eight beſt Lines in the Play. Went in 
our-Mobbs to the dumb Man, according to Appointment, 
Told me that my Lover's Name began with a G. Mem. The 
Conjurer was within a Letter of Mr. Froth's Name, c. 


© UPON looking back into this my Journal, I find 
© that I am ata loſs to know whether I paſs my Time 
well or ill; and indeed never thought of conſidering 
© how I did it, before I peruſed your Speculation upon 


Days that I can thoroughly approve of, except the 
* work 1 the Violet- Leaf, which I am reſolved to 
« finiſh t ſt Day I am at leiſure, As for Mr. Froth 


and Veny, I did{not think they took up ſo much of my 


nal. The latter of them I will turn off, if you inſiſt 
* upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not bring Matters to a 
* Concluſion very ſuddenly, I will not let my Life run 


© away in a Dream, 
Your Humble Servant, MAY 


TO reſume one of the Morals of my firſt Paper, and 
to confirm Clarinda in her good Inclinations, I would 
have her confider what a pretty Figure ſhe would make 
among Poſterity, were the Hiſtory of her whole Life 

liſhed like theſe five Days of it. I ſhall conclude my 
with an Epiraph written by an uncertain Author on 
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of a Temper very much different from that of Clarinda. 
The laſt Thought of it is ſo very noble, that I dare ſay 


my Reader will pardon me the Quotation, 
On the Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke. 


Underneath this Marble Hearſe 

Lies the Subject of all Verſe, 

Sidney's Siler, Pembroke's Mother: 

Death, ere thou haſt kill another, 

Fair, and learn d, and good as ſhe, 

Time ſhall throw a Dart at thee. L. 
ä = 


d 

e 

8 

n 

e O curug in terris animæ, & cœleſtium inanes. Per ſ. 
e 
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h c HE Materials you have collected together towards 

/ a general Hiſtory of Clubs, make ſo bright a 


© Part of your Speculations, that I think it is but 

a Juſtice we all owe the learned World to furniſh you 
* with ſuch Aſſiſtances as may promote that uſeful Work. 
For this Reaſon I could not forbear communicating” to 
« you ſome imperfect Informations of a Set of Men (if you 
vill allow them a place in that Species of Being) who 
+ have lately erected themſelves into a Nocturnal Frater- 
© nity, under the Title of the Mohock Club, a Name bor- 
- * rowed it ſeems from a ſort of Cannibals in India, who 
ſubliſt by plundering and devouring all the Nations about 
them. The Preſident is ſtiled Emperor of the Mohocks; and 
his Arms are a Turkiſh Creſcent, which his Imperial 
* Majeſty bears at preſent in a very extraordinary manner 
* engrayen upon his Forehead. Agreeable to their Name, 
© the avowed deſign of their Inſticution is Miſchief ; and 
upon this Foundation all their Rules and Orders are 
| A + frames, 
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© framed. An Ambition of doing all poſſible 
© hurt to their Fellow-Creatures, is the great Cement of 
their Aſſembly, and the only Qualification required in 
* the Members. In order to exert this Principle in its 
full Strength and Perfection, they take care to drink 
© themſelves to a pitch, that is, beyond the Poſſibility 
© of attending to any Motions of Reaſon or Humanity; 
then make a general Sally, and attack all that are ſo 
* unfortunate as to walk the Streets through which they 
* patrole. Some are knock'd down, others ftabb'd, o- 
© thers cut and carbonado d. To put the Watch to: 
total Rout, and mortify ſome of thoſe inoffenſive Mi- 
© litia, is reckon'd 2 ConpTeclatr. The particular Talents 
by which theſe Miſanthropes are diſtinguithed from one 
© another, conſiſt in the various kinds of Barbarities which 
© they execute upon their Priſoners. Some are cele 
* brated for a, happy Dexrerity in tipping the Lion up- 
© on them; which is perform'd by ſqueezing the Noſe 
? flat to the Face, and boring ont the Eyes with their 
Fingers: Others are called the Dancing- Maſters, and 
© teach their Scholars to cut Capers by running Sword: 
© thro' their Legs; a new Invention, whether origi 
* nally French J cannot tell: A third fort are the Tum- 
« blers, whoſe office it is to ſet Women upon their Heads, 
* and commit certain Indecencies, or rather Barbaritics, 
on the 3 I expoſe, But theſe I forbeur 
© to mention, becauſe they can't but be ſhocking to 
© the Reader, 2s well as the — Ang ny In this 
- © mannner they on a War againſt Mankind; and by 
< the danding Maxims of their Policy, are to enter into 
no Attiances but one, and that is O and Defenſive 
with all Bawdy-Houics ia general, of which they have 

declared themſelves Protectors and Guarantees. 
l muſt own, Sir, theſe are only broken incoherent 
Memoirs of this wonderful Society, but they are the beſt 
I have been yet able to procure; for being but of late 
* Eftabhhmenr, it is not ripe for a juſt Hiſtory; And to 
< be ſerious, the chief Deſign of this Trouble is to hinder 
it from ever being fo, You have been pleat d, out of: 
© concern for the good of your rr 
+ the 
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« the Character of SPECTATOR, not only the Part of a 
Looker- on, but an Overſeer of their Actions; and when; 
ever ſuch Enormities as this infeſt the Town, we im- 
« mediately fly to you for Redrefs. I have reaſon to be- 
« lieve, that ſome thoughtleſs Voungſters, out of a falſe No- 
tion of Bravery, an immoderate Fondneſs to be 
« diſtinguiſhed for Fellows of Fire, are iaſenſibly hurry d 
« into this ſenſcieſs ſcandalous Project: Such will ly 
«© ſtand corrected by your Reproofs, eſpecially if you inform 
them, that it is not Courage for half a ſcore Fellows, 
mad with Wine and Luſt, to ſet upon two or three 
* ſoberer than themſelves; and that the Manners of In- 
* dian Savages are no _— Accompliſhments to an 
* Engliſh fine Gentleman. of them as have been 
* Bullies and Scowrets of a long ſtanding, and are grown 
* Veterans in this kind of Service, are, I fear, too hardned 
to receive any Impi e ſſions from your Admonitions, 
gut I beg you would recammend to their Peruſal your 
* ninth Speculation: * may there be taught to take 
* warning from the of Dueliſts; and be put in 
* mind, the common Fate' of thoſe Mcn of Honour 
* was to be hang d. 


CO mar 


| J am, 
March the 1oth, N 
175% S I R, 
Your moſt humble Servant; 


Philapthropos. 


THE. following Letter is of a quite contrary nature; 
but I add it here, that the Reader may obſerve at the ſame 
View, how amiable Ignorance may be when it is ſhewn in 
its Simplicities, and how deteſtable in Barbarities, It 1s 
written by an honeſt Countryman to his Miſtreſs, and 
came to the hands of a Lady of good Senſe wrapped a- 
bout a Thread-Paper, who has long kept it by her as an 
Image of artleſs Love. 


To 
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P her I very much reſpect, Mrs. Margaret Clark. 
2 — 


CT OVELY, and oh that I could write loving 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let Affection 
* excuſe Preſumption. Having been fo as toenjoy 
the Sight of your ſweet Countenance comely Body, 
© ſometimes when I had occaſion to buy Treacle or Li- 
«* quoriſh Powder at the Apothecary's Shop, I am fo en- 
* amoured with you, that I can no more keep cloſe my 
* flaming Deſire to become your Servant. And I am the 
more bold now to write to your ſweet ſelf, becauſe l 
* am now my own Man, and may match where | pleaſe; 
* for my Father is taken away, and now I am come to 
my Living, which is Ten Yard Land, and a Houſe; and 
there is never a Yard of Land in our Field but is as well 
worth ten Pound a Year, as a Thief is worth a Halter; 
and all my Brothers and Siſters are provided for: Belides 
© I have good Houſhald-ſtuff, though 1 fay it, both Braſs 
and Pewter, Linnens and Woollens ; and though my 
* Houſe be thatched, yet, if you and I match, it ſhall go 
* hard but I will have one half of it ſlated. If you think 
* well of this Motion, I will wait upon you as ſoon 
© as my new Clothes is made and Hay-Harveſt is in. I 
could, though I ſay it, have good The reſt is 
torn off; and Poſterity muſt be contented to know, that 
Mrs. Margaret Clark was very pretty, but are left in the 
dark as to the Name of her Lover. T 
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—— Qui fruſtra Simulacra fugacia captas ? 
Onod petes, oft nuſquam: quod amas avertere, perdes, - 
Ita repercuſſa quam cernis imaginis umbra eſt, 


Nil habet ita ſui; tecum venitque. manetque, 
Tecum diſcedet, ſi tu diſcedere poſſis. Ovid. 


iLL. HoneEyYcoms diverted us laſt Night 
with an Account of a Fellow's firſt diſ- 
covering his Paſſion to his Miſtreſs. The young 
Lady was one, it ſeems, who had long before cenceived a 
favourable Opinion of him, and was ſtill in hopes that he 
would ſome time or other make his Advances. As he 
was one day talking with her in Company of her two Si- 
ſters, the Converſation happening to turn upon Love, each 


0 
k of the young Ladies was, by way of Rallery, recommend- 
n ing a Wife to him; when, to the no ſmall ſurprize of her 
I who languiſhed for him in ſecret, he told them with a 
is more than ordinary Seriouſneſs, that his Heart had been 
long engaged to one whoſe Name he thought himſelf ob- 


liged in Honour to conceal ; but that he could ſhew her 
Picture in the Lid of his Snufi-Box, The young Lady, 
who found herſelf the moſt ſenſibly rouched by this Con- 
feſſion, took the firſt Opportunity that offered of ſnatching 
his Box out of his Hand. He ſeemed deſirous of recovering 
it, but finding her reſolved to look into the Lid, begged 
her, that if ſhe ſhould happen to know the Perſon, ſhe 
would not reyeal her Name, Upon carrying it to the 
Window, ſhe was very bly ſurprized to find there 
was nothing within the Lid but a little Looking-Glaſs, in 
which, atter ſhe had view'd her own Face with more 
Pleaſure than ſhe had ever done before, ſhe returned the 
Box with a Smile, telling him, ſhe could not but admire 
a his Choice, | | 


WILL. 


fell into a 


it is ſaid, chat 


« I Have read your laſt Saturdays Obſervations on 


+ ral, which you haye taken notice of in ſeveral Parts of 
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Wirt fancying that his Story took, immediate! 
ILL, Tancying 4 of N — 


jon on the 

Glaſſes ; and applying himſelf to me, asked, if there were 
any Looking-Glaſſes in the Times of the Greeks and Ro- 
man,; for that he had often obſerved in the Tranilations 
of Poems out of thoſe —_— that People general- 
ly talked of ſeeing themſelves ia Wells, Fountains, 
Lakes, and Rivers: Nay, ſays he, 1 remember Mr. 
Dryden in his Ovid tells us of a fringing Fellow, ca]. 
led Polypheme, that made ufe of the Sea for his Looking- 
Glaſs, and could never dreſs himſelt to Advantage but in 

MY Friend W1LL. to ſhew us the whole Compaſs of 
his Learning upon this Subject, further informed us, that 
there were 15 ſeveral Nations in the World fo very barba- 
rous as not to have any Looking · Glaſſes among them; and 
that he had read a Voyage to the Soxrh-Sen, in which 
Ladies of Chili always dreſs their Heads 
over a Baſon of Water. 

I am the more particular in my Account of Wrrr's last 
Night's Lecture on theſe natural Mirrors, as it feems to 
bear ſome Relation to the following Letter, which I recei- 
ved the Day before. . 


SIR, 


© the Fourth Book of Milton with great Satis facti- 
* on, and am particularly pleaſed with the hidden Mo- 


the Poem, The Defign of this Letter is to Ceſire 
your Thoughts, whether there may not alſo be ſome 
* Moral couched under that Place in the ſame Book where 
© the Poet lets us know, that rhe firſt Woman imme: 
* diately after her Creation, ran to a Looking-Glaſs, and 
became ſo enamoured of her own Face, that ſhe had 
© never remoyed to view any of the other Works of 
Nature, bad not ſhe been led off to a Man. If you 
think fit to ſet down the whole Paſſage from Al 
* 7on, your Readers will be able to judge for GE 

* 


. 


Bree. 
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© and the Quotation will not a little contribute to the fil- 


« 1j t Paper, 
« ling up © — ar Servant, 


THE laſt Conſideration urged by my Queriſt is ſo 
firong, that I cannot forbear cloling with it. The Paſ- 
ſage be alludes to, is part of Eve's Speech to Adam. 
and one of the moſt beautiful Paſſages in the whole 
Poem. | 


That Day I oft remember, when from ſleep 

I firſs aw d, and found my ſelf repos d 

Under a ſhade of flow'rs, much wond ring where 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not diſtant far from thence a murmurng Sound 
Of Waters iſu d from a Cave, and ſpread 

Into a liquid Plain, then flood ummov d 

Pure as th Expanſe ee, : I thither went 


With mnexperientd Thought, and laid me down: 
On the green Bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth Lake, that to me ſeem' d another Sky. 
As bent down to look, juſ? oppoſite, 
A Shape within the watry Gleam appear'd 
Bending to look on me; I ſtarted back, 
It ſtarted back; but pleas d 1 foon return d, 
Peas dit return d as ſoon with anfwering Looks 
Of Simpathy and Love; there I had fix'd 
Mine Eyes till now, and pined with vain Deſire, 
Had not a Voice thus warn d me, What thou feeft, 
What there thou ſeeſt, fair Creature, is thy ſelf, 
With thee it came and goes : but follow me, 
And I will bring thee where no Shadow ſtays 
Thy coming, and thy foft Embraces, he 
Whoſe Image thou art, him thou ſhalt en; 
Inſeparably thine, to him ſhalt bear 
Multitndes like thy ſelf, and thence be call] 
Mother of Human Race. What could I do, 
But follow flreight, inviſibly rhus led ? 

Till Leſpy'd thee, fair indeed and tall, my 

Ugev 


* 
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* a 1 met hong ht leſs fair, 
eſs winnin % amiably 2 
The that a rs watry Image: back 1 turn'd, 
| aſt aloud, Return fair Eve, 
— . rrp det whom thou fly ſt, of him thou art, 
His Fleſh, his Bone; to give thee Being, I lent 
Our of my Side to thee, neareſt my Heart, 
— Life, to have thee by "4 fide 
enceforth an individual Solace dear. 
14 7455 Soul I ſeek thee, and thee claim 
half ! ——With that thy gentle hand 
. dy mine, I yielded, and from that time ſee 
How Beauty is excell d by manly Grace, 
And Wiſdom, which alone is truly fair. 
$0 8 our general Mother. * 
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Incluſam Dan aen turri: 4. 

Robuſt eque fores, & vigilum canum 

Triftes exubia, munierant ſatis a 
Notturnis ab adulteris; 

di now 


Hor. 


117 SPECTATOR, 


QUR Correſpondent's Letter relating to Fortune- 

C Hunters, and your ſubſequent Diſcourſe upon 

© it, have given me Encouragement to ſend you 

© a State of my Caſe, by which you will ſee, that the Mat- 

© ter complained of is a common Grieyance both to City 
© and Country. 

© I am a Country Gentleman of between five and (it 

© thouſand a Year. It is my Misfortune to have a ver) 

© fine Park and an only Daughter; upon which ac. 

© count I have been ſo 2 with Dear-Stealers and 

ps, that, for theſe four Years paſt I have ſcarce 4 


« joy 


Gm__ 0 An Am i. ao ict off} oa uo.  _ AAS - am are. 
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joy'd a Moment's Reſt. I look upon myſelf to be in 
2 State of War, and am forc'd to keep as conſtant watch 
in my Seat, as a Governour would do that commanded 
a Town on the Frontier of an Enemy's Country. 
have indeed pretty well ſecur'd my Park, having for this 
urpoſe provided my ſelf of four Keepers, who are left- 
9, and handle a Quarter-Staff beyond any other Fel- 
lows in the Country. And for the Guard of my Houſe, 
beſides a Band of Penſioner - Matrons and an old Maiden 
Relation, whom I keep on conſtant Duty, I have Blun- 
derbuſſes always charged, and Fox-Gins planted in pri- 
vate Places about my Garden, of which I have given 
frequent notice in the Neighbourhood ; yet ſo it is, that 
in ſpite of all my Care, I ſhall every now and then 
a ſaucy Raſcal ride by recomnoitring (as I think you call it) 
* under my Windows, as ſprucely dreſt as if he were go- 
ing to a Ball, I am aware of this way of attacking a 
Miſtreſs on Horſeback, having heard that it is a common 
Practice in Spain ; and have therefore taken care to re- 
move my Daughter from the Road-fide of the Houſe, 
and to lodge her next the Garden. But to cut ſhort my 
< What can a Man do after all? I durſt not ſtagd 
for Member of Parliament laſt Election, for fear of ſome 
ill Conſequence from my being off of my Poſt. What 


225 


I would therefore deſire of you, is, to promote a * — 


have ſet on foot; and upon which I have writ to ſome 
of my Friends; and that is, that care may be taken to 

* ſecure our Daughters by Law, as well as our Deer: and 
and that ſome honeſt Gentleman of a publick Spirit, 
would move for Leave to bring in a Bill For the butter 

„ing of the Female Game. 

"0 I am, 

0 S I R, 

; Your humble Servant, 


1 Mr. SPECTATOR, 

7 ; Mile-End- Green, March 6. 1911-12; 

4 8 HEX is a young Man walks by our Door every 
* Day about the Dusk of the Evening. He looks 

up at my Window, as if to ſee me; and if I ſteal to- 

4 | | © wards 


co break his Mind. 


| 1 BEG you to print this without delay, and by the fi 


in Women; or put me out of fear that my Wife u. 


\ 


_ © was defir'd by the Mather, | have been marry'd uy 


Wife is now big with the fifth. The Expences ſhe | 
: — me to in procuring what ſhe has longed for durin 


_* fomly defray'd the Charges of the Month, but of the 
_ © Rducation too; her Fancy being ſo exorbitant for tþ 


- © poſitive ſhe could not breathe a Week longer, unleſs | 


Wich. Then the Furniture of her beſt Room mutt be 
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« wards it to peep at him, he turns another way, and [oc 
« frighrned at finding what he was looking for. The 
is very cold; and pray let him know that if he kno 
« at the Door, he will be carry'd to the Parlour Fire, a0 
vill come down ſoon after, and give him an opportunk 


Jam, 
SIR, 
Tour humble Servant, 


Mary Comp 


I I obſerve he cannot ſpeak, III give him time 
* recover himſelf, and ask him how he does. 


Dear SIR, 


* Opportunity give us the natural Cauſes of Long! 


* one time or other be deliver d of ſomething as mc 
© Rrous as any thing that bas yet appeared to the Wor 
for they {a the Child is to bear a Reſemblance of wt 


four Children, and n 


* wards of fix Years, have 
Pregnancy with them, would not only have ha! 


© firſt Year or two, as not to confine it {elf to the uſu 
Odjects of Eatables and Drinkables, but running out i 
ter Equipage and Furniture, and the like Extravaganct 
Io trouble you only with a few of them: When ſhe wi 
* with Child of Tom, my eldeſt Son, ſhe came home or 
* day juſt fainting, and told me ſhe had been viſiting! 
Relation, whoſe Husband had made her a Preſent of 
© Chariot and a ſtately Pair of Horſes ; and that ſhe ws 


took the Air in the Fellow to it of her own withio tit 
* time: This, rather than loſe an Heir, I readily comply" 


« inſtant 
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inſtantly changed, or ſhe ſhould mark the Child with 
ſome of the frightful Figures in the old-faſhion'd Tape- 
ſtry. Well, the Upholſterer was called, and ber Longin 
fav'd that bout, When ſhe went with Molly, ſhe ha 
fix'd her Mind upon a new Set of Plate, and as much 
China as would have furniſhed an India Shop: Theſe al- 
ſo I chearfully granted, for fear of being Father to an In- 
dian Pagod. Hitherto I found her Demafids roſe upon 
every Conceſſion; and had ſhe gone on, I had been ruin- 
ed: But by good Fortune, with her third, which was 
Peggy, the Height of her Imagination came down to the 
Corner of a Veniſon-Paſty, and brought her ance even 
upon her knees to gnaw off the Ears of a Pig from the 
Spit. The Gratifications of her Palate were eaſily prefer- 
red to thoſe of her Vanity ; and ſometimes a Partridge 
or a Quail, a Wheat-Ear or the Peſtle of a Lark, were 
chearfully purchaſed ; nay, I could be contented tho I 
were to feed her wich green Fesſe in April, or Cherries 
in May, But with the Babe ſhe now goes, ſhe is turn- 
ed Girl again, and fallen to eating of Chalk, pretending 
he Child's Skin white ; and nothing will 
ſerve her but I muſt bear her Company, to prevent its 
having a Shade of my, Brown: In this however I have 
ventur'd to deny her, No longer ago than yeſterday, as 
we were coming to Town, ſhe ſaw a parcel of Crows 
ſo heartily at Breakfaſt upon a piece of Horſe-fleſh, that 
ſhe had an invincible e to partake with them, and 
(to my infinite ſurprize) the Coachman to cut her 
off a Slice as if twere for himſelf, which the Fellow 
did; and as ſoon as ſhe came home ſhe fell to it with ſuch 
an Appetite, that ſhe ſeemed rather to devour than eat it, 
* What her next Sally will be, I cannot gueſs: but in the 
mem time my Requeſt to you is, that if there be any 
« — to — at _ wild unaccountable 14 522 — 
Imagination by R and Argument, you ily 
* afford us your Aſſiſtance. This exceeds the Grievance 
of Pin- Money, and I think in every Settlement there 
_ to be a Clanſe inſerted, that the Father ſhould be 
* anſwerable for the Longings of his Daughter, 9 
o 
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' « ſhall impatiently ex poct your Thoughts in this Mattei 


and am, 
72 SIR, 
Your moſt obliged, 
And moſt faithful 
* Humöle Servant, 


T. B. 


LET me know whether you think the next Chi 
will love Horſes as much as Molly does China-Ware. 


- - — — — 2 * 4 — SS | _ * : 
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— Major rerum mibi naſcitur ordo. 2 


E were told in the foregoing Book how the ei. 

Spirit practiſed upon Eve as ſhelay aſlcep, in ord 

to inſpire her with Thoughts of Vanity, Pri 

and Ambition. The Author, who ſhews a wonderful 4 

throughout his whole Poem, in preparing the Reader fo** 
the ſeveral Occurrences that ariſe in it, founds upon the 

bovye-mention'd Circumſtance, the firſt Part of the fiff 

Book. Adam upon his awaking finds Eve till aſleep, wil 
an unuſual Diſcompoſure in her Looks. The Poſture / 

which he regards her, is deſcrib'd with a Tenderneſs not i,” 

be expreſs'd, as the Whiſper with which he awakens he & 

is the ſofteſt that ever was convey'd to a Lover's Ear. x 


er 
His wonder was, to find unwaben d Eve * 
With Treſſes diſcompos d. and glowing Cheek, | 
4. — unquiet Reſt :he on his ſide 0 
Leaving half-rais'd, with Looks of cordial Love : 
Hung over her enamour d, and beheld | 5 


Beauty, which whether waking or aſleep, 
Skot forth peculiar Graces: then, with Voice 
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ild, as when yrus on Flora breathes, 
er Hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus: Awake 
ly Faireſt, my Eſpous d, my lateſt found, 

Heav'n's laſt beſt Gift, my ever new Delight! 
wake: the Morning ſhines, and the freſh Field 
alls us, we loſe the Prime, to mark how ſpring 

Dur tended Plants. how blows the Citron Grove, 

at drops the Myrrh, and what the balmy Reed, 

How Nature paints her Colours, how the Bee 
its on the Bloom, extracting liquid Sweet. 

Such whiſpering wak'd her, but with ſtartled Eye 

On*Adam, whom embracing, thus ſhe _ pa 

o Sole in whom my Thoughts find all Repoſe, 

My Glory, my Perfection! glad I ſee 

Thy Face, and Morn return d— — 


I cannot but take notice that Milton, in the Conferen. 
between Adam and Eve, had his Eye very frequently 
on the Book of Canticles, in which there is à noble 
irit of Eaſtern Poetry; and very often not unlike what 
e meet with in Homer, who is generally placed near the 
ge of Solomon, I think there is no 1 but the 
pet in the preceding Speech remember'd thoſe two paſ- 
ges which are ſpoken on the like occafien, and fd 
ith the ſame pleaſing Images of Nature. 


My Beloved ſpake, and ſaid unto me, Riſe , * 
Jo one, and come away; for lo the 8. whe paſt, 
Fair 

e Rain is over and gone, the Flowers appear on the Earth, 
e Time of the ſing ing of Birds is come, and the Voice of 
e Turtle is heard in our Land. The Fig-tree putteth fort 
jer green Figs, and the Vines with the tender Grape give a 
ood Smell, Ariſe my Love, my Fair-one, and come 


way. 


Come, my Beloved, let us go forth into the Field; let 
s get up early to the Vineyards, let us ſee if the Vine flow- 
uſh, whether the tender Grape appear, and the Pomegra- 
ates bud forth, 


HIS 
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H Is preferring the Garden of Eden, to that 


I here the Sapient Ri 
Held Dallas, with by far Egyptin Spouſe, 


ſhews that the Poet had this delightful Scene in his mind 

EVE's Dream is full of thoſe high Conreits en gendrim 

Pride, which, we are told, the Devil endeavour'd to inſtil 

into her. Of this kind is that Part of it where ſhe far. 

- _ awaken d by Adam in the following beau: 
Es. 1 


Why ſteep i then Eve? now is the Time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where Si is 
Toke night-warbting Bird, that now awake 
Tunes fweeteſt his love-labour'd Song ; now rei:ns 
Full ors d the Moon, and with more pleaſmg Light 
Shadowy ſets off the" Face of things: In vain, 

1f none regard. Heat n wakes with ail his Eyes, 
Whom to behdld but thee, Nature Deſire, 


In all things joy, with Raviſhment, 
— ad, — 


AN injudicious Poet would have made Adam talk thro 
the whole Work in ſuch Sentiments at theſe: But Fla: 
tery and Falſhood are not the Courtſhip of Alilton's Adam, 
and could not be heard by Eve in her State of Innocence, 
excepting” only in a Dream produc'd on purpoſe to taint 
her Imagination. Other vain Sentiments of the fame kind 
in this Relation of ber Dream, will be obvious to every 
Reader.” Tho the Cataſtrophe of the Poem is finely pre 
ſag d on this'Occaſion, the Particulars of it are fo arttuly 
ſhadow'd,: that they do not anticipate the Story which fol 
lows in the ninth Book. I ſhall only add, that tho? the 
Viſion it ſelf is founded upon Truth, the Circumſtances 
of it are full of that Widneſs and Inconſiſtency whici 
are natural to a Dream. Adam; conformable to his ſu- 
perior Charecter for Wiſdom, inſtructs and comforts Ext 
upon this occaſion. 


bY) 
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9 chear'd he his fair Spouſe, and ſhe was chear d, 
But ſilently a gentle Tear let fall 

rom either Eye, and — — — her hair; 
Iwo other previous s, that ready ſtood 

ach in their Ae Site, he ere they fell 

ud, as the gracious Signs of ſweet Remorſe 

nd pions Awe, that fear d to have offended. 


HE Morning Hymn is written in Imitation of one 
hoſe Pſalms, where, in the overflowings of Gratitude: 
Praiſe, the Pfalmiſt calls not only upon the Angels, 
upon the moſt conſpicuous Parts of the inanimate 
tion, to join with him in extolling their common 
er. Invocations of this nature fill the Mind with 
ious Ideas of God's Works, and awaken that Divine 
hufiaſm, which is ſo natural to Devotion. But if this 
ing upon the dead Parts of Nature, is at all times a 
hg} it was in a particular manner 
ble to our firſt Parents, who had the Creation freſh 
n their Minds, and had not ſeen the various Diſpen- 
ons of Providence, nor conſequently could be acquaint- 
with thoſe many Topicks of Praiſe which might af- 
Matter to the Devotions of their Poſterity. I need 
remark the beautiful Spirit of Poetry, which runs 
dugh this whole Hymn, nor the Holineſs of that Reſo- 
on with which it concludes. 

AVING already mentioned thoſe Speeches which 
aſſigned to the Perfons in this Poem, I proceed to 
Deſcription which the Poet gives us of Raphael. His 
ede frog before the Throne, and his Flight thro” . 
Choirs of Angels, is finely imaged. As Milton every 
ere fills his Poem with Circumſtances that are mar- 
ous and aſtoniſhing, he deſcribes the Gate of Hea- 
as framed afrer ſuch a manner, that it open'd of it 
1 of the Angel who was to pals 

7 8 it. | 


— 


i 
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enn—_— i at the Gate 121 
Of Heav'n arriv d, the Gate ſelf-open'd wide, 
On golden Hinges turning, as by Work \ 
Divine, the Sovereign Architect had framed. 


THE Poet here ſeems to have regarded two or t 
Paſſages in the 18th Iliad, as that in particular, whe 
ſpeaking of Vulcan, Homer ſays, that he had made twen 
Tripodes running on Golden Wheels; which, upon oc: 
ſion, might go of themſelves to the Aſſembly of the Go 
and, when there was no more Uſe for them, return a9 
after the ſame manner. Scaliger bas rallied Homer vd 
ſeverely upon this Point, as M. Dacier bas endeavoured 
defend it. I will not pretend to determine, whether 
this particular of Homer, the Marvellous does not | 

ht of the Probable. As the miraculous Workmaaſy 
of Milton's Gates is not ſo extraordinary as this of t 
Tripodes, fo 1 am perſuaded he would not have mention 
it, had not he been ſupported in it by 1 Paſſage in 
Scripture, which ſpeaks of Wheels in Heaven that h 
Life in them, and moved of themſelves, or ſtood ſtill, 
conformi'y with the Cherubims, whom they accompany 

THERE is no queition but Milton had this Circur 
ſtance in his Thoughts, becauſe in the following Bool 
deſcribes the Chariot of the Meſſab with living Whet 
according to the Plan in EzekieFs Vifion. . 


Forth ruſy d with Whirlwind ſound 

The Chariot of paternal Deity | 
Flaſhing thick flames, Wheel within Wheel undrawn, 
Itſelf inſtinct with Spirit 


I queſtion not but Boſſa, and the two Daciers, 
are for vindicating every thing that is cenſured in fi 
by ſomething parallel in Holy Writ, would have been ve 
well pleaſed had they thought of confronting Vulcan's 1 
podes with Ezekiel's Wheels. 

RAPHAEL's Deſcent to the Earth, with the Fig 
of his Perſon, is repreſented in very lively Colours. 5 
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veral of the French, Italian and Engliſh Poets have 
given a Looſe to their Imaginations in the Deſcription of 
Angels: But I do not remember to have met with any ſo 
figely drawn, and fo conformable to the Notions which 
are given of them in Scripture, as this in Miltan. After 
baving ſet him forth in all his Heavenly Plumage, and re- 
preſented bim 3s alighting upon the Earth, the Poet con- 
cludes his Deſcription with a Circumſtance, which is alto- 
gether new, and imagined with the greateſt Strength of ® 
Fancy. . | 


k- Ma, Sos he flood, 


And ſhook. bis Plumes, that Heav nly Fragrance 
The Coonis wide, == RAY 


RAPHAEL's Reception by the Guardian Angels; his 
paſſing through the Wilderneſs of Sweets; his — Ap- 
pearance o Adam, have all the Graces that Poetry is ca» 
pable of beſtowying. The Author afterwards gives us a 
particular Deſcription of Eve in her Domeſtick Employ- 
meats. | 


$0 [aying, with Looks in ba 
—.— o e hts _ 

What Choice to chuſe for Delicacy beſt, 

What Order, ſo contriv d, as not to mix 
. 
Tafe Taſce,. u with kmdlieſt 

Baſtirs her then, &C. 


THOUGH, inthis, and other Parts of the ſame Book; 
Subject is only the Houſewifry of our firſt Parent. it 

; ſer off with ſo many pleafiog Im and ſtrong Ex- 
eſſions, as make it none of the agreeable Parts in 
s Divine Work. | 

LT HE actors 2 — of Adam, and at the fame time 
ubmiſhve iour to the Superior Bei ho 

duchſafed to be bis Gueſt; the ſolemn 


Hail which the 
Fin ngel before upon the Mother of Mankind, with the 
1 N io yr £2 | | 


Figure 
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Figure of Eve miniſtring at the Table, are Circumſtance; 3 
"which deſetve to be ddmired. 7 
KAP HAEL's Echaviour is brerf way ſuitable to the 
Digtity of his Nature, und to that Character of 2 ſociable 
Spirit, with'W hich the Author has ſo judiciouſſy introduced 
Mm. He had Yeceived Inſtructions to conberſe with. Aan, 
8 one Friend evnverſes with unother;' and to warn him of 
the Enemy; ho nt arriving his Beſtructibn: Accor. 
dingly he is reptelenited a8 fitting down at Table with 
Adam, and eating of the Fruits of Paradiſe. The Oct 
ſion naturally leads him to his Diſcourſe on the Food d 
Angels. After HH thut entered to Converſation with 
Man upon more tndifferent Subjects," he warns him of hi 
Obedience, and makes a naturaf Tranſtrion to the Hiſton 
of that fallen Angel. who nc in the Circun 
vention of our firſt Parents. 
HA b I followed Monſieur s "Method fn my 
2 of * — — "the Achon of »l 
"x4 from the Begianing of R Speech in thi 
Book; 4e be fuppoler'the Acts) of the Eueid to begin 
the ſecond Book of that Poem. I could alledge m 
Reaſons for my drawing the Action of the ZEneig rath 


from its imm in the firſt Beok;,' than fre 
its remote Beginniny in the und Thew why't ha 
conſidered the ſacking” of Thof ag m die, accordi 
to the common Accepration of that Word. 2 as th 


would be a — — Piece of Cxiticiſm, « 
11 unneeeſſury to thofe'who have read my firſt f 
fhall not enlarge upon it. Which ever of the "Notions| 

true, the Unity of Milton's Action is preſerved accordi 
to either of them;'wherker we er the Fall of! 
in its immediate Begin inge 88 from” the Re 
lutions taken in the'tifernal-Couneil} or in its more 
mote g om the firſt 'Revolt 
the Angels in Heaven. The Occafion which Miran aff 
-for th Revolr, as it is fbundeth om Hints in Holy V 
and on the Opinion of ſorne Wrſters, ſo it 
- moſt proper that the Poet have mde dſe of. * 

THE Rerolt in: Hexven is deſtribed with g . 


e Imagination and 2 fine Varicty of Oitcu nd 


ORB AS una cf. 
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The learned Reader cannot but be pleaſed with the Poet's 
Imitation of Homer in the laſt of the following Lines. 


At length into the Limits of the North 

They came, and Satan took bis Royal Seat 
hon. a Hill, far blazing. as 4 Mount 

Rais'd on a Mount, with Pyramids and Tow'rs 

From Diamond Quarries hemn, and Rocks of Gald. 


The Palace of great Lucifer, Va call * 
That Structure in the Dialect of | 
HOMER. mention Perſans and Things, which he 
tells us in the of the Gods are cal d by different 


Names from thoſe they go by in the Language of Men. 
Milton has imitated him with bis uſual Judgment in this 
particular Place, wherein he has likewiſe the Authority of 
ipture to juſtiſie him. The Part of Abdiel, who was the 
only Spirit that in this infinite Holt of Angels preſerved 
of epighns eg, The Zeal of the Scraphin breaks 
of religious Si ity. of t aphin breaks 
forth in a becoming Warmth of Sentiments and Expreſ- 
fians, as the Character which is given us of him denotes 
that generous Scorn and latrepidity which attends heroick 
Virtue. The Author doubtleſs deſigned it as a Pattern to 
thoſe who lire among Mankind in their preſent State of 
Degeneracy and Corruption. 


0 Hale be Srreph Abdiels faighful 

, | — — of ene (1 

Aeg ann falſe, m õο “ 
Vnſiu kan, unſaluc d. 


»: Up anterrify'd 5+ * 
Hy, Loyalty. he. kept, his Love, his Zeal: . 
— Example with 2 140 
1 er ve rush, or change hi —— 7 5 
: Thongh faule. Fm. amidſt them forth be paſti dl. 
4 0 
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2 $4perior, nor of Violence feer'd aught; - 

| wid with petortedScorn; his Burk he turn , | 

-1 On (n/Atrod.Tow'rs! ca fwife: Deftrnction dum d. I. 
W150 * C 2 Monday, | 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


c S I believe this is the firſt Complaint that eve 
A © was made to you of this nature, ſo you are the 
« firſt Perſon I ever could upon my {el 
to hy it before. When I tell you I have a healthy vigo 
< revs Conſtitution, a plentiful Lee, no inordinate Þs 
« fires, and am married to a virtuous lovely Woman, whit 
neither wants Wit nor Good-Nature, and by whon 
I have a numerous Offspring to 9 my Famil, 
< you wil naturally Kea we, me a ha _ * 
* notwithſtanding theſe =. 
© far from it, that the proſpect of pars Alle 
done, by a ſort of Extravagance which of late Years | 
© in a leſs degree crept into every faſhionable Family, 
« prives me of all the "the een of my Life, and rende 
© me the moſt anxious miſerable Man on Earth. My W 
« who was the only Child and darling Care of an indy 
88 Accom employ'd her early oo deny 
* thoſe _— —— underſtand b 
Breeding and polite Education. She fings, 
— the Lute and Harpſicord, 'paints „i 
perfect Miſtreſs of the French has made 
— — — ie besides 'exce 
lently skill'd in all domeſtick Sciences, as f | 
Picklivp, Paſtry, making Wines of Fruits of our c 
Gromth Emo dering, the — of every K 
— en wil be be opt 10 think den ver 
— of Complaint ; but —— o_ 
' have further — — my f, and then 
ion — come over to mine. "You by. 
« 46imagine 1 fnd fault that ſhe either - poſſeſſes or tx 
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«delight in the Exerciſe of thoſe Qualifications ] juſt 
« now mention'd; tis the immoderate Fondneſs ſhe has 
« to them that I lament, and that what is only deſign'd 
« for the innocent Amuſement and Recreation of Life, 
« is become the whole Buſineſs and Study of her's, The 
« fix Months we are in Town (for the Year is equally 
« divided between that and the Country) from almoſt 
Break of Day till Noon, the whole Morning is laid out 
« in practiſing with her ſeveral Maſters; and to make up 
the Loſſes occaſion'd by her Abſence in Summer, every 
«. Day in the Week their Attendance is requir'd; and as- 
« they all are People eminent in their Profeſſions, their 
Skill and Time muſt be recompenſed accordingly: So 
© how far theſe Articles extend, I leave you to judge. 
« Limning, one would think, is no expenſive Diverſion, . 
« but as ſhe manages the Matter, tis a very conſiderable 
© Addition to her Disburſements; Which you will eaſily 
© believe, when you know ſhe paints Fans for all her 
© Female Acquaintance, and draws all her Relations 
© Pictures in Miniature the firſt muſt be. mounted by 
© no body. but Colmar, and the other ſet by no body but 
© Charles Mather, What follows, is ſtill much worſe than 
$ the formerz for, as I told you, ſhe is a great Artiſt at 
© her Needle, tis incredible what Sums ſhe expends in 
© Embroidery: For beſides what is appropriated to her 
£ E Ute, as Mantua's, Petticoats, Stomachers, Hand- 
© kerebiefs, Purſes, Pin-cuſhions, and Working - A 
© ſhe keeps four French Proteſtants continually employ d 
© in making divers Pieces of ſuperfluous Furniture, as 
© Quilts, Toilets, Hangings for Cloſets, Beds, Window- 
© Curtains, eaſy Chairs, and Tabourets: Nor have I any 
hopes of ever reclaiming her from this Extravagance, 
© whilſt ſhe obſtinately perſiſts in thinking it a notable 
© piece of good Houſewifry, becauſe they are made at 
— and ſhe has had ſome ſhare in the Performance. 
There would be no end of relating to you the Parti- 
culars of the annual Charge, in furaiſhing her Store · 
Room with a Profuſion of Pickles and Preſerves; for 
ſhe is not contented with having every thing, unleſs. i 
be done every way. in which ſhe conſults an Here- 
C 3 © ditary 
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* ditary Book of Receipts; for her female Anceſtors have 
been always farn'd for good Houſewitry, one of Whom 
is made immortal, by giving her Name to an Eye- 
Water and two ſorts of Puddings. I cannot under- 
* take to recite al her medicinal Preparat ions, as Soſves, 
* Ceredoths; Pow ders, Confects, Cordials, Rarafin, Per- 


ſico, Orange flower, and Cherry- Brandy, together With: 


« innumerable” ſorts of Siffiple” Waters. But there is no- 
thing 1 lay ſo much to heart, as that deteſtable Cata- 
* Jogue of counterfeit” Wines, which derive their Names 
from the Fruits, He&bsj of Trees of whoſe Juices they 
rere chiefly compottide#: They are” loathſomie to the 
© Taſte, and pernicious to the Health; and as they ſel- 
dom ſurvive the Year, and then are rhroveiy away, un- 
© der & falſe Pretence of Frupaliry, I may affitm they 
© ſtand me in more than if I entertaimd all our Vifiters 
with the beſt Burgundy and Champaigu. Coffee, Cho- 
© cblate, Green, Impetia}, Peto, and Bohes-Tea-ſetm' to 
© be Trifles but when the proper Appurtenances of the 
© Tex Table are added, they ſwell the Account' higher 
© than one would imagine. I cannot conclude without 
doing her Juffice'in one Article; where her Fruꝑality is 
© ſo re muſt not deny her the Merit of it, and 
© thit is in relation to her Children, who are all con- 
© fin'd, both Boys and Girls, to one large Room itt the 
remoteſt Part of the Houſe, with Bolts on the Doors 
nd Bat to the Windovys, under tht” Care aad Tuition 
© of af old Woman, who bad bern dry Norſt to her 
e Graddmiother; This is their Reſidenee all the Year 
round; and as they are never allow'd to appear, ſhe 
© prudentiy thinks'ir needſels' to be at any Expence in 
Apparel or Leyning. Her eldeſt Davghter to this day 
© woold' have neither read nor writ, if it had not been 
© for the Butler, who being the Son of a' Country Attor- 
© ney, has taught her ſuch a Hand as is generally uſed for 
engroſſing Bil's in Chancery. By this time I have fuf 
C ficiently tired your Patienee with my domeffick Grie- 
© yances; which 1 hope you will agree cod not well be 
© cntain'd in a narrower Compaſs, when yort confider 
- what a'Paradox I undertook to maintain in the Begin 
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ning of my Epiſtle, and which manifeſtly appears to be 
but roo melancholy a Truth. And now I heartily wiſh 
the Relation I have given of my Misfortunes may be 
of Uſe and Benefit to the Publick. By the Example L 
have ſet before them, the truly , virtuous Wives may. 

learn to avoid thoſe Errors which have fo aka ily 
-miſ-led mine, and which are viſibly theſe three. Firſt, 


- miſtaking, the proper Objects of her Eſteem, and 


Atfections upon ſuch things as are only the 
— — and r of her Sex, Secondly, In 


"Lat, 


nat what becomes the different Stages of 
Life. And, La The A uſc and Corruption of ſome 
excellent Qualities, "which, i if circumſcrib'd within juſt, 
Bounds, would have been ben the Bleſſing and Proſperity of 
her Family, but by a vicious Extreme are. like to be the 
Bane and of it. 
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rother Night, that he had been reading my Pzper 
upon W:ftminſter- Abbey, in which, ſays he, there 
are a great many ingenious Fancies. He told me at the 
fate time, that he obſerved | had promiſed another Paper 
upon the Tombs, ard rEat he ſhould be glad to go and ſee 
them with me, not having vifted them ſince he had read 
Hiſtory, 1 could not at firſt imagine how this came into 
the Knight's Head, till I recollected that he had been very 
buſy all laſt Summer upon Baker's Chronicle, which be 
has quoted ſeveral times in his Diſpute with Sir Anprey 
FREEPORT fance his laſt coming to Town. According) 
1 promiſed to call upon him the next Morging, that we 
might go 7 to the Abbey. f 

1 found the Knight under his Butler's hands, who al 
ways ſhaves him. He was no ſooner dreſſed, than heal 
led for a Glaſs of the Widow Trueby's Water, which he 
told me he always drank before he went abroad. Het 
recommended to me a Dram of it at the ſame time, wit 
ſo much Heartineſs, that I could not forbear drink ing it 
As ſoon as | had got it down, I found it very unpalatable; 
upon which the Knight obſerving that I bad made fere 
ral wry Faces, told me that he knew I ſhould not like 
at firſt, but that it was the beſt thing in the World againk 
the Stone or Gravel. | 

I could have wiſhed indeed that he had acquaintes 
me with the Virtues of it ſooner ; but it was too late u 
complain, and I knew what he had done was out of Goo. 
will. Sir Rox told me further, that be looket 
upon it to be very good for a Man whilſt he ſtaid i 
Town, to keep off Infection, and that W 


M: Friend Sir Ros ER dE CoveERLEY told me 
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| 4 Duantity of it upon the firſt News of the Sickneſs being 
e Dattzick: When of a fudden turning ſhort to one of 
9 dis Servants, who ſtood behind him, he bid bim call a 
Hzckney-Coach, and take care it was an elderly Man that 
rove it. 
HE then reſumed his Diſcourſe upon Mrs. Traedy's- 
ater, telling me that the Widow Trueby was one who 
did more Good than all the Doctors and Apothecaries in 
e County: That ſhe diſtilled every Poppy that 
within five Miles of her; that ſhe diſtributed her Water 
gratis among all Sorts of People; ro which the Knight 
ided, that ſhe had a very great Jointure, and that the 
hole Country would fain have it a Match between him 
her; and truly, ſays Sir Root x, if I had not been 
agaged, perhaps I could not have done better. 
HIS Diſcourſe was broken off by his Man's telling 
im he had called a Coach. Upon our going to it, after 
paving caſt his Eye upon the Wheels, be asked the Coach- 
an if his Axletiee was good; upon the Fellow's tellin 
dim he would warrant it, the Knight turned to me, 
be looked like an boneſt Man, and went in without 
her Ceremony. 
WE had not * far, when Sir Rod n popping 
ut his Head, called the Coachman down from his Box, 
d his preſenting himſelh at the Window, asked him 
be ſmoaked; - as I was-conſidering what this would end 
a, he bid him- ſtop by the way at any good Tobaceo- 
it's, and take in a Roll of their beſt YVirgmia. Nothing 
naterial happen'd in the remaining put of our Journey, 
we were ſet down at the Weſt end of the Abby. 
AS we went up the Body of the Church, the Knight 
dinted at the Trophies upon one of the new- Monuments, 
d cry'd out, A brave Man I warrant him! Paſſing af- 
weeds by Sir Cloudfly Shovel, he flung his Hand that 
ay, and cry'd Sir Cloudſly Shovel?” a very: gallant Man! 
s we ſtood before Busby's Tomb, the Knight utter d him- 
If again after the ſame manner, Dr. Buch, a great Man! 
whipp'd my Grandfather; a very great Man! I ſhould 
ave gone to. him myſelf, if I had not been a Block head; 


ey great Man! 
f C 5, WE- 
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E were immediately conducted into the little: 5 
pd on the right hand. Sir Roc an planting himſelf 
at our Hiftorian's Elbow, was very attentive: to every ll 

hing lie faid, particularly to the Account he gave us of il 
the Lord — had cut off 12 King of — | 
Among other Figures, he was very w ed to 
ſee the Stateſman Cacii upon his-Knees; and, — 

rere 
whi ry Martyr to | ifry, whe 
died by the Prick of a Needle. Upon our Interpreter; 
in & us, that ſhe was a Maid of Honour to Quern El 
Knight was very inquiſitive into her Name 
Family; andafrer having regarded ber Finger for fome 
I wonder, ſays he, that Sir Richard Baker bas (aid 
in his Chronicle. | 

vey d to the to Coronatione Chain, 
antiont of them, which: was broupht 
Scotland, called Jacob's Pillar, far himcl 
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upon be 
up 


: 


would go hard but he would get a Tobacco-Stopper aut 
of one or t'other of them. k 
SIR Rocrs, in the next Place, laid his Hand vpn 


1 


upon the Engliſh I bre ne. 

WE were then ſhewn Edward the Confeſſotr s Tomb 
upon which Sir Roo ER acquainted us, that he was thi 
fiſt who touched for the Evil; and afterwards | 
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Sp: Fourth's, upon which he (hook his Head, and told us 
ere was fine Reading of the Caſualties of. that Reigy, | 
OUR Conductor then pointed to that Monument 
here there is the Figure of one of our Engliſh, Kings 
ithoug an Head; and upon giving us to know, that t 
end, which was of beaten Silver, had bee i ſtolen away 
zeral Years ſince: Some Whig, I'll warrant you, s 
;Raazr; you, ought to lock up your Kings bet- 
x 3 they will carry off the Body too, if you don't. take 


THE — — Henry the Fifth wy * — i 
Uzabeth gave t night gr . 2" naegpr inings * 
of doing Juſtice to Sir Richar | Baker, who, as our 
night obſerved with ſome Surprize, had a great many 
logs in him, whoſe Monuments he had not in the ' 


FOR my own part, I could not but be pleaſed to ſee 
Knight ſhew ſuch an honeſt Paſſion for the Glory of 
Country. and ſuch a reſpectful Gratitude to the Memo- 
of its Princes. | 

I muſt not omit, that the Benevolence of my good old 

iend, which flows out towards every one he convetſes 
ith, made him very kind to our Interpreter, | whom 
looked upon as an extraordinary Man; for which 
on he ſhook him by the Hand at partiag, telling him, * 
t he ſhould be very glad to ſee bim at bis Lodgings ia 
rfolk- Buildings, and talk over theſe Matters with him 
vre at leiſure, "= 
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Maxima debetur pueris reverentia— juv. 
HE following Letters, written by two very conſi- 


derate Correſpondents, both under twenty Years of 


re very good Arguments of the Neceſſity of tofing 
a into 
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into Conſideration the many Incidents which affect thei 


Education of Youth. 


EC THA E long expected, that in the Courſe of you 

. * Obſervations upon the ſeveral Parts of Human Lite 
* you- would one time or other fall upon a Subje& 
* which, ſince you have not, I take the liberty ro recom 


mend to you. What I mean, is the Patronage of youry 
* modeſt Men to ſuch as are able ro countenance and in 
* troduce them into the World. For want of ſuch Aſſt: 
© ances, a-Youth-of Merit languiſhes-in Obſcutity or po 
verty, when his Circumſtances are low; and runs int 
Riot and Exceſs when his Forruncs are plentiful. I ca 
not make my ſelf better underſtood, than by ſending ye 
an Hiſtory of my ſelf, which I ſhall deſire you to infer 
in your Paper, it being the only Way I have of ei 
0 — U my Gratitude tor the bigheſt Obligations im 
«. ginabls, 5 
* I am the Son of a Merchant of the City of Lond: 
< who, by many Loſſes, was reduced from a very luxu 
ant Trade and Credit to very narrow Circumſtances | 
* compariſon to that of his former Abundance. This toc 
© away the Vigour of his Mind; and all manner of Atteni 
on to a Fortune, which be now thought deſperate; 1 
ſomuch that he died without a Will, having before bu 
< ed my Mother in the midſt of- his other Misfortunes. 
©. was fixteen Years of Age when I loſt my Father; and 
Eſtate of 200 l a Year came into my Poſſeſſion, wit 
out Friend or Guardian to inſtruct me in the Manig 
© ment or Enjoyment of i. The natural Conſequence 
< this was, (though I wanted no Director, and ſoon h 
© Fellows who found me out for a ſmart young Gen 
© man, and led me into all the Debaucheries of which 
was capable) that my Companions and I could not wt 
© te ſupplied without running into Debt, which I did 
5 frankly, till I was arreſted, and conveyed with a 
< ftrong enough for the moſt deſſ Aſſüſſine, to 
< Bayliff's Houſe, where I lay four Days, ſurrounded v 


* very merry, but not very agrecable Company. As 10 
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as L had extricated my ſelf from this ſhameful Confine-- 
ment, I reflected upon it with ſo much Horror, that I 
deſerted all my old Acquaintance, and took Chambers 
in an Inn of Court, with a Reſolution to ſtudy the Laws 
with all poſſible application. But I trifled away a whole 
Year in looking over a thouſand Intricacies, without 
Friend to apply to in any Caſe of Doubt; ſo that I only 
lived. there among Men, as little Children are ſent to 
School before they are capable of Improvement, only to 
be out of harm's way. In the midſt of this State of ſuſ- 
pence, not knowing how to diſpoſe of my ſelf, I was. 
ſought for by a Relation of mine, who, upon obſerving 


ty, and carried me to his Seat in the Country, When I 
came there, he introduc'd me to all the ue Company. 
in the Country; and the great Obligation I have to him 
for. this kind Notice and Reſidence with him ever fince, 
has made ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon me, that be has 
an Authority of a Father over me, founded upon the 
Love of a Brother. I have a good Study of Books, a 
good Stable of Horſes always at my command; and tho 


verſe on his part, and a. ſtrong Inclination to exert my 
ſelf on mine, have had an effect upon me that makes me 
acceptable wherever I go. Thus, Mr. S YE CAR, by 
this Gentleman's Favour and Patronage, it is my own 
fault if I am not wiſer and richer every day I live. I. 
ſpeak this, as well. by ſubſcribing the initial Letters of my 
Name to thank bim, as to incite others to an Imitation 
of his Virtue, It would be a-worthy Work to ſhew 
what great Charities are to be. done without Expence, 
and. how many noble Actions are loſt, out of inadvertency 
in Perſons capable of performing them, if they were put 
in mind of it. If. a Gentleman of. Figure in a County, 
would make his Family a Pattern of Sobriety, good 
Senſe, and. Breeding, and would kindly endeavour to 
© influence the Education and growing Proſpects of the 


© fave him a great deal of ſtale Beer on a: publick  Oczali- 
on, and render him the Leader of his gag Ling 
e te 


a good Inclination in me, uſed me with great Familiari- 


Lam not now quite eighteen Years of Age, familiar Con- 


younger Gentry about him, F am apt to believe it would 
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_ © Gratitude to him, inſtead of being a Slave to their Riot 
©. and Tumults in order to be made their elentative 
The ſame thing might be recommended to all who hay: 
mae a in any Parts of Knowledge, or arrived 
©at any in a Profeſſion; others may gain Prefer. 

© ment and Fortunes from their Patrons, but I have, [ 

© hope, receiv'd: from mine good Habits and Virtues. |[ 

« repeat to you, Sir, my Requeſt to print this, in return fer 

« ll the Evi an helpleſs Orphan ſhall ever eſcape, and al 

© the Good he ſhall receive in this Life; both which arc 

* wholly owing to this man Favour to, | 
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find a mighty Plez- 
at the Li School 
d truant; or ne- 


= P 
« 


* a Rook, now and then, that he don't know of. He has 
order d wy Maſter to buy no more Books for me, but 
„ fays de will buy them himſelf. I asked him for Horace 
* Yother Day, and he told me in a Paſſion, he did not be- 
« lieye 1 was fit for it, but only my Maſter had a tilind t 
A 2 
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make him think I had I LN eat way in my — 
Tam ſometimes 2 in 
6 L, 2 1 gives — Alt the Boys in 
he bchogy but I, have the Claflick Authors in — Dub 
gilt and letter d on the Back. My Father is often 
eckonio ,op how on ong I have been at School, and tells 
me he do little good. My Father's Carriage ſo 
diſcourages me, that he makes me grow dull and. me- 
lancholy. My Maſter wonders what is the matter with 
me; I am afraid to tell him; for be ista Man that loves 
o encourage Learning, and would. be apt to chide my 
Father, and, not knowing my Father's Temper, may 
make . Sir, it. you have any love for Learn- 
ing, Fong you would give me ſome Inſtructions in this 
— * Parents to encourage their Children 
when they find them diligent and deſirous of Learning. 
] have: heard fome Parents ſay, they would do any thing 


i for their Children, if they would — their Learge 
+ ing: I would be tobe in Dear 
air, — my Boldnefs. It you yin but conkder- 
1 4 ws Les froyeur Taipei ming - 
4 as live. | | 
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Ne 331. Thurſday, March 20. 


——— — — 


HEN I wis laſt with my Friend Sir Roc: 
NI. in Heſtminſter- Aby, I obſerved that he {toc 
3 longer than ordinary before the Buſt of a venen 
ble old Man. I was at a loft to the reaſon of ir, whe 
after ſome time he pointed to the Figure, and asked me 
J did not think that our Forefathes looked much wiſer i 
their Beards than we do without them. For my part, & 
he, when 1 am walking in my Gallery in the County 
and fee mm —5 you 22 — —— 
were of my Age, I cannot r t 
— old Patriarehs, and at the ſame time looking N 
on myſelf as an idle ſmock-fac'd young Fellow. I love 
fee your Abrahams, your Iſaacs, and your Facobs, as 
have them in old Pieces of Tapeſtry, with Beards bel 
their Girdles, that cover half the Hangings. The Kai 
added, . if I would recommend Beards in one of my | 
and endeavour to reſtore human Faces to their antic 
Digniy, that upon a Month's warning he would unde 
to lead up the Faſhion himſeif in a pair of Whiskers. 

I ſmiled at my Friend's Fancy; but after we 
could not forbear reflecting on the Metamorpho 
Faces have undergone in this Particular. 

THE Beard, conformable. to the Notion of my Frie 
Sir RocGtnr, was for m#1y Ages look d as the Typ 
of Wiſdom. Lucias more than once rallies the Philok 
phers of his Time, who endeayour'd to rival one anothe 
in Beards; and repreſents a learned Man who ſtood for 


Profeſſorſuip in Philoſophy, as unqualify'd for it by tl 
Shortneſs of his Beard. 

A LIAN, in his Account of Zoilus, the & 
Critick,. who. wrote againſt Homer and Plato, thou 


* 


, | 
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ſelf wiſer than all who had before him, tells us 
this Zoilus had a very long that hung down up- 
his Breaſt, but no-Hair upon his Head, which he always 
t cloſe ſhaved, regarding, it ſeems, the Hairs of his 
ad as ſo many Snckers, which if they had been ſuffer d 
prow, might have drawn away the Nouriſhment from 
Chin, and by that means have ſtarved his Beard. 
have read ſomewhere that one of the Popes refus'd to 
_ pt an Edition of a Saint's Works, which were preſent- 
to him, becauſe the Saint in his Effigies before the 
pk, was drawn without a Beard. | . 
E ſee by theſe Inſtances what Homagethe World has 
merly paid to Beards; and that a Barber was not then 
dw'd to make thoſe Depredations on the Faces of the 
arned, which have been itted him of later years. 
\CCORDINGLY Everal wiſe Nations have been 
extremely jealous of the leaſt Ruffle offer d to their 
ds, that they ſeem to have fixed the Point of Honour 
ncipally in that Part. The Spaniards were wonderfully 
der in this particular, Don Luevedo, in bis thizxd Viſion 
the laſt Judgment, has carry'd the Humour very far, 
jen he tells-us that one of his yain-glorious Countrymen, 
r having receiv'd Sentence, was taken into cuſtody by 
jouple of evil Spirits; but that his Guides happening to 
order his Muſtachoes, they were forced to recompole 
2 with a Pair of Curling · Irons before they could get 
n to file off. * 
IF vs look into the Hiſtory of our own Nation, we 
ll find that the Beard flouriſh'd in the Saam Heptarchy, 
was very much diſcourag'd under the Norman Line. 
ſhot out, however, from time to time, in ſeveral Reigns 
der different Shapes. The laſt effort it made ſeems to 
e been in Queen Mary's days, as the curious Reader 
yy find, if he pleaſes to peruſe the Figures of Cardinal 
is, and Biſhop Gardiner; tho at the ſame time, I think 
may be queſtion'd, if Zeal againſt Po has not in- 
our Proteſtant Painters to extend the Beards of theſe 
o Perſecutors beyond their natural Dimenſions, in or- 
to make them appear the more terrible. 


Reięn of King James the Firlt. 
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I find but fe Beards worth taking notice of in t. 


DURING the Civil Wes there * whid 
makes too Figure in Story to be paſſed over in f, 
lence; I — the redoubted Hudibras an Acco 
of which. Butler has tranſmitted to Poſterity in the ft 
lowing Lines: 


His tawny Beard mas th equal Grace 
Both of his Wiſdom, and his Face; 
In Cut and Dye ſo liks a Tyle,. 

A ſudden View it would beguile : 
The upper Part thereof was Whey, 
The. naher Orange mixt with Grey. 


THE Whisker. continu'd for ſome time among wi 
ter the Extirpation of Beards; but this is a Subject whic 
I ball not here enter upon, having diſcuſſed it at large i 
—— ich I keep by me in Manuſcript, upe 

IF my Friend Sir R 0.6 8 N Project, of introdug 
Beards, ſhould take effect, I fear the Luxury oſ the preſe 
Age would-make it a very expenſive Faſhion. There ian 

tion. but the Beaux. would. ſoon provide, themſelre 
veithy falſe ones of the lighteſt Colours, and the moſt in 
moderate.Lengtbs.. A. fair Beard, of the Tapiſtry-ſne 
Roe ſcems to approve, could not come under twen 
Guineas The famous Golden Brard of Aſculapins woul 
hardly. be moe valuable than one made in the Extraw 
ofthe Faſhion. | 

SIDE, wo are nat. oertaia that the Ladies woul 

not came iato the Mode, when. they take the Air on hoc 


0 


back. They already appear in Hats and Feathers, Com 
aud Perriwigs-; and L be.np replon why, we. may, not ſup 


hat they. would. have their the ſun 
— they ve RadingrBrards on 


1 
* 


muy give. the. Moral of this. Diſcurſe in another 74j0 
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Minus aptus arutis 
ribus hor ue hom inum =—ommnns Hor. 


Dear Short. Face, | 


N your Speculation of Wedneſday laſt, you have giyen , 

T 45 — — of that ner Society of Nuten 

© the Mohorks; wherein you _ ſpeci» 
i 


y'd the ingenious Performance of the Lion-Tippers, the 


Dancing-Maſters;. and the Tumblers: Bur as you acknow- 
ige yon had not then a perfect Hiſtory of the whole- 
lub, you” might” very eafily omit one of the moſt nota- 
de Spetĩer of it, the Sweaters;' which may be reckon da 
ut of Dancing-Maſters too: It ig it ſeems the Cu- 

dom för baff n dozen, or more; of theſe well- diſpos d 
Bivages, as Won as they have inclos d the Perfon upon 
hom they A Shots of a Sweat, to whip out 
eir Swords, and holding them el to the Horizon. 
bey deſeribe a ſort of Magick Circle round about bim 
with the-Pomts. As- ſoon as this Piece of Conjuration 
perform d andthe Patient without doubt already be- 
finoing to wax warm, to forward the Operation, that, 

nder of the Circle towards whom he is { rude as; 
urn bis. Back firſt, runs his Sword directiy into that 
rt of the Patient” wherein School-boys are puniſhed 3 
nd, ay it is very natural to imagine this will ſoon make 
im tack about to ſome other Point, every Gentleman; 

Joes himſelf the ſame juſtice as often as he receives the 
front. After this Jig has gone two or three times 
ound, and the Patient is thought to have ſweat ſufficient=. 
ly, he- is very handfomly d down by ſome Atten- 
dnts, who carry with them Inſtruments for that purpoſe, 
od ſo diſcharged. This Relation I Had from a Friend 
mine; who has lately been under this Diſcipline. — 

CY 
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© tells me he had the Honour to dance before the Em 
© ror himſelf, not without the and Accimnatic 
both of his Imperial Majeſty, and the whole Ring; th 
© I dare ſay, neither I or any of bi Acquaintance en 
r 2 
vity. 
© F can affure you, Mr. SPEC, I was near hy 
2 qualify d to have given you a faithful and pu 
Account of this walking Bagnio, if 1 may fo d 
© it, my ſelf: For going the other night along Fleerſre 
© and having, out of curioſity, juft enter'd into Diicout 
© with a wandring Female who was travelling the ſin 
© way, a couple of Fellows advanced towards us, d. 
© their Swords, and cry'd out to each other, A Sweat! 
© Sweat! Whereupon "CalpeRing Ring they were ſome of th 
© Rinpleaders of 2 Bagnio, I alſo drew m mol 
© demanded a Parly; but finding none wou t 
© me, 7 perceiving others — them filing — | 
8 ignce to take, me in Flank, Trat to in 
fear of being forced to it: but very luckily berakig 
© ihe 10.4 poſe of Heels, which 1 «g's l 
ieve would do me juſtice, I inſtantiy oF N 
a very ſnug Corner 15 a neighbourin | 
© my Rear; Which Poſt I maintain d — Tag's —— 
© hour with great Firmneſs and Reſolution, tho not lett 
© this Succeſs ſo far overcome me; as to make me unminl 
ler ction that was neceſſary to be « 
© ſerv'd poo, r again towards — Streetz | 


Tr 


© which Nuden anagement. I made 2 
© ſome and . 1 * go. other l 
* mage in this A Loſs of my Baggage, 1 
7 the. Diſlocation of one of my Shoe-heels, which laſt! 
juſt now. inform d is in a fair way of Recon 
© The Sweaters, by what I can learn from my Fric 
as near a view as I was able to rake of them 
« tar, to me to have at preſent but a rude kind 
< Diſcipline amongſt them. It is probable, if you 
< take a line pains with them, they might be begun 
© better order. But Ell leave this to your own Diſcretit 
© and will only add, that if youthink it worth while tone 
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way of caution to thoſe who have a mind to 
their Skins whole from this fort of Cupping, 

d tell them at the ſame time the Hazard of treatiog 
vith Night- Walkers, you will perhaps oblige others, 


r. S. MY Friend will have me acquaint you, That 
he would not willingly detract from the Merit 
ff that extraordinary Strokes- man Mr. Sprightiy, yet it 
s his real Opinion, that. ſome of thoſe Fellows, are 
y'd ss Rubbers to this new-faſhion'd io, have 
truck as bold Strokes as ever he did in his Life. 
I had ſent this four and tw¾enty hours ſooner, if I 
hed not had the Misfortune of being in a great doubt 
bout the Orthography of the word Bagnio, I con- 
ulted ſeveral Dictionaries, but found no relief; at laſt 
viog recourſe both to the Bagnio in Newgateſtreer, and 
o that in Chancery-Irm, aud finding the original Manu- 
cripts upon the Sign-poſts of eh to 1 4 
with my owa. Spelling. I returned home, full of | 
action, in order to diſpatch this Epiſle. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, ö 
8 you have taken moſt of the Circumſtances of 
© human Life into your Conſideration, we, the 

ler-written, thought it not improper for us alſo to 

reſent to you our Condition. We are three Ladies who 
ire in the Country, and the greateſt Improyements we 

ake is by reading. We have taken a ſmall Journal of 
dur Lives, and find it extremely oppoſite to your laſt 

Tweſday's Speculation, We riſe by ſeven, and pals the 

beginning of each Day in Devotion, and looking into 

hoſe Affairs that fall within the Occurrences of a re- 
red Life; in the Afternoon we ſometimes enjoy the 
ompany of ſome Friend or Neighbour, or elſe work 
br read ; at night we retire to our Chambers, and take 
ewe of each other for the whole night at ten a-clock. 
e take particular care never to be ſick of a _—_— 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, we are all Ma 
< are ambitious. of Characters n. — 
-* dable, that of being very good Wives. If any of 
- 'Correſpondents, enquire for a Spouſe tor an honeſt (; 
try Gentleman, whoſe Eſtate is not dipped, and. 
© Wife that can fave half his Revenue, and yet nu 
© better Figure than any of his Neighbours of the fim 
- © ſtate, with finer bred Women, you ſhall have furthe 
t tice from, | 
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mY WF e ering foto. the Hxth Yook of 
1 e in which the Poet deſcribes the 
Ne. 3 having raiſed his Reader's N 
- tation, a btn for n 
ceding Books. I omitted quoting theſe Ti 
; x s on the former Books, having purpoſely i 
* ſerved them for the openiag of this, the Subject of ml 
_ gave: occafion to them, The Author's. Imagination 

inflam d with N. Scene of Action, that wit 
ever he ſpeaks of it, riſes, if poſlible, above i. 
"Thus where. he mentions Satan in, the beginning di 
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Th bottomleſs Poridition, there to dwell 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 
Who durſt defy ii Ommipotent to Arms. 


WE. have likewiſe ſeveral noble Hints of it in the Tafars 


0 Prince! O — 4 throne Powers, 
That led th imbattel d Seraphim to War, 
woll I ſes und vive the dire E] wt. 

with ſad Overthrow and foul Deſeae 
Kath loft-us Heav/n ; and all this mighty Hel 
Is horrible Deftruction laid thus low. | 
But ſee! the angry Victor hath — 
His Miniſters of Vungeunce and Pur frat, | 
—ubyecraidc ay. Heav's: The ſalph'rous Hail 
Shor after tis in Storm, 0'erblown, hath laid | 
The fiery Surge, that from the Precipi 
Of Beau rr, ad us falling: and the Thunder, 
Way'd mith\red Lightning and impetuous F age, 

hath ſpent his Shafts, and coaſts now 

Tv belle through the vaſt and 5 Deep. 


THERF/ are ſeveral other n 
eSubje@ in the firſt Book, as alſo in the ſecond, 
18 bb YATES! wh Finde | * 
What ben os fled'amain, lee and fireck 
— 17 under, and biſought 
I Deep to ſelter 11 this Hell then foes 4 

4 Refuge from theſt' Wontads —— 


IN ſhort, the Poet never mentions any thing of this 
ate but in ſuch Images of Greatneſs and Terror as are 
uſable to the Subſfect? A monegs ſeveral others, I ea 
er quoting” that } vrhere the Power, who is deferi- 
Kd as preſiding over the Chaos, — 
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" fion'd TY the Flights 


Artificial Thunders, which ſeem to make the Vi Ic 


- 4 * er dnn red in pe 
T 8 is m 1 
ment 222 nee 

- nough to the Ideas moſt er would cone 
E ——— of Angels. 
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San; and bm tn the durch ld 
Wit Speech Viſage ; 
Lnſwer d, I know thee, — 
That mighty leading Angel, who of late 

Made head againſt Heav/n's King, tho' overthrown, 
I ſaw and heard, for fuch « numerous Hoſt | 
Fled not in ſilence through the frighted Der 
With Rum upon Ruin, Rout on Rout, 

Confuſion worſe « d; and Heav'u'1 Gaves 
Pour d out by Millions her victorious B̃ andi 


IT requir'd great of Invention, and Stre 
of Imagination; to fill this Battel with ſuch Circum 
as ſhould raiſe and aftoniſh the Mind of the Rexder 
at the ſame time an ExaQneſs of Judgment, to avoid 
thing that nes appear light or trivial. Thoſe who 
ed yew z'd to find his Battels ſtill rifing 
above another, impr _—_— in Horrour, to the 
cluſion of the Iliad. Milton's Fight of Angels is wroy 

with the ſame Beauty. ic is uber d in with ſock | 
o Wrath as are ſuitable to Omnipotence incenſed. f 
firſt Engage ment is en t 
Darts 
Arrows which are diſcharged 2 Thel 
cond Onſet is till more terrible, as it is filled with tl 


praduce a kind of Confteroation even in the g 
This is follow'd | | 


TH 
© 
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THE ſecond Day's Engagement is apt to ſtartle an 
WH magjoation, which has not been raiſed and qualify'd for 
uch a Deſcription; by the reading of the ancient Poets, 
d of Homer in particular. It was certainly a very bold 
bought in our Author, to aſeribe the firſt Uſe of Artillery 
o the Rebel- Angels. But as ſuch a pernicious Invention 
y be well ſuppos d to have proceeded from ſuch Authors, 
0 it entered v —— 4 ——— that Be- 
ag. who is all aſcrib d as aſpiring to the Majeſty of 
lis Maker. Such Engines were the only Inſtruments he 
could have made uſe 'of to imitate thoſe Thunders, that in 
poetry, both ſacred and 4 are repreſented as the 
rms of the Almighty. - The tearing up of the Hills, was 
ot altogether ſo daring a T ht as the former. Weare,' 
a ſome meaſure, prepared for ſuch an Incident by the De- 
cription of the Giants War, which we meet with amo 
he ancient Poets. What ſtill made this Circumſtance the 
ore proper for the Poet's Uſe, is the Opinion of many 
armed Men, that the Fable of the Giants War, whi 
kes ſo great a noiſe in Antiquity, and gave birth tothe 
ublimeſt Deſcription in Heſod's Works, was an Allegory 
ounded-upon this very Tradition of a Fight between the 
I T may, perhaps, be worth while to conſider with what 
udpment Milton, in this Narration, has avoided 
hing that is mean and trivial in the Deſcription of the 
uin and Greek Poets; and at the ſame time i 
very great Hint which he met within their Works 
is Subject. Homer in that Paſſage, which Longiuus has 
elebrated for its Sublimeneſs, and which Virgil and Ovid 
aye copy'd after him, tells us, that the Giantsthrew O 
pon Ohmpus, and Pelion upon Offa. He adds an Epi 
d Pelion (410g 1pvAAor) Which very much ſwells the Idea, 
bringing up to the Reader's Imagination all the Woods 
hat grew upon it, There is further a great Beauty in his 
pling out by Name theſe three remarkable Mountains, 
well known to the Greeks, This laſt is ſuch a , as 
bs Scene. of Milton's, War could not poſſibly. furniſh him 
.  Claudian, in his Fragment upon the Giants War, 
given full ſcope to that Wildneſs of Imagination which 
Vor. v. D was 
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MILTON, notwithſtanding the ſublime Genius he 
. Maſter of, has in this Book drawn to his Aſſiſtance all 

Helps he could meet with among the ancient Poets, 
de Sword of Michael, which makes ſo great a havock 
MODE the bad Angels, Was given him, we are told, out of. 
> Armory ot God. 

| wage Ag But 3 
Michael Armory of G 
- gien ng ſo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might. rejift that Edge: It met 
The Sword of Satan, with ſleep Force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut . ſheer, 


THIS Paſſage is a Copy of that in Virgil, wherein the 
pet tells us, that the Sword of Eneas, which was given 
m by a Deity, broke into pieces the Sword of Turnus, 
hich came from a mortal Forge. As the Moral in this 
ce is divine, ſo by the way we may obſerve, that the 
ſowing on a Man who is favour'd by Hesven fuch an 
egorical Weapon, is very conformable to the old Eaftern 
y of thinking. Not only Homer has made uſe of it, but 
find the Fewiſo Hero in the Book of Maccabess, who 
| fought the Battels of the choſen People with fo much 
ory and Succeſs, receiving in his Dream a Sword from 
Hand of the Prophet Feremia, The following Paſ- 
ſe, wherein Satan is deſcribed as wounded by the Sword 
Michael, is in imitation of Homer. | 


The griding Sword with diſcontinuous Wound 

Paſi'd thro' him; bus th' Ethereal Subſtance clas d 

Not long diviſible; and from the Gaſh 

8 Stream — Humour iſſuing flow d 
anguine, as celeflial Spiri 

Aud all bis Ar mou fla d er 


HOMER tells us in the ſame manner, thet upon Dia- 

des wounding the Gods, there flow d from the Wound 

lehor, or pure kind of Blood, which was not bred from 

Nu V and that tho' the Pain yas exquiitel — 
ä 2 
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the Wound ſoon cloſed up and healed in thoſe Beings wi 


are veſted with Immortality. | | 

I queſtion not but Milton in bis Deſcription of his will 
rious Moloch flying from the Battel, and bellowing will 
the Wound he had received, had his Eye on Mars in HM 
Iliad ; who, upon his being wounded, is repreſented a; 
tiring out of the Fight, and making an outcry louder thy 
that of a whole Army when it begins the Charge. Han 
adds, that the Greets and Trojans, who were engaged i 
general Battel, were terfify'd on each fide with the bell 
ing of this wounded Deity, The Reader: will eaſily 
ſerve how Milton. has kept all the Horrour of this Img 
without running into the Ridicule of it, 


Ii here the Might of Gabriel a 
And with fierce wo pierc d 7 — Array 


Of Moloch, furious King ! who him defy'd, 
And at Chariot-wheels to, drag him bound 


Threaten d, nor from the Holy One of Heav/n | 
Refram d his Tongue blaſphemous : but anon + 
Down tloven to the Waſte, with ſhatter d Arms 


And uncouth Pain fled bellowing 


_ MILTON has likewiſe raiſed his Deſcription in f 
Book with many Images taken out of the poetical Parts 
Scripture, The Meſſiah's Chariot, as I have before tak 
notice, is formed upon a Viſion of Ezekiel, who, as U 
Zixs obſerves, has very much in him of Homer's Spit! 
the Poetical Parts of his Prophecy. © © 

THE following Lines in that glorious Commis 
which is given the Meſſiah to extirpate the Hoſt of RG 
Angels, is drawn from a ſublime Paſſage in the Pſalms. 


Go then thou Mightieſt in thy Father's Might ! 
Aſcend my Chariot, guide the rapid Wheels 
That ſhake Heav u Baſis; bring forth all my War, 
My Bow, my Thunder, my Almighty arms, 
n on thy Sword an ri puiſſam Rb. 
THE Reader will eaſily diſcoyer many other Stud 
of the ſame nature. — 
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THERE is no queſtion but Milton had heated his 
W2gioation with the Fight of the Gods in Homer, before 
enter'd upon this Engagement of the Angels, Homer 
e gives us a Scene of Men, Heroes, and Gods, mix d 
vether in Battel. Mars animates the contending Armies, 
lifts up bis Voice in ſuch a manner, that it is heard 
inctly amidſt all the Shouts and Confuſion of the Fight. 
puer ar the ſame time thunders over theic Heads; while 
prune raiſes ſuch a Tempeſt, that the whole Field of 
tel and allthe Tops of the Mountains ſhake about them. 
ze Poet tells us, that Pluto himſelf, whoſe Habitation 
in the very Center of the Earth, was ſo affrighted at 
Shock, that he leapt from his Throne. Homer after- 
rds deſcribes Vulcan as pouring down a Storm of Fire 
on the River ant hus, and Minerva as throwing a Rock 
Mars; who, he tells us, cover'd ſeven Acres in his Fall. 
s Homer has introduc'd into his Battel of the Gods 
y thing that is great and terrible in Nature, Milton has 
d his Fight of good and bad Angels with all the like 
cumſtances of Horrour. The Shouts of Armies, the: 
ttling of Brazen Chariots, the Hurling of Rocks and 
untains, the Earthquake, the Fire, the Thunder, are all 
hem employ d to lift up the Reader's Imagination, and 
e him a ſuitable Idea of fo great an Action. With what 
bas the Poet repreſented the whole Body of the Earth 
bling, eren before it was created: | A 


* . 


{ll Heaven reſounded, and had Earth been then, 
1 Earth had to its Center ſhook 


N how ſublime and juſt a manner does he afterwards 
ride the whole Heaven ſhaking under the Wheels of 
ns Chariot, with that Exception to the Thrane 


T 75470 his burning pA 
Ihe tedfa Empyrean ſhook 7 oughout, 
{ll but the Throne it ſelf of God —— 


OTWITASTANDING the Meſſiah 
bed with fo much FOR and Majefty, the Poct has 
| $"< | ſtilx 
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the Wound ſoon cloſed u os healed in thoſe Beings wi 
are veſted with Immortali l 
| queſtion not but Millon in his Deſcription of his vi 
nous Moloch flying from the Bartel, and bellowing wii 
the Wound he had received, had his Eye on Mars in th 
lliad ; who, upon his being wounded, is repreſented un 
tiring out of the Fight, and making an outcry louder th 
that of a whole Army when ir begins the Charge. Hum 
adds, that the Greeks and Trojans, who were engaped i 
general Battel, were terrify d on each fide with the bell 
ing of this wounded Deity, The Reader: will _— 
ſerve how Milton has kept all the Horrour of this Imi 
without running into the Ridicule of it. 


I lere the Might of Gabriel fought, 
And with fierce Enſigns pierc'd the deep Array 
Of Moloch, furious King! who him 4% . 
. And at Chariot-wheels to, drag him bond 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy One of Heav 5 
Refram d his Tongue blaſphemous: but anon 
Down cloven' to the Waſte, with ſhattef d Arms 
41. wcouth Pain fled bellowing——— 


MILTON has likewiſe raiſed his Deſcription in th 
Book with many Images taken out of the — 4 Parts 
Scripture, The Meſſiah' Chariot, as I have before tak 
notice, is formed upon a Viſion of Exetiel, who, a: 6 
zius obſerves, has very much in him of Homer's Spurt 
the Poetical Parts of his Prophecy. 

THE following Lines in that glorious Commit 
which is given the Meſſiah to extirpate the Hoſt of Re 
Angels, is drawn from a ſublime Paſſage in the Pſalms, 


Go then thou Mightieft in thy Father's Might! 
Aſcend my. Chariot, guide the rapid Wheels 

That ſhake Heav n Ba lung forth all my ar, 
My Bow, my Thunder, my Almighty Arms, 4 
--Gitd on thy Sword an thy þ puiſſanr . 


Log 
"THE Reader will cali diſcoyer many other Sink 
W * 
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THERE is no queſtion but Milton had heated his 
2gination with the Fight of the Gods in Homer, before 
enter'd upon this Engagement of the Angels. Homer 
e gives ud a Scene of Men, Heroes, and Gods, mix d 
vether in Battel. Mars animates the contending Armies, 
d lifts up his Voice in ſuch a manner, that it is heard 
inctly amidſt all the Shouts and Confuſion of the Fight. 
piter at the ſame time thunders over theic Heads; while 
btune raiſes ſuch a Tempeſt, that the whole Field of 
tel and allthe Tops of the Mountains ſhake about them. 
e Poet tells us, that Pluto himſelf, whoſe Habitation 
in the very Center of the Earth, was ſo affrighted at 
Shock, that he leapt from his Throne. Homer after- 
rds deſcribes Vulcan as pouring down a Storm of Fire 
on the River X ant hus, and Minerva as throwing a Rock 
Mars ; who, he tells us, cover'd ſeven Acres in his Fall. 
AS Homer has introduc'd into his Battel of the Gods 
y thing that is great and terrible in Nature, Milton has 
d his Fight of good and bad Angels with all the like 
cumſtances of Horrour. The Shouts of Armies, the: 
ttling of Brazen Chariots, the Hurling of Rocks and 
puntains, the Earthquake, the Fire, the Thunder, are all 
them employ d to lift up the Reader's Imagination, and 
e him a ſuitable Idea of fo great an Action. With what 
has the Poet repreſented the whole Body of the Earth 
bling, even before ir was created: _ 1 


{ll Heaven reſounded, and had Earth been then, 
1 Earth had to its Center ſhook 


N how ſublime and juſt a manner does he afterwards 
cride the whole Heaven ſhaking under the Wheels of 
yak Chariot, with that Exception to the Throne 


7 his burning Wheels 
pe ſteadfaſt Empyrean ſhook throughout 
All but the Throne it ſelf of God —— 


OTWITASTANDING the Meſſiah 
bed with fo much Nn and Majeſty, the Poet has 
WI $ © ſtilx 
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fill found means to make his Readers conceive an Ide d 
him, beyond what he himſelf was able to deſcribe. 


Yer half his Strength be put not forth, bur check 
—— — ns 1 
Not to defiroy, but root them out of Heaven. 


IN a word, Milton's Genius, which was fo great in 
felf, and ſo ſtrengthned by all the Helps of Learning, » 
in this Book every way equal to his Subject, which 

was the moſt ſublime that could enter into the Though 
of a Poet. As he knew all the Arts of affecting the Mind, 
knew it was necefſary to give it certain Refting-places, x 
Opportunities of recovering it ſelf from time to time: | 
has therefore with great Addreſs interſperſed ſeyer 
Speeches, Reflections, Similitudes, and the like Reliefst 
diverſify his Narration, and caſe the Attention of the Re 
der, that he might come freſh to his great Action. a 
by ſuch a Contraſt of Ideas, have a more lively taſte 
the nobler Parts of his Deſcription. 
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— polwiſh, in ſuo Genere, unumquemqus nf 
qa Meek eſſe Roſcium, dixiſtique non ffi | 

4 e arti, quam K4 a [wit Fails 
pe cel 2— de Geſty, 


T is very na: ural to take for our whole Lives a light | 
[| preſſion of a thing "which at firſt fell into Contempt. 

us for want of Conſideration, The real Uſe of a o 
Qualification (which the wiſer Part of Mankind look i 
2s. at beſt an indifferent thing, and generally a friron 
Circumftance) ſhews- the ill Conſequence of ſuch Pre 
ſeſſions. What I mean, is the Art, Skill, Accompliſhm® 
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xr whatever you will call it, of Dancing. I knew a Gen- 
Wleman of great Abilities, who bewail'd the Want of this 
Part of his Education to the end of a very honourable 
Life. He obſerv'd that there was not occaſion for the 
:ommon uſe of great Talents; that they are but ſeldom in 
jemand; and that theſe very great Talents were often ren- 
ger d uſeleſs to a Man for want of ſmall Attainments, A 
pood Mein (a becoming Motion, Geſture and Aſpect) is 
atural to ſome Men; but even theſe would be highly more 
praceful in their Carriage, if what they do from the Force 
pf Nature were confirm'd and heightned from the Force 
pf Reaſon, To one who has not at all confidered it, to 
nention the Force of Reaſon on ſucha Subject, will appear 
ntaſtical; but when you have a little attended to it, an 
ſſembly of Men will have quite another view: and they 
vill tell you, it is evident fromi plain and infallible Rules, 
Py this Man with thoſe beautiful Features, and well fa- 
ioa'd Perſon, is not ſo agreeable as he who fits by him 
rithout any of thoſe Advantages. When we read,, we do 
without any exerted Act of that preſents the 
hape of the Letters; but Habit makes us do it mechani- 
ly, without ftzying, like Children, to recolleft and join 
ſe Letters. A Man who has not had che Regard of his 
ſture in any part of his Education, will find himſelf un- 
de to act with Freedom before new Company, asa Child 
hat is but now learning would be to read without heſita- 
jon. It is for the Advancement of the Pleaſure we receive 
n being agreeable to each other io ordinary Life, that one 
puld wiſh Daneing were generally underſtood as condu- 

ive is it really is to a proper Deporrment in Matters that 
ppear the moſt remote from ir. A Man of Learning and 
le is diſtinguiſhed from others at he is ſuch, tho' he ne- 

er runs Points too difficult for thereſt of the World: 
d like manner the reaching out of the Arm, and the moſt 
rdigary Motion, difcovers whether a Man ever learnt to 

now what is the true Harmony and Compoſure of his 

nbs and Countenance. Whoever has ſeen Boorh in the 

I of 5 _— — Throne to receive 
Freſtes, is convinced that ma jeſtick great Conceptions 
le expreſſed in the ter 4 but perhaps, — 

'4 
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Man could per form that Incident as well as he does, he hin. 
ſelf would do it with a yet greater Elevation, were he; 
Dancer. This is ſo dangerous a Subject to treat with Grz 
vity, that I ſhallnot-at preſent enter into it any further; by 
the Author of the following Letter has treated it in th 
Eſſay he ſpeaks of in ſuch a manner, that I am beholin if 
to him for a Reſolution, that I will never think mean 
of any thing, till I have heard what they who have 10 
ther Opinion of it have to fay in its defence. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
©.CINCE there are ſcarce any of the Arts or Sciency 
O chat have not been recommended to the World h 
* the Pens of ſome of the Profeſſors, Maſters, or Lo 
© of them, whereby the Uſefulneſs, Excellence, and Bens 
* fit arifing from them, both as to the ſpeculative and pn 

Rical Part, have been made publick, to the great advit 

tage and improvement of ſuch Arts and Sciences; why 
* ſhould Dancing, an Art celebrated by the Ancients in 6 
extraordinary a manner, be totally neglected by the Ms 
* .derns, and left deſtitute of any Pen to recommend it 
E various Excellencies and ſubſtantial Merit to Mankind? 

IHE low Ebb to which Dancing is now fallen, is i 

together owing to this Silence. The Art is eſteem d onh 
« 2s an amuſing Trifle; it lies altogether uncultivated, and 
* is unhappily fallen under the Imputation of illiterate add 
© mechanick: And'as Terence in one of his Prologue, 
* complains of the Rope dancers drawing all the Spec 
* tors from his Play; ſo may we well ſay, that Caperiy 
and Tumbling is now preferred to, and ſupplies the Pau 
of juſt and regular Dancing on our Theatres. It is them 
fore, in my opinion, high time that ſome one ſhould 
come in to its aſſiſtance, and relieve it from the may 
* groſs and growing Errors that have crept into it, an 

over · caſt its real Beauties; and to ſet Dancing in its tree 
© light, would ſhew the Uſefulneſs and Elegancy of it, with 
the Pleaſure and Inſtruction produc'd from it; and ill 
© .ay down ſome fundamental Rules, that mighit ſo tend 
© the Improvement of its Profeſſors, and Information df 
the Spectators, that the firſt might be the better er 
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to perform, and the latter render d more capable of} 


W ing, what is (if there be any thing) valuable in this Art. 


a 
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* TO encourage therefore ſome ingenious Pen capable 
of ſo generous an Undertaking, and' in ſome meaſure to- 
relieve Dancing from the Diſadvantages it at preſent lies 
under, I, who teach to dance, have attempted a ſmall 
Treatiſe as an Eſſay towards an Hiſtory of Dancing; in 
which 1 have enquired into its Antiquity, Original, and 
Uſe, and ſhewn whar Eſteem the Ancients had for it: I 
have likewiſe conſidered the Nature and Perfection of all 
its ſeveral Parts, and how beneficial and delightful it is, 
both as a Qualification and an Exerciſe; and endeavoured 
to anſwer all Objections that have been maliciouſly rais'd 
gpaioſt it. I have 12 to give an Account of the 

icular Dances of the Greeks and Romans, whether re- 
— warlike, or civil; and taken particular notice of 
that Part of Dancing relating to the ancient Stage, and in 
which the Pantomimes had ſo great a ſhare: Nor have I 
been wanting in giving an hiſtorical Account of ſome 
particular Maſters excellent in that ſurprizing Art. After 
which, I have advanced fome Obſervations on the mo- 
dern Dancing, both as to the Stage. and that Part of it 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the Qualification of Gentlemen 
and Ladies; and have concluded with ſome ſhort Re- 
marks on the Origin and Progreſs of the Character by 
which Dances are writ down, and communicated to one 
Maſter from another. If ſome great Genius after this 
would ariſe, and advance this Art to that Perfection it 
ſeems capable of receiving, what might not be ex 

from it? For if we conſider the Origin of Arts and 
Sciences, We ſhall. find that ſome of them took riſe from 
beginnings ſo mean and unpromiting, that it is very 
wonderful to think that ever ſuch ſur priſing Structures 
ſhould have been raiſed upon ſuch ordinary Foundations. 
but what cannot a great Genius effect? Who would 
tave thought that the clangorous Noiſe of a Smith's Ham · 
mers ſhould have given the firſt riſe to Muſick? Vet Ma- 
mobius in his ſecond Book relates, thar Pythagoras, in 
paſling by a Smith's Shop, found that the Sounds proceed- 

ig from the Hammers were either more grave or acute, 


Ds a- 


your ſelf Viſitor of Dancing-Schools, and this being 
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, according to the different Weights of the Ham merz. I 
+ Philoſopher, to improve this Hine, ſuſpends Cifferey 
* Weights by Strings of the fame Bigneſs, and found 
* like manner that the Sounds anſwered to the Weigh 
* This being diſcovered, he finds out thoſe Numbers wii 
* produc'd Sounds that were Conſonants: As, thatt 
Strings of the ſame Subſtance and Tenſion, the one u 
4 ing double the Length of the other, give that Inter 
* which is called Diapaſon, or an Eighth; the fame | 
< alſo effected from two Strings of the ſame Length x 
© Size, the one having four times the Tenſion of the othe 
By theſe Steps, from ſo mean a Beginning, did this pre 
Man reduce, what was only before Noiſe, to one of th 
* moſt celightful Sciences, by marrying it to the Math 
* maticks ; and by that means cauſed it to be one of tl: 
* moſt abſtrat and demonſtrative of Sciences. Who knoy 
therefore but Motion, whether Decorous or Repreſents 
tive, may not (as it ſeems highly probable it may) l 
© taken into conſideration by ſome Perſon capable of 
* ducing it into a regular Science, tho not fo de mon 
tive as that proceeding from Souds, yet ſufficient 1 
* entitle it to a Place among the magnify'd Arts. 
NOW. M. SyrectaTrOR, as you have declatl 


* Undertaking which more immediately reſpects them, yore 
* think my ſelf indiſpenfably obliged, before | proceed i ei 
© the Pablication of this my Eſſay, to sk your Ada 

and hold it abſolutely neceffary to have your Approts 
tion; and in order to recoramend my Treatiſe to g 
< Perufal of the Parents of ſuch as learn to dance, as wel 
© as to the young Ladies, to whom, as Viſitor, you ouglt 
* to be Guardian. | 


| Salop, March 19, I am, SIR, im! 
_ m a 
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Reſpicere exemplar vita morumque jubebo 
Dottum imitatorem, & wveras hinc ducere voces. Hor. 


u Friend Sir RoGer DE CoverLey, when we 
laſt met together at the Club, told me, that be had 

a great mind to ſee the new Tragedy with me, aſ- 

ring me at the ſame time, that he had not been at a Play 
heſe twenty years. The laſt I ſaw, ſaid Sir Roc ER, was 
he Committee, which I ſhould not have gone to neither, had 
ot I been told before - hand that it was a good Church-of- 
gland Comedy. He then proceeded to enquire of me 
bo this diſtreſſed Mother was; and upon hearing that ſhe 
2s Hefor's Widow, he told me that her Husband was a 

rave Man, ahd that when he was a School-boy he had 
ad his Life at the end of the Dictionary. My Friend 

ed me, in the next place, if there would nat be ſome 
anger in coming home late, in caſe the Mohocks ſhould be 
broad. I aſſure you, ſays he, I thought I had fallen into 
heir hands laſt night; for I obſerved two or three luſty 
lack Men that follow'd me balf way up Fleerſtreer,, and 
nended their pace behind me, in proportion as I put on 
d pet away from them. You muſt know, continu'd the 
night with a Smile, I fancied they had a mind to hunt 

ne; for I remember an honeſt Gentleman in my Neigh- 
ourhood, who was ſery'd ſuch a trick in King Charles 
e Second's time; for which reaſon he has not ventured 

limſelf in Town ever ſince. I might have ſhown them 
ery good Sport, had this been their Deſign; for as L 
m an old Fox-hunter, I ſhould have turn'd and dodg'd, 
id haye play's them a thouſand tricks they had ne- 
er ſeen in their Lives before. Sir Ros ER added; that 
theſe Gentlemen had any ſuch Intention, they did not 

ceed very well in it: for I threw them out, ſays 

A he, 
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he, at the End of Norſolkſtreet, where I doubled th 
Corner, and got ſhelter in my Lodgings before they 
could imagine what was. become of me. However, (a; 
the Knight, if Caprain SenTRY will make one with u 
to-morrow night, and if you will both of you call ug 
me about four a-clock, that we may be at the Hou 
before it is full, I will have my owa Coach in reading 
to attend you, for Fohn tells me he has got the Fare 
Wheels mended. | | 
THE Captain, who did not fail to meet me theres 
the appointed Hour, bid Sir RoGe x fear nothing, fer 
that he had put on the ſame Sword which he made uſe d 
at the of Steenkirk. Sir RoGer's Servants, an 
the reſt my old Friend the Butler, had, I found 
ided themſelves with good Oaken Plants, to attend 
their Maſter upon this occaſion. When we had placei 
him in his Coach, with my ſelf at his Left-Hand, the C 
tain before him, and his Butler at the Head of his Foo 
men in the Rear, we conyoy'd him in ſafety, to the Ply: 
houſe, where, after having marched up the Entry in fot 
order, the Captain and I went in with him, and ſeatel 
bim betwixt us in the Pit. As ſoon as the Houſe was ful, 
and the Candles lighted, my old Friend ſtood up al 
looked about him with that Pleaſure, which a Min 
ſeaſoned with Humanity naturally feels in its ſelf, at th 
fight of a Multitude of People who ſeem pleaſed with on 
mother, and partake of the ſame common Entertainment 
I could not but fancy to my ſelf, as the old Man ſtood ij 
in the middle of the Pit, that he made a very proper Cent 
to a tragick Audience. Upon the entring of Fyrrbus, ti 
Knight told me, that he did not believe the King of Fra 
himſs If bad a better Strut. I was indeed very attentive (0 
my old Friend's Remarks, becauſe I looked upon then 
as a Piece of natural Criticiſm, and 'was well pleaſed 
to hear him at the Concluſion of almoſt every Scene 
telling me that he could not imagine how the Play ou 
end. One while he appeared much concerned for, 4 
— — and a little white _ much for HO 
Was extr -puzzled to think what would becom 
. _ 
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erding to 

ur People in Tragedy always talk to be underſtood? 
by, there is not a ſingle Sentence in this Play that I do 
pt know the Meaning © | x 
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WHEN Sir RoGer ſaw Andromache's obſtinate Re- 
al to her Lover's Importunities, he whiſper'd me ia the 


that he was ſure ſhe would never have him; to which 

added, with a more than ordinary Vebemence, you 
dt imagine, Sir, what tis to have to do with a Widow. 
zon Pyrrhus his threatning afterwards to leave her, the 
you can, This Part dwelt ſu much upon my Friend's 
nagination, that at the Cloſe of the Third Act, as I was 
iaking of ſomething elſe, he whiſpered in my Ear, Theſe 
idows, Sir, are the moſt perverſe Creatures in-the World. 

pray, ſays he, you that are a Critick, is this Play ac: 

our Dramatick Rules, as you call them? Should 


The Fourth Act very luckily begun before I had time 
give. the old Gentleman an Anſwer': 3 the 
nigbt, fitting down with great Satisfaction, I ſpppoſe 
are now to ſee Hector s Ghoſt. He then renewed his 
tention, and, from time to time, fell a praiſing the Wi- 


pw. He made, indeed, a little Miſtake as to one of her 


ges, whom at his firſt entring, he took for 4ſiyanax ; 
t he quickly ſet himſelf right in that Particular, though, 
the fame time, he owned he ſhould have been very. glad 
have Teen the little Boy, who, ſays be, muſt needs be a 
ine _Cfuld, by the account chat is given * bim. 
pon Hermione s going off with a Menace to Pyrrbhus, the 
dience-gave a loud Clap; to which Sir ROE added, 

j my Word, a notable young Baggage — — 
AS there was a very remarkable. Silence and Stilneſs in 
e Audience during the whole Action, it was natural for 
m to take the Opportunity of the Intervals berween 
Ads, to expreſs the Opinion of the Players, and of 
reſpective Parts. Sir RoGer hearing a Cluſter of 
m praiſe Oreſtes, ſtruck in with them, and told them, 
at be thought his Friend Pylades was a very ſenſible 
13123 they were after wards applaudiog Pyrrhus, Sir 
denn put in a ſecond time; And let me tell you, 
ys be, though he ſpeaks but little, I like the old Fellow 
| 2 
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in Whiskets 2s well as any of them. Captain SENI 
ſeeing two or three Waggs who fat near us, lean with u 
attentive Ear towards Sir RoGtn, and fearing leſt thy 
ſhould ſmoke the Knight, pluck d him by the Elbow, 
whiſper'd ſomething in his Eur, that Jaſted till the Opa 
ing of the fifth Act. The Knight was wonderfully acm 
tive to the Account which ee of Pyrrhus \ 
Death, and at the Conclufion of it, told me it was ſuch; 
bloody Piece of Work; that he was glad it was not don 
upon the Stege. afterwards Orefter in his ravingſi 
he grew more than ordinary ſerious, and took occaſion 
moralize (in his way) upon an evil Conſcience, addin 
that Oreſtes, in his Madneſs, looked as if he ſaw ſomething 
As we were the firſt that came into the Houſe, ſo 
were the laſt that went out of it; being reſolved to haet 
clear Paſſage for our old Friend, whom we did not caret 
ventureamong the j of the Crowd. Sir Roe 
went out ſatisfied with his Entertainment, and 
him to his Lodging 


3 — — pleaſe 
to _ 3 y y nn 
my own part, not only with the Performance of the exce 
lent Piece which had preſented, but with the Sai 
GQion which it had given to the good old Man. 
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| * ide C = 
Cuntii pene patres, ea 17515 corner, 


Be gravis Aſopns, doctus Roſcius egit: 
V quis mt rectum, nf; quod placmit ſibi, ducunt; 
Vol quia nunpe purant parere minoribus, &, que 
Imberbis didicers; ſenes perdends fateri, Hor. lib. 2. Ep. i. v. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, My 
C A $ you are the daily E r to promote 
A * ingr and good Senſe, I think my ſelf obliged 
© ſuggeſt wo: your Confideration whatever may prom: 


* 
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dice them. There is an Evil which has pre- 
| from Generstion to Generation, which 
— and ty rannical Cuſtom continue to fo vr 
hope your Spectatorial Authority will a — 
Check to the Spread of the luſection ; I mean old Mens 
overbearing” the ſtrongeſt Senſe of their Juniors by the 
mere Force of Seniority; ſo that for a young Man in the 
Bloom of Life and Vigour of Age to give a reaſonable 
Contradiction to his Elders, is eſteemed an unpardonadle 
laſolence, and regarded as a reverſing the Decrees of 
Nature, I em a young Man, I con yet I honour 
the grey Head as much as any one; however, hen in 
— — old Men, I them 2 
ſly (into which Ab 
ger aa! or Intereſt, will ſometimes throvy the 
count it no Crime to rectiſy their Reafonings, — 
Conſcience — — fall a 
Sacrifice to . e Arguments 
re enervated, and the brighteſt Evidence diſappears, be- 
fore thoſe tremendous R Renſonio and da ling Diſco- 
reries of venerable old Age ou ire young giddy- 


headed Fellows, you hoc nor yet had — of 
be World. Thus we y Folks find our Ambition 


cramp'd, and our [Lazineſs indulged, fince, while young 
ve have little room to Gifþ n 8 and, when old, 
mu 


he Weakneſs of Nature of Senfe, 
nd we hope chun ry Heads wh rift us above the At- 
vet Contradiction. Now, Sir, as you would enliven 
Activity in the purſuit of Learning, take our Caſe in- 
> Conſideration z und, with a Gloſs on brave Ribs 
Sentiments, aſſert the Rights of Yourh, and prevent the 
pernicious Incroachments of Age. The generous Ret 
ſonings of that gallant Youth would adorn your 
IN CIT Gn not doubting bur char 
they give good Entertainment to the moſt intelli- 


gent of your Rods. 


* the — ceaſed to 


of al ite . Ape 1 
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1 ob was bis Wrath þ 
he fre rather than God. 40 
2 — uns s Wrath hindled, been 
e ee and 500-had. condermned j 

* Now ide bed waves vill Job had ſpoken, because 
+ were elder than he. her like fv oberg war wh 
« ſwer in the Mouth of theſe three Men, then his Un 
* was kindled, And Elihu the Son of Barachel he Zum 
wered and ſaid, I am young, and ye ae wer) i 
ore I was afraid, and durſi not ſhew 
Opinion. . and Mukhi 
ears Wiſdom. But there is a Spiri 
| Man; — — of the ' Almighty giveth th 
0 ug. Great Men are not always wiſe : Ny 
« ther ao the Aged — — nag ment. Therefon | 
—— me, I alſo will ſhew mine Opinion, 
' 1 waited for your Words; I gave ear to your | 
2 Ar to (ay. Tea, I attend 
unte you: And:behold there was none of you that c 
peed Job rite 4 — nyt Words ; ef Je th 
« ay; we d out God thrufteth him d 
9 ꝗ — Fo Nam he hath not directed 29 
* me: Neither will I anſwer him with your 5 
© They were - amazed, they anſwered no more Ti 
+ fray When I had waited, ( for they 
Hill and anſwered no more) | ſaid, I will 
2 —2 I A. For 1 
fol of Mane, piris within me_conftrameth me. 
— Fe in which . bath no Vent, a 
— * ke new Bottles, I will ſpeak that I. 
197 I will open my Lips. and anſwer, Lt 
* not, I pray you, accept any Man's Perſon, neither les 
« give ing Titles unto Man, For I know not to gin 
ee Titles» _ . yo} fo 
© mo awny. | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


1445 
« 
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d impatiently waited to ſee you take India and China 
hops into Conſideration : But fince you bave paſs d us 
er in ſilence, either that you have nor as yet thought 
worth your Notice, or that the Grievances we lie un- 

have eſcaped your diſcerniog Eye, I muſt make my 
omplaints ro you, and am encouraged to do it becauſe 
du ſeem a little at leiſure at this preſent Writing. I 
n, dear Sir, one of the top China-Women about 
own; and though I fay it, keep as good Things, 
d receive as fine Company as any © this End of 
he Town, let the other be who ſhe will: lu ſhorr, Iam 

a fair Way to be eaſy, were it not for a Club of Fe- 
dale Rakes, who under pretence of taking their in- 
cent Rambles, forſooth, and diverting the Spleen, 
dom fail to plague me twice or thrice a-day to 


heapen Tea, or buy a Skreen; What elſe ſhould they 


an? as they ofren repeat it. Theſe Rakes are your 


Je Ladies of Faſhion, who having nothing to do, em- 


oy themſelves in tumbling over my Ware. One of 


eie No-Cuſtomers (for by the way they ſeldom or 


buy any thing) calls for a Set of Tex-Diſhes, ano- 
for a Baſon, a third for my belt Green-Tea, . and 
1 to the Punch- Bowl, there's ſcarce a piece in m 


hop but muſt be diſplaced, and the whole le 


rckitecture di ſo that I can compare em to 
thing but to the Night-Goblins that take a Pleaſure to 
per- turn the Diſpoſition of Plates and Diſhes in the 
itchens of your houſewifely Maids, Well, after all this 
acket and Clutter," this is too dear, that is their Ayer» 
0n; another thing is charming, but not wanted: The 
adies are cured of the Spleen, but I am not a Shilling the 
ter for it. Lord! what ſignifies one poor Pot of Ter, 


vnßdering the Trouble they put me to? Vapours, Mr. 


PECTATOR,' are terrible Things; for though I am 
it poſlels'd by them my ſelf, I ſuffer more from em 


ban if I were, Now I muſt beg you to admoniſn all 


ch Day-Goblins to make fewer Viſits or to be leſs 


Foubleſome when they come to one's and to con- 


ince em, that we honeſt Shop- keepers have ſomething 
er to do, than to cure Folks the n 
| | | | 6 
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"i g Son of mine, a men tage is 
a ſo | hope you'll make Allowances. Tam, 80, 

| Tour conſtant Reader, 
March the 22d ud very humble Servant, 
n | Rebecca the Dif} 
CEE r 
Ne 337. Thur/day, March 25. 


Aa 


Fingit equum tenera docilem cervice Magifter, 
Ire viam quam monſtrat eques —— | 


Have lately received a third Letter from the Gent 
man, who has already given the publick two EG 
upon Education. As his Thoughts ſcem to be n 
Juſt and new upon this Subject, I ſhall communicate th 
to the Reader. 


- - + Way 


| m 
or publick Educat 

© be thought that I rather 
tho at the ſame time I confeſs'd that Virtue, wbt 

* ought to be our firſt and principal Care, was mat 


* uſually in the former. | 
ry) ous pore in this Letter, to offer at M 
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© TO this end, whenever they read the Lives and A- 
ions of ſuch Men as have been famous in their Gene- 
ation, it ſhould not be thought enough to make them 
rely underſiand fo many Greek or Latin Sentences, 
but they ſhould be asked their Opinion of ſuch an Action 
pr Saying, and obliged to give their Reaſons why they 
ake it to be good or bad. - By this means they would 
inſenſibly arrive at proper Notions of Courage, Tempe- 
ance, Honour and Juſtice, 
«THERE muſt be great care taken how the Exam- 
ple of any particular Perſon is recommended to them in 
oroſs; inſtead of which, they ought to be taught where- 
in ſuch a Man, tho' great in ſome reſpects, was weak 
and faulty in others. For want of this Caution, a Boy 
is often ſo dazzled with the Luſtre of a great Character, 
that he confounds its Beauties with its Blemiſhes, and 
looks even upon the faulty Parts of it with an Eye of 
Admirarion. 
© [| have often wondered how Alexander, who was 
naturally of a generous and merciful Diſpolition, came. 
to be guilty of ſo barbarous an Action as that of drag- 
ging the Governour of = Town after his Chariot. I 
know this is generally aſcribed to his Paſſion for Homer; 
but 1 lately met with u Paſſage in Plutarch, which; if 
I am not very much miſtaken, ſtill gives us a clearer 
Light into the Motives ot this Action. Plutarch tells us, 
that Alexander in his Youth had a Maſter named Ly- 
who, tho' he was a Man deſtitute of all Po- 
liceneſs, ingratiated himſelf both with Philip and his 
Pupil, and became the ſecond Man at Court, by calling 
the King Peleus, the Prince Achilles, and himſelf Pha- 
nir. It is no wonder if Alexander having been thus 
uſed not only to admire, but to perſonate Achilles, 
ſhould think ic glorious to imitate him in this piece of 
Cruelty and ce. 
* TO carry this Thought yet further, I ſhall ſubmit it 
to your Conſideration, whether inſtead of a Theme or 
Copy of Verſes, which are the uſual Exerciſes, as they 
we called in the 7 yy it would not be more 
that « Boy be tasked once or * 
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© Week to write down his Opinion of ſuch Perſons a 
Things as occur to him in his Reading; that he (hoy 
* ceſcant upon the Actions of Turnus or ZEneas, (hey 
* wherein they excelled or were defective, cenſure or y 
- e any particular Action, obſerve how it might hay 
po carried to a greater of Perfection, and hoy 
it exceeded or fell ſhort of another. He might at h 
* ſame time mark what was moral in any Speech, and be 
* far it agreed with the Character of the Perſon ſpeaking 
This Exerciſe would ſoon ſtrengthen his Judgment f 
© what is blameable or praiſe- worthy, and give him y 
* early Seaſoning of Morality. „ 6 
NEX I to thoſe Examples which may be met ui 
in Books, I very much approve Horace's Way of ſeim 
© before Youth the infamous or honourable Characters i 
* their Contemporaries: that Poet tells us, this was t 
Method his Father made uſe of to incline him to any e 
* ticular Virtue, or give him an Averſion to any ps 
« ticular. Vice. If, ſays Horace, my Father adviſed mey 
© live within Bounds, and be contented with the Fortu 
be ſhould leave me; Do not you ſee (fays he) the mi 
© rable Condition of Burrus, and the Son of Albus? It 
the Misfortunes of thoſe two Wretches teach you 
© avoid Luxury and Extravagance. If he would infpi 
me with an abhorrence to Debauchery, do not (ſays | 
make your ſelf like Sectauus, when you may be hapy 
in the Enjoyment of lawful Pleaſures. How ſcandalow 
© (fays he) is the Character of Trebonius, who. was latth 
* caught in Bed with another Man's Wife? To i|luſtratete 
Force of this Method, the Poet adds, That as a head ſtoꝶ 
Patient, who will not at firſt follow his Phy fician's Pre 
 ſcriptions, grows orderly when he hears that the Neigh- 
c haves gs pins * Youth _—_ frighted unn 
Vice, ring the eport it brings upon others. 
2 2778 Schools of Equiey,” in his Life d 
< Cyrus the Great, are ſufficiently famous: He tells n. 
that the Perſian Children went to School, and employ ii 
© their Time as diligently in learning the Principles of n. 
« ſtice.and. Sobriety,, as the Youth in other Countries dior 
to acquire the moſt difficult Arts and Sciences: their Go. ¶ Nabe 
p47 | * yernorh 
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ergors ſpent moſt part of the Day in hearing their mu- 


al Accuſations one againſt the othey, whether for Vio- 
nce, Cheating, Slander,” or Ingratitude 3; and taught 
hem how to give Judgment ' againſt thoſe who were 
pund to be any ways guilty of theſe Crimes. I omit 
he Story of the long and ſhort Coat, for which Cyrus 
3 puniſhed, as a Caſe equally known with any 
n Littleton. i + | ait 2 4 
THE Method, | which Apuleius tells us the Indian 
ymnoſophiſts took to educate their Diſciples, is ſtill more 
rious and remarkable. His Words are as follows: When 
heir Dinner: is ready, before it is ſerved up, the Maſters 
quire of every particular Scholar how he bas employ'd 
bis Time fince Sun-rifing; ſome of them anſwer, 
having been choſen as Arbiters between two Perſons they 
dave compoſed their Differences, and made them Friends; 
ome, that they have been executing the Orders of their 
Farents; and others, that they have either found out 
omething new. by their own Application, or learnt it 
om the Inſtructions of their Fellows: But if there hap- 
pens to be any one among them, who cannot make it 
ppear that he has employed the Morning to advantage, 
ie is immediately excluded from the Company, and ob- 
ged to work while the reſt are at Dinner. | 
It is not impoſſible, that from thefe ſeveral Ways 
ff producing Virtue in the Minds of Boys, ſome gene- 
Method might be invented. What I would endea- 
Tour to inculcate, is, that our Youth cannot be too foon 
upht the Principles of Virtue, ſceing the firſt Impreſ- 
hons made on the Mind are always the ſtrongeſt. 
THE Archbiſhop of Cambtay makes Trlemaches ſay. 
hat tho he was young in Years, he was old in the Art of 
knowing how to keep both his own and his Friend's Se- 
crets, When my Father, ſays the Prince, went to the 
lege of Troy, he tek me on his Knees, and after ha- 
ung embraced and bleſſed me, as he was ſurrounded by 
de Nobles of Ithaca, O my Friends, ſays he, into your 
Hands | commit the Education of my Son; if ever you 
lov'd his Father, ſhevy it in your Care towards him: but 
above all, bo ol enalt to form kins juſt; incers and 
: 1 6 fai | 
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* faithful in keeping a Secret. Theſe Words of my Fats 
© ſays. Telemachus, were continually repeated to me by 
Friends in bis abſence; who made no ſcrup'e of con 

icating to me their Uneaſineſt to fee my Mott 


being ä 
Confidence repoſed in him, that he never once abuſy 
it nor could all the Inſinuations of his Father's Ring 


* THERE is hardly any Virtue which a Lad mis 
not thus learn by Practice and Example. 

© | have heard of a good Man, who uſed at certi 
times to give his Scholars Six Perce apiece, that thy 
might tell him the next day how they had employ'l! 
The third part was always to be laid out in Charity, u 


every Boy was blamed or commended as he could mi 

* it appcar that be had chofen a fir Object. 

.* IN nothing is more wanting to our publd 

© Schools, that the Maſters of them ſhould uf t 

* fame care in faſhioning the Manners of their Scheu 
© as in their Tongues to the learned Lang 
© Where-ever the former is omitted, I cannot help age ] 
* ing wi That a Man muſt have a ve 

« fmoge | 

| 

= 

« 
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Hor. 


Find the Tragedy of the Diſtreſt Mor ber is publiſh'd to- 
day: The Author of the Prologue, I ſuppoſe, pleads an 
old Excuſe I have read ſomewhere, of being dull with 
en; and the Gentleman who wric the Epilogue, has, 
my knowledge, ſo much of greater momear to value 
ſelf upon, that he will eaſily forgive me for publiſh- 
the Exceptions made againſt Gayety at the end of ſe- 
Entertainments, in the following Letter: I ſhould 
more unwilling to pardon bim than any body, a pra- 
which cannot have an ill Conſequence, but- the 
ies of the Perſon who is guilty of it. | 


\ 


Mr, SPECTATOR, 


Had the Happineſs the other Night of ſitti: 
2 your worthy Friend Sir Tr 
de acting of the new » Which you have in a 
te Paper or two fo juſtly recommended. I was highly 
leaſed with the ad Situation Fortune had 
iven me in placing me fo near two Gentlemen, from 
ne of which I was ſure to hear ſuch Reflections? on 
he ſeveral Incidents of the Play, as pure Nature ſug- 
teſted, and from the other ſuch as flowed from the 

Reſt Art and Judgment: Tho' I muſt confeſs that 


y Curioſity led me fo much to obſerve the Knight's 


Leflections, that 1 was not ſo well at leiſure to improve 
ny ſelf by yours. Neture, 1 found, 2 her Part 
the Knight p well, till ar the concluding 
ies ſhe y forſook him. Vou muſt know, Sir, 
hat it was always my Cuſtom, when I bave been well 
ntertained at a Tragedy, to make my — 
t 


- — — — — —  —— 
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: the facetious Epilc ge enters. not. þ but ran 0 1. 

are often very, well writ, but havi id down 
« Half Chen, aol made a fair Purchaſe of as mug 
the pleaſing Melancholy as the Poet's Art can affort 
« or my on Nature admit of, I am willing tot 
ſome of it home with me; and can't endure to þ 
once trick'd out of all, tho' by the wittieſt Dexteriy 
« the World, However, I ay ec Seat rother Ny 
< in hopes of finding my own. Sentiments of this M 
c favour'd by your Friend's; when, to my mt 


I found the Knight entering with Pleaſurej 
s. both Parts, and as much ſatisfied with Mrs. Ol4 
© Gaiety, as he had been before with Andromaches G 
.© neſs. Whether this were no other than an Eft 
© the Knight's peculiar Humanity, pleas d to find a 
© that after all the tragical Doings every thing wal 
and well, I don't know. But for my own part, I. 
© confeſs, I was ſo diffatisfied, that I was ſorry the 
had faved au aN, and could heartily have wi 
that he had left her ſtone-dead upon the Stage. For 
© cannot imagine, Mr. SPECTATOR, the Miſchief 
* was reſery'd ro do me. I found my Soul, during 
Action, gradually work d up to the higheſt Pitch; 
felt the cxalted Paſſion which all Minds 
.< ceiye at the Sight of Virtue in Diltreſs. The Iq 
ion, believe me, Sir, was ſo ftrong upon me, that 
.* perſuaded, , if I had been let alone in it, 1 ca 
© an, Extremity have ventured to defend your {elf 
+ Sir RoGER againſt half a Score of. the fierceſ 
« hecks : But the ludicrous: Epilogue in the Cloſe d 
c rpc my Ardoyr, and {made me look upon 
* ſuch noble Atchievements, as downright ſilly and 
-+ mantick, What the reſt of the Audience felt, 16 
-< ſo well-tell-: For my ſelf, I muſt declare, that & 
end of the Play I found my Soul uniform, U N 
, Piece; but at the end of the Epilogue it was ſo Jun 
together, and divided betvyeen Jeſt and . Earneſt, 

you will forgive me an 2 Fancy, I wil 
'©. ſet-ir-down, ' I could not but „it my Soul bu 
that Moment quitted my. Body, and ended tothe] 


þ . 
- : , 
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cal Shades in the Poſture it was then in, what a | 
igure it would have made among them. They would 
not have known What to have made of my motley 
breare, half Comick and half Tragick, all over reſem- 
ling a ridiculous Face, that at the ſame time laughs on 
ne fide and cries o Yother. The only Defence, I 
hink, I have ever heard made for this, as it ſeems to 
ne, moſt unnatural Tack of the Comick Tail to the 
Tragick Head, is this, that the Minds of the Audience 
wall be refreſhed, and Gentlemen and Ladies not ſent 
way to their own Homes with too» diſmal and me- 
kncholy Thoughts about them : For who knows the 
pnſequence of this? We are much obliged indeed to 
he Poets for the great Tenderneſs they expreſs for the 
bafety of our Perſons, and heartily thank themfor it. 
Bot if that be all, pray, good Sir, aſſure them, that we 
none of us like to come to any great Harm ; and 
hat, let them do their beſt, we ſhall in all probability 
ive out the Length of our Days, and frequent the 
Theatres more than ever. What makes me more de- 
rous to have ſome Reformation of this matter, is be- 
of an ill Conſequence or two attending it: Fora 
eat many of our Church- Muſicians being related to the 
Theatre, they have, in Imitation of theſe Epilogues, in- 
roduced in their farewell Voluntaries a ſort of Muſick 
quite foreign to the deſign of Church-Services, to the 
rest prejudice of well-diſpoſed People. Thoſe finger- 
ig Gentlemen ſhould be informed, that they ought to 
their Airs to the Place, and Buſineſs; and that the 
ulician is obliged to keep tothe Text as much asthe 
teacher. For want of this, I have found by Expe- 
Ir * great on of — 7 when the 9 
as often, great Pi rt enough, e 
is Subject, and the jadtcbus Clark has with utmoſt 
plipence culled out two Staves proper to the Diſcourſe, 
id I have found in my ſelf and in the reſt of the Pevy 
od Thoughts and Diipoſitions, they have been all in a 
doment diſſipated by a merry Jiggfrom the Organ-Loft. 
due knows not what further fects the Epilogues I 
ave been ſpeaking of may in time produce: But this I 
"I E < wp 
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am credibly informed of, that Paul Lorrain has reſgly} 
upon a very ſudden Reformation in his tragical Dram 
aud that at the next monthly Performance, be detigy WM 
e © inftead of a Penitential Pfalm, to diſmiſs bis Audio, 
© with an 1 Ballard of of ar, | 
Pray, Sir, do what you can to put a ſtop to * 
© ing Evils, and you will very much oblige | 
** 
by ſibul 
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1 his exordie primis 

Omnia, & ipſe tener Mundi concreverit orbis. 
Tum durare ſolum & diſcludere Nerea ponto 
Caperit, & rerum paullatim ſumere formas. vig 


ONGI NUS has obſerved, that there my be 
= Lofrineſs in Sentiments, where there is no Paſſa 
and brings Inſtances out of ancient Authors to ſq 
port this his Opinion. The Pathetick, as that great ( 
tick obſerves, may animate and inflame the Sublime, la 
is not eſſential to it. Accordingly, as he further remut 
we very often find that thoſe who excel moſt in ſtini; 
up the Paſſions, very often want the Talent of writing! 
the great and ſublime manner, and fo on the cont 
Milton has ſhewn himſelf a Maſter in both theſe wit! 
Writing. The ſeventh Book, which we are now entrif 
upon, is an inſtance of that Sublime which is not min 
and worked up with Paſſion. The Author appearsinak 
of compoſed and ſedate Majeſty; and tho the Sentime 
do not give ſo an Emotion as thoſe in the form 
abound with as magnificent Ideas. The fi 
Book, like a troubled Ocean, repreſents Greatnels 
«Confafion; the ſeventh affe&ts the Imagination like 
Ocean in à Calm, and fills the Mind of the Renn 
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2 producing in it any thing like Tumult or Agi- 


THE Critick above mentioned, among the Rules 
hich be lays dawn for ſucceeding in the ſublime way of 
ting, propoſes to his Reader, that he ſhould — 
je moſt celebrated Authors who have gone before him,' 
jd have been engaged in Works of the ſame nature; 
in particular, that if be writes on a poetical Subject, 
ſhould conſider how Homer would have {poken on ſuch 
þ Occaſion. By. this means one great Genius often 
ieches the Flame from another, and writes in his Spirit, 
our copying ſervilely after him, There are u t 
| ſhining Paſſages in Virgil, which have been lighted 
Homer. 
"MILTON, tho' his own natural Strength of Genius 
s capable of furniſhing out a perfect Work, has doubt- 
ſs very much raiſed and ennobled his Conceptions, by 
X. Imitation as that which Longinus has recom- 
IN this Book, which gives an Account of the fix Days 
Works, the Poet received but very few Aſſiſtances from 
eathen Writers, who were Strangers to the Wonders of 
reation, But as there are many glorious ſirokes of 
— * this Subject in Holy Writ, the Author has 
nber —_—_— to them Al the whole courſe of 
Di Critick I have before mentioned, - 
＋ an Hed has taken notice of the ſublime. 
anner in which the Law-giver of the ems has deſcrib'd 
be Creation in the firſt =_ of ' Geneſis; and there 
re many other Aus Aras NO OE to 
de fame Majeſty, this Sabje ect is touched upon. 
lion has ſhewn bis r —— in ma- 
ing uſe of ſuch of 8 for his Poem, 
d in duly qualifying thoſe high St f Eaſtern — 
3 ſuited to Readers whoſe Imaginations were 
to an higher pit pitch than thoſe of colder Climates. 
DA Speech to the Angel, wherein he deſires an 
count of wha had paſſed within the R Anh 4 
ee the Creation, is very great and The 
wing Lines, i which keel hi tht he Dey ont 
too 


* 
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too far ſpent for him to enter upon ſuch a Subject, v 
exquiſite in their kind. | 


OS LON of Jy Joe ape 9 ene | 
Much of his Race, through n | 
Held by thy. Voice, thy potent Voice he hears, 
lnger will delay, to bear thee tell 

His Generation, &c. 


THE Angel's encouraging our firſt Parents in a medd 
e wich the Cauſes which heaſſgy 

the Creation of the World, are very juſt and beam 
ful. The Meſſiah, by whom, as we are told in Scripty 
the Heavens were made, comes forth in the Power of h 
Father, ſurrounded with an Hoſt of Angels, and clothe 
with ſuch a Majeſty as becomes his entring upon 
Work, which, according to our ons, appears th 
utmoſt Exertion of Omnipotence. What a beauti 
Deſcription has our Author raiſed upon that Hint in a 
of the ! And behold there came four Chariots 


from between two Mountains, and the Mountain: were 
zains of Braſs. | 


- About his Chariot numberleſs were pour d 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 
And Virtues, winged Spirits, and Chariots wing d, 
From th Armory of God, where ſtand of old 
Ahriads between t brazen Mountains lodg'd 

| Againſt a ſolemn Day, harneſi d at hand; 

Celeſtial Equipage! and now came 

Spontaneous, for within them Spirit l. d, 
Attendant on their Lord: Heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever- during Gates, Harmonious Sound ! 
on Golden Hinges moving 


I have before taken notice of theſe Chariots of G6 
and of theſe Gates of Heaven; and ſhall here only « 
that Homer gives us the ſame Idea of the latter, as op 
of themſelves; tho be afterwards takes off from it, 
telling us, that the Hours firſt of all _— 


[ 
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. Herps of Clouds which lay as a Barter before 


| do not Know an thing in the whole Poem more 

lime than the Deſcription which follows, where the 
ſhah is repreſented at the head of his Angels, as look- 
down into the Chaos, calming its Confuſion, rid 

o the midſt of it, and drawing the firſt Out- Line of 
Creation. | , 


OM Heavenly Ground they ſtood, and the Shore 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable Abyſs, 
Dutrageous As 4 Sea, dark, waſteful, wild; 

þ from the bottom turn d by furious Winds 

nd ſurging Waves, as Mountains to aſſault | 
Hearn s height, and with the Center mix the Pole. 

Silence, ye troubled Waves, and thou Deep, Peas | 

Faid then th Omnific Word, Diſcord end: 

Nor ſtaid; but, on the Wings of Cherubim 
þ-lifted, in Paternal Glory rode 

ar into Chaos, and the World unborn; 
For Chaos heard his Voice. Him all his Train 
Follow'd in bright Proceſſion, to b ehold 

eation, and the Wonders of his Might. 
Then flaid the fervid Wheels, and in his Hand 
He took the Golden Compaſſes, prepar d 

n God's eternal Store, to circumſcribe 
Ihis Univerſe, and all created Things : 

Dre —*— wow ES — 5 

ound, through the vaſt Profundity obſcure; 

45. ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 

2 


thy juſt Circumference, O World ! 


by 

HE Thought of the Golden Compaſſes is conceived 
pether in Homer's Spirit, and is a very noble Incident 
tus wonderful Deſcription. Homer, when he ſpeaks 
ne Gods, aſcribes to them ſeveral Arms and Inftry- 
ts with the ſame greatneſs of Imagination. Let the 
ver only peruſe the Deſcription of Minerus's gie, 
Puckler, in the fifth Book, with her Spear, which would 
un whole Squadrons, and her Helmet, that was ſuf- 

| E 3 ficient 
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ficient to cover an Army drawn out of an hundred Citie, 
The Golden Compaſſes in the above-mentioned Paſſi 
appear a very natural Inſtrument in the Hand of hin 
whom Plato ſomewhere calls the Divine Geometrician. 4 
Poetry delights in ing abſtracted Ideas in Allegorig 
and ſenſible Images, we find a magnificent Deſcription u 
the Creation form'd after the ſame maoner in one ofth 
Prophets, wherein he deſcribes the Almighty Architect i 
meaſuring the Waters in the Hollow of his Hand, metiy 
out the Heavens with his Span, comprehending the Du 
of the Earth in a Meaſure, weighing the Mountains in Scala 
and the Hills in aBallance. Another of them deſcribingtk 
Supreme Being in this great Work of Creation, repreſent 
him as laying the Foundation of the Earth, and ſiretchi 
a Line upon it: And in another place as garniſking t 
Heavens, 8 the North over the empty Pla 
and hanging the Earth upon nothing. This laſt nol 
Thought Milton has expreſs'd in the following Verſe: 


Hind Earth ſelf-ballane'd on her Center hung. 


THE Beauties of Deſcription in this Book lie fo 
thick, that it is impoſſible to enumerate them in this P. 
The Poet has employ'd on them the whole Energy of at 
Tongue. The ſeveral great Scenes of the Creation riſe q 
to view one after another, in ſuch a manner, that ti 
Reader ſeems preſent at this wonderful Work, and to a 
among the Choirs of Angels, who are the 8 i 
it. How glorious is the Concluſion of the firſt Day! 


I, was the firſt Day Ev'n and .: 
yt be 2 Gnir "o hen Orient Light 
B Celeſti s, W i ö 
Echaling 2 Darkneſs they hehe 
— HeaV/n and Earth! with Foy and Shout 
The p univerſal Orb they fill d. 

WE have the fame Elevation of Thought in theth 
Day, when the Mountains were brought forth, and | 
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inmoliateh the Moumtains huge appear 

1 Ay their broad bare Backs up-heavs 
Into the Clouds, their Tops aſcend the Sky : 

J high as heav/d the tumid Hills, ſo | 
Down ſunk a hollow Bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious Bed of Waters — ( 


have alſo the riſing of the whole vegetable World 
bribed in this 8 which is filled with all the 
races that othet Poets have laviſhed on their Deſcriptioh 
the Spring, and leads the Reader's Imagination into a 
keatre equally ſurpriſing and beautiful. 
THE Glories of the Heay'ns make their Ap- 
de on the fourth Day. . 


Firſt in his Eaſt the glorious Lamp was ſeen, 

Regent of Day; and all th Horizon round 
Invefted with bright Rays, jocund to run 

His Longitude through Heav'n's high Road : the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danced, 
Shedding ſweet Influence: Leſs bright the Moon, - 
But 2 level c Weſt was ſet, | 

His Mirror, with full face borrowing her Lighr 
From him, for other Light ſhe needed none 

In that aſpect, and ſtill that diſtance keeps 

Till Night ; then in the Eaſt — af may 
Revoly'd on Heav'ns great Axle, and her Reign 
With thouſand leſſer: Lights di vidu al holds, 

With thouſand thouſand Stars] that then appear d 


Spangling the Hemiſphere——— 


ONE would wonder how the Poer-couldbe ſo concice 


his Deſcription of the ſix Days Works, as to comprehend 


hem within the bounds of an Epiſode, and at the fame 
me ſo particular, as to give us a lively Idea of them. This 
ſtill more remarkable in his Account of the fifth and 
«th Days, in which he has drawn out to our View the 
bole Animal Creation, from the Reptil to the Behemoth. 
the Lion and the Leviathan are two of the nobleſt Pro- 
E 4 duQions 
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our Author gives us of them. The ſixth Day concluly 


ductions in the World of living Creatures, the Reader 
find a moſt exquifite Spirit of Poetry in the Account wi] 
with the Formation of Man, upon which the Angel tal 
occafion, as he did after the Battel in Heaven, to remi 
Adam of his Obedience, which was the principal Dei 
of this his Viſit. | | 

THE Poet afterwards repreſents the Meſſiah retumig 
into Heaven, and taking a ſurvey of his great Work. They 
is ſomething inexpreſſibly ſublime in this part of the Poe 
where the Author deſcribes that great Period of Time, 
led with ſo many glorious Circumſtances; when the Hen 
and Earth were finiſhed; when the Meſſiah 2ſcendedupi 
triumph thro the everlaſting Gates when he looked dom 
with pleaſure upon his new Creation ; when every Par 
Nature ſeem d to rejoicein its Exiſtence ; when the Mon 
4 ſang together, and all the Sons of God ſhouts 

joy. | 


So EVn and Morn accompliſh} d the fixth Day: 
Tet not till the Creator from his Ok” | 
Deſiſing, the unwearied, up return d, 
Up to the Hevn of Heaw/ns, his high Abode ; 
Thence _ - new 2 yr a 
" Addition of his Empire, it ſhew' 
In proſpe from his Throne, how good, how fairi 
Anſwering bis great Idas: U. 
Follow'd — — the 8 
Symphonious of ten thouſand Harps, that t 
Angelick Harmonies; t Earth, the Air 
Reſounding (thou remember ſt, for thou heard'ſt) 
The Heavens and all the ellations rung ; 
The Planets in their Station ning * 
While the bright Pomp aſcended jubi 
Open, ye everlaſting Gates, they ſung, 
— Heav nt, your living Doors; let in 
x great Creator his Work return d 


Magnificent, his ſix days Work, a World! 


. 
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| cannot conclude this Book upon the Creation, with- 
it mentioning a Poem which has lately appeared under 
ut Title. The Work was undertaken with ſo good an 
tention, and is executed with ſo great a Maſtery, that 
deſerves to be looked upon as one of the moſt uſeful and 
pble Productions in — — The Reader can- 
pt but be pleaſed to find the Depths of Philoſophy enli- 
ned with all the Charms of Poetry, and to ſee fo great 
strength of Reaſon, amidſt ſo beautiful a Redundancy of 
helmagination. The Author has ſhewn us that Defign in 
the Works of Nature, which neceſſarily leads us to the 
owledpe of its firſt Cauſe. In ſhort, he has illuſtrated, 
y numberleſs and inconteſtable Inſtances, that Divine 
iſdom, which the Son of Sirach has fo nobly aſcribed 
the Supreme Being in his Formation of the World, when 
tells us, that He created her, and ſaw her, and num- . 
ered her, and poured her out upon all his Works, L 
Dp Ty CW + 
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uis novus hic noſtris ſucceſſit ſedibus Hoſpes ? 
Dem ſeſe oo A 6 — Armis ! 
Virgs 


TAKE it to be the higheſt Inſtance of a noble Mind. 
to bear great ities without diſcovering in a Man's 
Behaviour an ſciouſneſs that he is ſuperior to the 
{t of the World. Or, to ſay it otherwiſe, it is the Duty 
a great. Perſon ſo to demean himſelf, as that whatever 
dowments he may have, he may appear to value him- 
upon no Qualities but ſach 2228 at : 
ought to think no Man y but for his publick 
hit, Juſtice and Integrity; and all other Endowments 
cemed only as they contribute to the exerting thoſe 
Tues, * knows 
7 it 
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it is of no Conſideration to other Men that he is ſo, by 
as he employs thoſe 'bigh Talents for their Uſe and 80 
vice. He who affets the Applauſes and Addrefies of of 
Multitude, or aſſumes to himſelf a Pre-eminence upon ay 
other Conſiderat ion, muſt ſoon turn Admiration into Cop 
tempt. It is certain, that there can be no Merit in ay 
Man who is not conſcious of it; but the Senſe that it j 
valuable only according to the Application of it, mala 
that Superiority amiable, which would otherwiſe be ini 
dious. In this Light it is conſidered as a Thing in which 
Men bears a ſhare: It annexes the Ideas of Dignity 
Power, and Fame, in an agreeable and familiar manner, n 
him who is Poſſeſſor of it; and all Men who are Stray 

to him are naturally incited to indulge 2· Curioſity i 
holding the Perſon, Behaviour, Feature, and Shape 
him, in whoſe Character, perhaps, each Man had forne 
fomething in common with himſelf. Whether ſuch, « 
any other, are the Cauſes, all Men have a yearning Cuj 
_ ofity to bebold a Man of heroick Worth; and I have hy 
many Letters from all Parts of this Kingdom, that u 
aeſt I would give them an exact Account of the Stat 

the Mein, the Aſpect of the Prince who lately viſtd 
England, and has done ſuch Wonders for the Liberty 
— It would e the moſt Curious to form 1 
himſelf that fort of Man my ſeveral Correſpondents a 
pect to hear of; by the Action mentioned when they & 
fire a Deſcription of him: There is always ſome big 
that concerns themſelves, and growing out of their om 
Circumſtances, in all their Enquiries. A Friend of mins 
in Wales beſeeches me to be very exact in my Account d 
that wonderful Man, who had marched an Army and i 
its Baggage over the Alps; and, if poſſible, to lem 
whether Peaſant who ſhew'd him the Way, and i 
drawn in the Map, be yet living. A Gentleman from the 
Univerſity, who is deeply intent on the Study of Hum 
nity, deſires me to be as particular, if I had Opportunity 
in obſerving the whole Interview Letween his Highuch 
and our late General. Thus do Mens Fancies work . 
corcing to their ſeveral Educations and ra 
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al pay Reſpect, mixed with Admiration, to this il- 
ious Character. I have waited for his Arrival in Hol- 
before I would let my Correſpondents know, that 

have not been ſo uncurious a Spectator, as not to hive. 

en Prince Eugene. It would be very difficult, as I ſaid 


N 
0 ſt now; to anſwer every Expectation of thoſe who have 
” it to me on that Head; nor is it poſſible for me to 
1 Words to let one know what an artful Glance there 
0 in his Countenance who ized Cremona; how 
rig he appears who forced Trenches of Turin: 
it in general I can fay, that he who behoids him, will 
y _ from him any thing that is to be imagined or 
eccnted by the Wit or Force of Man. The Prince is 
that Stature which makes a Man moſt eafily become 
Parts of Exerciſe, has Height to be graceful on Occa- 
dns of State and Ceremony, and no leſs adapted for 
Woility and Diſpatch: his Aſpect is erect and compos d; 
s Eye lively Ind —— et rather vigilant than 
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0 

» MiSikling; bis Action and Addreſs the moſt eaſy imagina- 
ud his Behaviour in an Aſſembly peculiarly grace- 
rd in a certain Art of mixing inſenſibly with the reſt, 


becoming one of- the — inſtead of receiving 

Courtſhip of it. The Shape of his Perſon, and Com- | 
ure of his Limbs, are remarkably exact and beauti - 
There is in his Look ſomething ſublime, which 
es not ſcem_10- aviſe from bis Quality or Cheracter, 
it the innate Diſpoſition of his Mind, It is apparent 
he ſaffers the Preſence of much Company, inſtead 
taking delight in it; and he appeared in Publick while 
ith us, rather to return Good-will, or ſatisfy Curioſity, 
in to gratify any Taſte he himſelf had ot being popular. 
bis Thoughts are never tumultuous in Danger, they 
as little diſcompoſed on Occafions of Pomp and Mag- 
cence: A great Soul is affected in either Caſe, no fur- 
than in conſidering the propereſt Methods to extri- 
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<< it ſelf from them. If this Hero has the ſtrong In- 
„ies to uncommon Enterprizes that were remarkable 
ander, he proſecutes and enjoys the Fame of them 
b the Juſtneſs, Propriety, and good Senſe of Ceſar. It 


1 to obſerve in him a Mind as capable of being en- 
ter tained 


/ 
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tertained with Contemplation-as Enterprize ; a Mind 
- for great Ex its, but not impatient Dent | 
ert it ſelf. Prince has Wiſdom and Valour in as hi 
Perfection as Man can enjoy it; which noble Facult 
in conjunction, baniſh all Vain-Glory, Oſtentation, Ami 
tion, and all other Vices which might intrude upon by 
Mad © mers A 9 * and Qualities d 
y render this Perſanage ſo extraordinary, tix 
be sto <7. Lagos Tus! ang geo 
have in him, the ion of his very. ſelf, + 
ſtrated from the Circumſtances in which Fortune u 
placed him. Thus were you. to ſee Prince Eugene, 
were told he was a private Gentleman, you would fay 
is a Man of Modeſty and Merit: Should you be told the 
was Prince Eugene, he would be diminiſhed no otherwi 
than that part of diſtant Admiration would turn 
familfar Good- This I thought fit to entertain u 
Reader with, concerning an Hero who never was equuli 


AVING;, to oblige my 
printed his Letter laſt Friday, 
new Epi he cannot take it amiſs, if I nc 
publiſh another, which I have juſt received from 200 
tetnan who does not agree with him in his Sentime 
upon that Matter. n 


. 
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ieee etc in your laſt 
« Friday's Paper, which has been ſo generally applau · 
ed by the Town, and receiv'd ſuch Honours as were 
ever before given to any in an Engliſh Theatre. 
THE 2— adin not permit Mrs. Oldfield to go 
ns gps the IA t, till ſhe had repeated it twice; 
ſecond Night the Noiſe of Ancora's was as loud as 
ore, and ſhe was again obliged to ſpeak it twice: the 
hird Night it was called for a ſecond times and, in 
hort, to all other Epi which are dropt 
er the third Repreſentation of the Play, this has al- 
ady been nine times. | , 
I muſt own I am the more ſurprized to find this 
ſure in oppoſition to the whole Town, in a Paper 
hich has hi been famous for the Candour of its 
I can by no means allow your melancholy Corre- 
pondent, that the new Epilogue is unnatural becauſe 
is gay. had a mind to be learned, I could tell 
and Epilogue were real Parts of 
| yz but every one knows that on the 
Britiſh Stage they are diſtin Performances by them- 
Ives, Pieces entirely detached from the Play, and no 
way eſſential to it. | ih! 
THE moment the Play ends, Mrs. Oldfield is no 
ore Andromache, but Mrs. Oldfield; and tho the Poet 
d left Audromache ſtone-dead upon the Stage, as your 
nious Correſpondent phraſes it, Mrs. Oldfield might 
till have ſpoke a 4 — We have an Inſtance 
f this in a Tragedy where there is not only a Death but 
Martyrdom. St. Catharine was there perſonated by 
Nell Gwin; ſhe lies fone dead upon the Stage, but upon 
hoſe Gentlemens ting to remove her Body, whoſe - 
Bulmeis it is to carry off the Slain in our Exgliſß Tra- 
fedies, ſhe breaks out into that abrupt Beginning of 
—— rear 


* 


Hold, 


9 
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Hold, are o mad ? danm'd confounded * 
Tam 1oriſe and þ the Epilogue. © 1 


 « THIS diverting Manner was always practiſed by l 
* Dryden, who if he was not the beſt Writer of 
© gies in his time, was allowed by ev one to have th 


« happieſt Turn for a Prologue or an The g 
to Cleomenes, Don Sebaſtian, The-Duke of Gu 


e Love Triumphant, are all Precedentsd 


5 = nn this Practice by that eich 
2 ſpoken a few years fince, fy 
6 ' the Tragedy of Phædra and Hippolitus; with a | 

others, in which the Authors have endeavour'y 
6 — the Audience merry. If they have not all @ 
©: ceeded ſo well as the Writer of this, they have howere 

. ſhewn that it was not for want of Good-will. 

] muſt further obſerve, that the Gaiety of it may 
*-ſtill the more proper, as-it is the end of 2 French Ply 
«- fince every one knows that Nation, who are peneriy 
C 'd to hare as polite a Taſte as any in Europe, 

ways cloſe their Tragick Entertainments with what thy 
© eull a Petite Piece; which is purpoſely defign'd to ni 

« Mirth, and ſend away the — well pleaſed. Ty 
* fame Perſon who bas ſupported the chief Character i 
the Tragedy, very often plays the principal Part in th 
© Petite Piece; ſo that I have my ſelt ſeen at Paris, C 
and Lali ated the ſame Night by the fame Man. 

© TRAGI-COMEDY, indeed, you have your f. 
© in a former tion found foul — very julth, 
© becauſe it breaks the Tide of the Paſſions wiile thy 
* are yet flowing; but this is nothing at all to tit 

<-preſent Caſe, where they have already had their f 

$5 courſe, | 

© AS the ee eee 
Practice of our beſt Poets, ſo it is not ſuch an o 
y „ Which, as the Duke of Backingbam-ſays in his Reben 
might ſerve for any other Play i but wholly riſes out a 


6: — of che Piece it was 1 * 11 
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« THE only Reaſon your mournful Correſpondent 
zires againſt this facetions Epilogue, as he calls it, is, that 
de has a mind to go home melaucholy. I with the Gen- 
eman may not be more grave than wiſe. For my own 
put, | muſt confeſs I think it very ſufficient to have the 
nguiſh of a fictitious Piece remain upon me while it is 
xreſenting; but I love to be ſent home to bed in a 
ood humour. If Phyſibulus is however reſoly'd to be 
inconſolable, and not have his Tears dried up, he 
jeed only continue his old Cuſtom, and when he has 
lad his Half Crown's worth of Sorrow; link out before 
de Epilogue begins. ; k 
IT is pleaſant enough to hear this Tragical Genius 
amplaining of the great Miſchief Andromache had 
Jone him: What was that? Why, ſhe made him laugh. 
The poor Geatleman's Sufferings put me in mind of 
arlequin's Caſe, who was tickled to death. He tells us 
bon after, thro' a ſmall Miſtake of Sorrow for Rage, 
hat during the whole Action he was ſo very ſorry, t 
te thinks he could have attack d half a ſcore of the fierceſt 
{obocks in the Exceſs of his Grief, I cannot but look 
pon it as an happy Accident, that a Man who is fo 
loody-minded in his Affliction, was diverted from this 
it of outragious Melancholy. The Valour of this Gen- 
leman in his Diſtreſs, brings to one's memory the Rig 
f the ſorrowful Countenance, who lays about him at ſuch 
n unmerciful rate in an old Romance. I ſhall readily 
rant him that his Soul, as he himſelf ſays, would have 
ade 4 very Fidiculous Figure, had it quitted the Body, 
d deſcended to the Poetical Shades, in ſuch an Eu- 
dunter, 
AS to his Conceit of tacking a Tragic Head with a 
omnic Tail, in order to refreſh the Audience, it is ſuch a 
jece of Fargon, that I don't know what to make of it. 
THE elegant Writer makes a very ſudden Tranfiti- 
from the Play-houſe to the Church, and from thence, 
d the Gallows. 1 N 
AS for what relates to the Church, he is of opinion, 
pat theſe Epilogues have given occaſion to thoſe merry 


[231 from. the Organ-Loft, which Lave diſſpated 2 
. £006 
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© good Thoughts, and Diſpoſitions he. hes fownd in king 
© and the reſt of the Pew, the ſingin 
222 ans by th dicks cad 1 
HE ene next "let ders f 


«om * — at 2 - lor a ſeri 


Play, ff of the Fate choſe unhappy w. - 
c who are emned to ſuffer an ignominious Dexth | 
« the Juſtice of our Laws, endeavours to make the | 
« der merry on ſo improper an occaſion, by thoſe py 
* Burleſque | Expreſſions of Tragical Dramas, and May 
< Performances. 


Tam, Sir, with great Reſpelt, 


REXEE 


Vo; 342. 7 en April . Rey 


n W 


Regard to Decency is a Rule of Life in 
neral, but more ect” to be confulted bg 
Female World, I cannot overlook the f 


Letter which deſcribes an egregious Offender. 


My. SyzCTATOR; 
e Was this Day looking over Den u 

T: ing in that of December the 5th with great de 
« the amiable Grief of Aeris for the Abſence of ber f 
© band, "hy ir ee Oe from the Cha 
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nces of my own Life, who am a Soldier, and expect 
ery day to receive Orders; which will oblige me to 
aye behind me a Wife that is very dear to me, and 
at very deſervedly. She is, at preſent, I am ſure, no 
ray below your Aſteria tor Conjugal Affection: But I 
e the Behaviour of ſome Women ſo little ſuited to the 
ircumftances wherein my Wife and I ſhall ſoon be, 
bat it is with R I never r lam 
ding to my . puts me to preſent Pain, is 
de Example of a young Lady, whoſe Story you ſhall 
ave as well as I can give it you. Hortenſius, an Officer 
Rank in her joys Service, happen'd in a 
tain Part of England to be brought to a Country- 
jentleman's Houſe, where he was received with that 
ore than ordinary Welcome, with which Men of do- 
geſtick Lives entertain ſach few Soldiers whom a mili- 
ry Life, from the variety of Adventures, has not ren- 
d over-bearing, but humane, eaſy, and agreeable: 
ortenſucs ſtay d here ſome time, and eaſy Acceſs at 
hours, as well as unavoidable Converſation at ſome 
rts of the Day with the beautiful Sylvana, the Gen- 
jt ce Sith every Tale Country Abode they fea 
y with every little e ee 
ben they take the air; and 'tis natural to fancy 
puld live in every neat (by which they paſs) 
uch happier than in their t Circumſtances, The 
rbulent way of Life which Hortenſius was uſed to, 
ade him reflect with much Satisfaction on all the Ad- 
antages of a ſweet Retreat one day; and among the 
t, you'll think it not improbable, it might enter into 
Thought, that ſuch a Woman as Sylvana would con- 
mmate the Happineſs. The World is ſo debauched 
nth mean erations, that Hortenſius knew it would 
receiy'd as an Act of Generoſity, if he asked for a 
oman of the higheſt Merit, without further Queſti- 
bs, of a Parent who had nothing to add to her perſo- 
| Qualifications, The Wedding was celebrated at her 
ter's Houſe: When that was over, the generous Huſ- 
ad did not ion his Proviſion for her to the Cir- 
ſtances of her Fortune, but conſidered his Wife as his 
| « Darling, 
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Darling, his Pride, and his Vanity, or rather that it 
in the Woman he had choſen that a Man of Senſe wi 
* 'ſhew Pride or Vanity with an Excuſe, and therefy 
_ ©- adorned her with rich Habits and valuable Jewels: He 

* not however omit to admoniſh her that he did his i 
* utmoſt in this; that it was an Oftentation he couldg 
but be guilty of to a Woman he had fo much pleite 

in, defiring her to conſider it as ſuch; and begged ef 
_* alfo to take theſe Matters rightly, and believe the Gen 

© the Gowns, the Laces would ſtill become her bette, 
ber Air and Behaviour was ſuch, that it might appex 
dreſſed thus rather in compliance to his Humour f 
© way, than out of any value ſhe her ſelf had for 
© Trifles, To this Leſſon, too hard for Woman, } 
* renſacs added, that ſhe muſt be ſure to ſtay with! 
- Es an are ma 27 — 1 ſoon L. 5 
tenſius departed, Sylvana law ing · glaſ 
* the Love he concciv'd for her was wholly owing tot 
Accident of ſeeing her: and ſhe is convinced it 
only her Mis fortune the reſt of Mankind had not belt 
5 her, or Men of much greater Quality and Merit bad 
* tended for one ſo genteel, tho bred in Obſcurity; & 
of oy wa tho* neyer acquainted with Court or Town. 
© therefore reſolved not to hide ſo much Excellence fr 
* the World, but without any regard to the Able 
* of the moſt generous Man alive, ſhe is now the git 
© Lady about this Town, and has ſhut out the Thoy 
of her' Husband by a conſtant Retinue of the v 
b agg Hara dendy. dikes rg ebay hot 
| quanders away all Hoertenſius is able to ſupply 
* with, tho' that Supply is purchaſed with no lels Di 
* culty than the Hazard of his Life. © 
NOW, Ar.SyECTATOR, would it not bea Wa 
becoming your Office to treat this Criminal as ſhe 
* ſerves? You ſhould give it the ſevereſt Reflection 
* can: You ſhould tell Women, that they are moe 
* countable for Behaviour in Abſence than after Dal 
* The Dead are not diſhonour'd by their Levities; | 
© Living may return, and be laugh'd at by empty i 
5 who will not fall to turn into ridicule the good Max? 
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o unſeaſonable as to be till alive, and come and 
oil good Company. 


1 am, Sir, your moſt obedient humble Servant. 


LL Strineſs of Behaviour is ſo unmercifully laugh'd 
n our Age, that the other much worſe Extreme is the 
Ye common Folly. But let any Woman conſider which 
the two Offences an Husband would the more eaſily 
vive, that of being leſs entertaining than ſhe could to 
aſe Company, or raifing the Defiresof the whole Room 
is diſadvantage ; and ſhe will eaſily be able to form her 

duct. We have indeed carry'd Womens Characters 

much into publick Life, and you ſhall ſee them now-a- 
z affeRt a fort of Fame: but I cannot help venturing 
difoblige them for their Service, by telling 

of a Woman's is 
tick Life; ſhe is blameable orpraiſe-worthy according. 
her Carriage affects the Houſe of her Father or her Huſ- 
id, All ſhe has to do in this World, is contain'd 

un the Duties of a Daughter, a Siſter, a Wife, and a. 
ther: All theſe may be well performed, tho' a Lady 
puld not be the very fineſt Woman at an Opera or an 
ſembly, They are likewiſe conſiſtent with a moderate 
reof Wit, a plain Dreſs, and modeſt Air. But when 

yery Brains of the Sex are turned, and they place their 
nbition on Circumſtances, wherein to excel is no ad- 
Ting we frequarty does, Ia thete placing ol hel 
d, as it s, in their ing all their 
duftry, Pleaſure and Ambition on rag which will 
turally make the Gratifications of Life laſt, at beſt, no 
wer than Youth and good Fortune? And when we con- 
fer the leaſt ill Conſequence, it can be no leſs than look- 
p on their own Condition as years advance, with a diſ- 
iſh of Life, and falling into Contempt of their own Per- 
u, or being the- Derifion of others. But when t 
hafider themſelves as they ought, no other than an ad- 

nal Part of the Species, (for their own ineſs and 
omfort, as well as. that of thoſe for whom they were 
Im) their Ambition to excel will be directed accordingly ; 


* 
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and they will in no part of their Lives want Op 
of Jem ſhining — to their Fathers, H 


Brothers, or 


a. LEAR ARE TE (6 
4 EC. WAY 4 * , * v7 
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—— rt et illin⸗ 


8g HONEYCOMB, who love 8 
occaſlon all the little rf} wa. | 
told us yeſterday at the Club, — 4 mi 
be a great deal faid for the Tranſmi of Souls, 4 
that the Eaſtern Parts of the Wor believed in tha 
Qrine to this day. Sir Paul Nycaut, fays he, gives 
account of ſeveral well-diſpoſed Mahometans that — 
the Freedom of any little Bird they fee confined to a Cy 
and tlrink they merit as much by it, as we ſhould do tk 
by ranſoming any of our Countrymen from their Czptin 
. ou muſt know, ſays WIL I, n__ 
conſider every Animal as a Bre 
or a her in diſguiſe, and therefore think themſelves ol 
ged to extend their Charity to them, tho' under ſuch me 
Circumſtances. They'll tell you, ſays WIL T, that Wl 
Soul of a Man, when he dies, immediately paſſes 
the Body of another Man, or of ſome Brute, Wich bes 
ſembled in his Humour, or his Fortune, when he 
one of us. N 
AS I was wondring what this Profuſion of Lemmi 
would end in, W IL. told us that Fact Freelove, wi u 
a Fellow of Whim, made Love to one of thoſe Lad 
who throw away all their Fondocls on Parrots, Mak 


ren . 


5 
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he writ a very pretty Epiſtle upon this hint. Jack, 

he, was conducted — —.— where he — 
himſelf for ſome time with her favourite Monkey, 

ich was Chained in one of the Windows ; till at length 
ing a Pen and Ink lie by him, he writ the followin 
er to his Miſtreſs, in the Perſon of the Monkey; 

| her not coming down ſo ſoon as he expected, left it 

he Window, and went about his buſineſs. 

HE Lady ſoon after coming into the Parlour, and ſee- 

her Monkey look upon a Paper with great Earneftneſz, 

Kit up, and to this day is in ſome doubt, ſays WIL T 
her it was written by Jack or the Monkey. | 


OT having the Gift of Speech, I have a long time 
© waited in vain for an Opportunity of making 
y ſelf known to you; and having at the Con- 
niences of Pen, Ink, and Paper by me, I gladly take 
occafion of giving you my Hiſtory in Writing, which 
roulc Ge ts by weed of Mouth, You muſt know, 


dam, that about a thouſand Years I was an 1» 
—— and _ in . re Se- 

whi European Philoſopher, called Pythagoras, 
kid to have learned from our Fraternity. I bad fo in- 
tiated my ſelf by my great Skill in the occult Sciences 
ith a Dzmon whom 1 uſed to converſe with, that he 
dniſed to grant me whatever I ſhould ask of him. 
lefired that my Soul might never paſs into the Body 
a Brute Creature ; but this he told me was not in his 


an my Memory 

ſon who lived in different Animals. This he told me 
u within his Power, and accordingly promiſed on the 
ordof a Dzmoa that he would grant me what I de- 
d. From that time forth I lived ſo very unblamea- 
Pn 
ns, an Office which I diſcharged with great Integrity 
the Day of my Death. | 


* , 4 1 
U „ 
* 
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another human eh 


into 
—— 


f i 
* Woods under the ſhape of a Jack-call, and ſoon | 
* my ſelf in the Service of a Lion. I uſed to yelp cx 
Den about midnight, which was his time of ro 
© and ſeeking after his Prey. He dlveays followed m 
* the Rear, and when I had run down a fat Buck, 4 
* Goat, or an Hare, after he had feaſted very ple 
* upon it him, would now and then throw me 
PIC Jo ked for my 


3 Wakihnhgration 1 wes agala Geuph 
Legs, and became an Indian Tax-gatherer ; but 
c been guilty of great Extravagances, and being i 
to an expenſive Jade of a Wiſe, I ran fo a 

© debt, that I not ſhew my Head, | ca 
© ſooner ſtep out of my Houſe, an 
© body or other that lay in wait for me. 
* ofthe Bren . 


, hurry d into a Dungeon, where 


N Soul then enter'd into @ Flying-Flſh 1 U 
State led a moſt melancholy Life for the ſpc 
« years, Several Fiſhes of Prey purſued me whes | 
© the Water, and if I betook my ſelf to my Wings i 
* ten to one but I had a Flock of Birds aiming at f 
« I] was one day flying amidſt a Fleet of Engliſo & 
V obſerved 2 huge Sea. Bull wherting bis Bill and e 
 zuſt over my Head: r 
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« at laſt carry d off by a Cold that he got under 
* dow one Night in a Serenade. 2 
— — r — # 
aſter ng t ue 
8 "roy Vers — 1 is men | 
n by a Saw 
s Engliſh Factory, and ſent over into Great- Britain: | y 
© not inform you how I came into your hand. Ton! 
© Madam, this is not the firſt time that you have hu 
© in a Chain: I am, however, very bappy in this ny 
© tivity, as you often beſtow on me thoſe Kiſſes af 
s your which —— w_ the yu 
© I was a Man. this Diſcovery of my Perſon 
© not tend to my diſadvantage, but that you will fil; 
r 
mn 


r 


ö 
6 2 m 3 as m to 
of wy e one time 
eee im fach 6 Soap won't like. 


LEON OLE CO = L925? 


Ne 344. Fr iday, April 4. 
| — ts uivendi cauſa palaro of. In. 


2 — dia 
it has not into your way to 
« on little Ambien; or the 1 


: Such Obſervations, 
« would makes eg of low Life, 1 my 6 
into a great ation, which aroſe (as moſt ex 
add Max's Life form 6) 
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we Accident. I was ſome days unfortunately en- 
| w of Gen whe ay SH. 


| been by a t. I had quickly vanquiſhed 
os Cladion in Company but one, who was ſuch a 
Prodigy in his way, and withal fo very merry during the 
whole Entertainment, that he inf betrayed me to 
continue his Competitor, which in a little time concluded 
ff inſult, I ate a conſiderable Proportion beyond what 
— — in honour to do. The 
&& however of this Engagement, has made me re- 
alve never to eat mnre for Renown; and [I have, 
want to this Reſolution, compounded three Wagers I 
had depending on the Strength of my Stomach; which 
uppened very luckily, becauſe it was ſtipulated in our 
nicles either to play or pay. How a Man of common 
ſenſe could be thus engaged, is hard to determine; buc 
he Occaſion of this, is to deſire you to inform ſererul 
luttons of my Acquaintance, who look on me with En- 
y, that they had beſt moderate their Ambitian in time, 
t Infamy or Death attend their Succeſs. I forgot to 
|| you, Sir, with what unſ Praſure I receive 
he Acclamations and A of the whole Board, when 
had almoſt eat my Antagoniſf into Convulſions : It 
ras thenh that I returned his Mirth upon him with 
ch ſucceſs as he was hardly able to ſwallovy, though 
ompted by a deſire of Fame, and a paſſionate Fond 

ls for Diſtinction. I had not endeavoured to excel fo 
bad not the Co been ſo loud in their Appro- 
ion of my Victory, I don't queſtion but the ſame 
hirſt after Glory has often a Man to drink Quarts 
thout taking breath, and 3 Men to many 


ol. V. 
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Sather as difficult Enterprizes; which if otherwiſe yy 
od, might turn very much to a Man's advantage, 7] 
Ambition of mine was indeed extravagantly purſe 
\* however I can't help obſerving, that you hardly e. 

* a Man commended for a good. Stomach, but he inn 

* diately falls to eating more (tho he had before deni 
well to confirm the Perſon that commended him i 
good Opinion of him, as to convince any other x; 
Table, who may have been unattentive enough og 

t have done juſtice to his Character. 

1 am, Sw, 


Toner moſt humble Seryan;, 


Ar. SPECTATOR, 
ck Have wric to you three or four times, to dt 
. © you would rake notice of an impetrtinent Cuk 
© the Women, the fine Women, have lately fallen | 
« of taking Snuff. This filly Trick is attended with f. 
. © a Co Air in ſome Ladies, and ſuch a ſedate mal 
: 3 that I —— _ molt tod 
m of; but they are to me y diſagrecable. k 
Jane is fo impatient of being without it, tha 
takes it as often as ſhe does Salt at Meals; and u 
© affects a wonderful Eaſe and Negligence in all ber n 
© ner, an upper. Lip mixed with Snuff and the Saua 
* wehat is preſented ro the Obſervation of all who ha 
bond to eat with her. The pretty Creature her 
does li the can to be as diſagreeable as ber Aunt; 
© if ſhe is not as offenſive to the Eye, ſhe is quite a u 
to the Ear, and mak es up all ſhe wants in a confident 
dy a nauſcous Raule of the Noſe when the Snuff id 
* yered, and the Fingers make the Stops and Cloſes on 
.* Noftrils. This, perhaps, is not a very courtly [mip 
4 — of Ladies; that is very true: but where 
* the Offence? Is it in thoſe who commit, or thok 
'©4 obſerve rt? As for my part, I have been fo eum 
« difpuſted with this filthy Phyfick hanging on the lin 
the moſt agreeable Converſation, or Perſon, n 
dern able to make up for it. As to thoſe who wl 
5. for no othet end dot to givetherſtlycsoccalionfor 8 
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ation, or to fill up little Intervals of Diſcourſe, I can 
hear with them 3 then they muſt not uſe it when 
ther is ſpeaking, who ought to be heard with too 
much reſpect, to admit of at that time from 
nd to band the Snuff- Box. But Navilla is ſo far taken 
with her Behaviour in this kind, that ſhe pulls out her 
Box (which is indeed full of good Brazile) in the mid- 
dle of the Sermon; and to ſhew ſhe has the Audacity of 
a well-bred Woman, ſhe offers it the Men as well as 
the Women who fit near her: But ſince by this Time all 
the World knows ſhe has a fine Hand, I am in hopes 
ſhe may give her ſelf no further trouble in this matter. 
On Sunday was ſevennight, when they came about for 
the Offering, ſhe gave her Charity with a very good Air, 
but at the ame Time asked the Church-warden if he 
would take a Pinch, Pray, Sir, think of theſe things in 
time, and you will oblige, be 
| Sir, your moje humble Ser vunt. 


n 
1 — — 


8 — 4 — 
A Fa <4 - / . - W 2 


0 4 _— _—. 
1 EY 


Sant ius his animal, mentiſque capacius alts 
Deerat adhuc, . catera poſſet, 


Natus homo oft =—— Ov. Met! — 


HE Accounts which Raphael gives of the Battel of 
Angels, and the Creation of the World have in them 
thoſe Qualifications which the Criticks judge requi- 

do m Epiſode. They are nearly related to the priuci- 

u Aftion, and bave 2 juſt Connection with the Fable. 
THE eighth Book opens with a beautiful Deſcription uf 
6 le Impreſſion which this Diſcourſe of the Archangel made 
WT our firſt Parent. Adam afterwards, by a very natural 
Aly, concerniug the Motions of thoſe Cele- 
Badics K glorious Appearance a- 
2 


mong 


* 


Conciſeneſs and Perſpicuity, and at the fame time dreſs 
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mong the ſix days Works. The Poet here, with « oli 
deal of Art, repreſents Eve as withdrawing from this wii 
of their Converſation, to Amuſements more ſuitableto ih 
Sex. He well knew, that the Epiſode in this Book, wd 
is filled with Adam's Account of his Paſſion and Eft 
for Eve, would have been improper for her hearing, A 
has therefore deviſed very juſt and beautiful Reaſons i 


her retiring. 


So ſpake our Sire, and by his Count'nance ſeem d 
Entring on fiudious Thoughts abſiruſe : which Eve 
Percerumg, where ſhe ſat retired in ſight, 

With Lowlineſs majeſtick, from her Seat, 

And Grace, that won who ſaw 10 wiſh her Stay, 
Roſe ; and went forth among her Fruits and Flowe 
To viſit how they proſper'd, Bud and Bloom, 
Her Nurſery: they at her coming ſprung, 

And toucii A by her fair Tendance gladlier grew, 
Yet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch Diſcourſe 
Delighted, or nor capable her Ear 

Of what was high: Such Pleafure ſhe reſerved, 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole Auditreſs ; 

Her Husband the Relater ſhe preferr d 

the Angel, and of him to ach 


t rather : he, ſhe knew, would mtermix 
Grateful Digreſſions, and ſolue high Diſpute 


With conjugal Careſſes; from his Li 
Not — alone pleas'd her. O meet now 
Such Pairs, in Love and mutual Honour join d! 


THE Angel's returning a doubtful Anſwer to 4du 
Enquiries, was not only for the moral Reaſon whid 
the Poet aſſigns, but becauſe it would have been highly 
ſurd to have given the Sanction of an Archangel to ary p# 
ticular Syſtem of Philoſophy. The chief Points in the i 
temaick and Copernican Hypotheſis are deſcribed witk pri 


in ng and poetical Images. 
—— — ahem o 
bis own Hiſtory, and relates to him the Circumſtancs 
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Which be found himſelf upon his Creation; as alſo his 
SSD. ccrfation with his Maker, and firſt ing with Eve- 
ere is no part of the Poem more apt to raiſe the Atten- 
n of the Reader, than this Diſcourſe of our great An- 


or; as nothing can be more ſurpr;zing and delightful 

us, than to hear the Sentiments that aroſe in the firſt 

WE... while he was yet new and freſh from the Hands of 
; Creator. The Poet has iaterwoven every mrs ven 
elvered upon this Subject in Holy Writ with ſo many 
' tiful Imaginations of hisoven, that nothing can be con- 
ed more juſt and natural than this whole Epiſode. As 
Author knew this Subject could not but be agreeable to 
Reader, he would not throw ir into the Relation of the 
days Works, but reſerved it for a diſtin& Epiſode, that 
might have an opportunity of expatiating upon it more 
unge. Before I cater on this part of the Poem, I can- 
but take notice of two ſhining Paſſages in the Dia- 

ge between Adam and the Angel. The firſt is that 
terein our Anceſtor gives an account of the pleaſure he 
1 him, which contains a very no- 
Mor | | 


or while I fit with thee, I ſeem in Heav'n, 
fmeeter thy Diſcourſe is to my Ear 
Than Fruits of Palm-tree (pleaſanteſt to Thirſt 
rom) ＋ from yg at — 
| Repaſs: they ſatiate, don f U. 
5 hy pt 422 Words with Grace divine 
d, bring to their Sweetneſs no Satiety. 


HE other I ſhall mention, is that in which the Angel 
areaſon why he ſhould be glad to hear the Story 
was about to relate. | 


or 1 that day was abſent, as befel, 
ound on a Voyage "ne 3 
en Excurſſon towards the Gates of Hell, 
quar'd in full Legion ( ſuch Command we bag) 
0 ſee that none thence iſſued forth a Spy, 
' Enemy, while God Po. in his Work, 

3 
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Leſt he, incens'd at Eruption bold, 3 
"Dfroties with Oates — [ 


THERE is no queſtion but our Poet drew the Ini 
in what follows from that in Virgil's fixth Book, wall 
ea, and the Sibyl ſtand before the Adamantine G+ oli 
which are there deſcrib'd as ſhut upon the Place of 1 
ments, and ligen to the Groans, the Clank of Chains, vii 
the Noiſe of Iron Whips, that were heard in thoſe Regi 
of Pain and Sorrow. 
Faſt we found, faſt ſhne 
. The diſmal Gates, — L ſtrong; 
But long ere our Approaching heard within 

Noiſe, other than the Sound of Dance or Song, 

Torment, and land Lament, and furious Rage. 


ADAM then proceeds to give an account of his 0 
dition and Sentimeats immediately after his Creat 
9) 1977" 14 n the Poſture in whig 
found himſelf, the beautiful Landskip that ſurrounded 
and the Gladneſs of Heart which grew up in him en 
occaſion ? Wr 1 K 2 Fo 


Ms new waked from ſoundeft Sleep, 
Soft on the flow'ry Herb I found me laid 
In balmy Sweat, which with his Beams the Sun 
Soon dried, and on the reabing Moiſture fed, 
Streight towards Heav' n my mond ring Eyes I tur 
An gaz'd awhile the ample Sky, till rais'd 
y quick inſtinctive Motion, up I ſprung, 
A. thitherward endeavouring, and upri 
Stood on my Feet: About me round I ſaw 
Hill. Dale, and Woods, and ſunny Plains, 
And liquid — 4 murmuring Streams ; by theſe | 
Creatures that lid. and mov d, and walk'd, or 
Birds on the Branches warbling ; all things ſinil d: 
With Fragrance, and with Foy my Heart oerflow's, 


AD AM is afterwards deſcrib'd as ſurprized at bi 
Exiſtence, and taking a fyyyey of himſelf and of 
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orks of Nature. He likewiſe is 1 as diſco- 
0 


nh the Light of Reaſon,” that he and every thing 
| ”, 10 muſt — the Effect of ſome Being inf 
ey good and powerful, and that this Being had a right to 
TR: Worſhip and Adoration. His firſt Addreſs to the Sun, 
d to thoſe Parts of the Creation which made the moſt 
tinguiſhed Figure, is very natural and amuſing to the 
e gination. 
os Sum, ſaid I, fair Light, 
And thou enlighten'd Earth, ſo freſh and gay, 
Ye Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods and Plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair Creatures tell, 
Tell if you ſaw, how came I thus, how here? 


HIS next Sentiment, when upon his firſt going to ſleep 
fancies himſelf lofing his Exiſtence, and falling away 
to nothing, can never be ſufficiently admired. His Dream, 
which he till preſeryes the Conſciouſneſs of his Exiſt- 
ce, together with his Removal into the Garden which 
u prepared for his Reception, are alſo Circumſtances 
+ 8 and grounded upon what is delivered in 
cred Story. 
THESE and the like wonderful Incidents in this Part 
the Work, have in them all the Beauties of Novelty, 
the ſame time that they have all the Graces of Nature. 
hey are ſuch as none but a great Genius could have 
bought of, tho*, upon the peruſal of them, they ſeem to 
of themſelves from the Subject of which he treata. In 
word, tho' they are natural, they are not obvious, which 
the true Character of all fine Writing. p 
THE Impreſſion which the Interdiction of the Tree 
f Life left in the Mind of our firſt Parent, is deſcribed 
With great Strength and Judgment; as the Image of the 
eral Peaſts and Birds paſſing in review before him is 
ery beautiful and lively, | 


Each Bird and Beaſt behold 
Approaching two and two, theſe cowring low 
With Blandiſhment ; each Bird ſloop d on his Vg: 
Ivam'd them as they . 
+ | AD AM> 
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ADAM, in the next place, deſcribes a Conſerem 
which he held with bis Maker upon the Subject of Soli Wl 
The Poet here repreſents the ſupreme Being, as making vil 
Eſſay of his own Work, and putting to the tryal that v 

ſoning Faculty, with which he had endued his Creaw 
Aa urges, in this divine Co: the I azpoſlibilit (INN 
his —_— happy, tho' he was the Inhabirant of Para 
and of the whole Creation, without the Converſam 
and Society of ſome rational Creature, who ſhould par 
thoſe Ble nes with him. This Dialogue, which is WM 
ported chiefly by the Beauty of the Thoughts, without Wi 
ther poetical Ornaments, is as fine a Part as any in i 
whole Poem: The more the Reader examines the [un 
and Delicacy of its Sentiments, the more be will find bn 
ſelf pleaſed with it. The Poet has 1 
the Character of Majeſty and Condeſcenſion in the Creua 
and at the ſame time that of Humility and Adoration ia i 
Creature, as particularly in theſe beautiful Lines : 


ire 
A, with a Smile more brig 


N 1 


to give an account of his ſecond 
Sleep, and of the am in which be beheld the Fore 
of Eve. The new Paſſion that was awakcn'd in hin 
night of her, is touch'd very finely. 


Under his forming Hand: a Creature grew, 
_ Manlike, ferent Sex : ſo lovely fair, f 
That what ſeem d fair in all pop for, 
Mean, or in her ſumm d up, in her contain d. 
And in her Looks; which from that time infus d 
Sweerneſs into my Heart, unfelt before : 
And into all things from her Air inſpir d 
The Spirit of Love and amerons Delight, 


ADAM) 
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AD AM's Diſtreſs upon loſing of this beautiful 
nom, with his Exclamations of Joy and Gratitude at 
. ciſcovery of a real Creature, who reſembled the Ap- 
Wricion which had been preſented to him in his Dream; 

ie Approaches he makes to her, and his Manner of Court- 

ip; are all laid together in a moſt exquiſite Propriety of 

timents. 
WW THO! this Part of the Poem, is wark'd up with great 
Warmth and Spirit, the Love which is deſcribed in it is 
Whery way ſuitable to a State of Innocence. If the Rea- 
Wer compares the gp 055 ann which Adam here gives of 
leading Eve to the Nuptial Bower, with that which 
Wir. Dryden has made on the ſame occaſion in a Scene of 
Ws Fall of Man, be will be ſenſible of the great care which 
inn took to avoid all Thoughts on ſo delicate a Subject. 
at might be offenſive to Religion or Good- Manners. The 
ntiments are chaſte, but not cold: and convey to the 
ind Ideas of the moſt tranfporting Paſſion, and of the 
ateſt Purity, What a noble Mixture of Raprure. and 
nocence has the Author join'd together, in the Reflecti- 
| which Adam makes on the Pleaſures of Love, com- 
d to thoſe of Senſe, 


The have I 5 87 State, and brought 
Story to the ſum ly Bliſs, 1. 
Which I enjoy 4. and m confeſs to find 

In all things elſe Delight indeed, but ſuch 
As us d or not, works in the Mind no Change 
Nor vehement Deſire ; theſe Delicasies WR 
I 2 of Taſte, Sight, Smell, Herbs, Fruits, and 

. 4 . ; ; 


Walks, and the Melody of Birds": but here 


ww 
2 — 


. »* =& & ix 


——e# #3 


-.8 =. © 2 


Far otherwiſe, tr d I behold, 


Not 
Or 
* 
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Ir ; at leaſt on her beſtow d 

much of Ornament, 2 | 

— of inmard 75 2 
Her y Loveleſs, f- hb 
And in ber lee e Sell ok 
| S at what ſhe 40 nah 
eems Vert uou creeteſe, 
| Al bes ir her Preſence 
7 Pe Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 


Toſet diſcountenanc d, and like F 1, "ey 

Autloriiy and Reaſon on l 

A, ens int 40d not after made 85 
Occaſi⸗ : and to conſum mate ho 

I Greatneſ; of Mind, and Noblene(s their Seat 

Bail in her lovelieſt, and create an Awe 

_.\ About ber, a; @ Guard angelich that'd, 


„ 


AT HESE Fein of Love, i our firſt be | 


| Angel ſuch an pr Nature, tha 
ſeems 2 1 nh Evil whi hr befal hey . 
cies in general, as well as Adam in particular, from thel 
ceſs of this Paſſion. He therefore — him _ 
by timely Admonitions ; which very artfull 
Mind of the Reader for the Oecurremces of 
where the N which Adam dere gives es foe 
ſtant Difcoveries, brings about that fatal Event my 
the Subject of the Poem. His Diſcourſe, which f 
the gentle Rebuke he received from the Angel,! 
"bis Love, however violent it might appear, was ſill fr 
in Reaſon, and e not improper for Parade 


Neither her ont ſide Form fo rofl 
In Procreation . 71 3 
(Tho' higher of tht geals ery _ = 5 g 
And with myſttvons Rruerence Tae e 
So much delight: me, ts. theſe graceful 4 | 
Thoſe thouſand Decencies that duily nth fow | 
From all her Words aud Act,. with Love 
And ſweet Compliance, which Jeclare unfeignd = 4 
= 
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an of Mind, or in us both one Soul; 
nies to behold in wedged Pair! 


AD AM's Speech, at parting with the Angel, has in it 
Neference and Gratitude agreeable to an inferior Nature, 
nd at the ſame time a certain Dignity and Greatneſs ſuitable 
WT, the Father of Mankind in his State of Innocence. I. 


N“ + 
ot " - Mm. "—/ 


9 346. 


-- 


nſuetudinem benignitatis largitioni munerum longe ante- 
pouwo. Hee eſt gravium hominum atque magnorum ; I- 
la quaſi aſſentatorum populi, multitudinis leuitatam vo- 
luptate quaſi titillantium. Tull, 


HEN we conſider the Offices of human Life, 

there is, methinks, ſomethingin what we ordina- 

rily call Generofity, which when carefully exa- 

uned, ſeems to flow rather from a looſe and unguarded 
427 than an honeſt and liberal Mind. For this reaſon it 
abſolutely that all Liberality ſhould have for its 
alis and Support Frugality. By, this means the beneficent 
prit-works in a Man from the Convictions of Reaſon, 
x je the Impulics of P Romy The genera Fi 
be ordinary acceptation, without r to t 6 
e kis Family, will Gon. Kad. upon the Foot of 
i Account, that he has facrificed to Fools, Knaves, Flat- 
5, or the deſervedly Unhappy, all che Opportunities of 
erding any future Aſſiſtance where it ought to be. Let 
m therefore refle&, that if to ,beftow be in it ſelf lauda · 
ſhould not a Man take care to ſecure an Ability to do 
urgs praiſe-worthy as hang as he lives? Or could there 
a more cruel Piece of Raillery upon a Man who ſhould 
we reduc d his Fortune below the Capacity of acting ac- 
ding to his natural Temper, than to ſay of him, That | 
was generaus ? My beloved Author 1 

9 
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has, in the Sentence on the top of my Paper, turned h 
Eye with a certain Satiety from beholding the Addreſſes, 
the People by Largeſſes and publick Entertainments, which 
he aſſerts to be in general vicious, and are always to h. 
X according to the Circumſtances of Time and 
Man's own Fortune, A conſtant Benignity in Commer 
with the reſt of the World, which ought to run through i 
a Man's Actions, has Eſſects more uſeful to thoſe whon i 
you oblige, and leſs oſtentatious in your ſelf, He turns bi; 
Recommendation of this Virtue in commercial Lite: Mt 
according to him a Citizen who is frank in his Kindneſſs, 
and abhors Severity in his Demands; he who in buyin 
ſelling, lending, doing Acts of good Neighbourhood, j 
Juſt and eaſy; he who appears ox urally averſe to Diſpv, 
and above the Senſe of lirtle Sufferings; bears a noble 
Character, and does much more to Mankind, tha 
any other Man's Fortune without Commerce can poſſi 
ſupport. For the Citizen above all other Men has Oþ 
portunities of arriving at the higheſt Fruits of Wealth, 
liberal without the leaſt Expence of a Man's own In 
tune. It is not to be denied but ſuch a Practice is la 
to hazard ; but this therefore adds to the Obligation, th 
Traders, he who obliges is as much concerned 
keep the Favour a Secret, as he who receives it. The us 
Diſtiactions among us in England are ſo great, thi 
to celebrate the Intercoarſe of commercial Friendſſi 
(with which I am daily made acquainted) would te 
raiſe the virtuous Man ſo many Enemies of the conti 
Party. I am obliged to conceal all T know of Tom * 
— 2 ends at the — Intereſt, to 17 
Men of leff Fortune Opportunities of making greater 4 
He conceals, under a rough Air Sf liſtiot Be 
haviour, a bleeding Compaſſion and womaniſh Tende 
neſs: © This is governed by the moſt exact Circumſpedt 
that there is no Induſtry wanting in the Perſon whom ft 
is to ſerve, and that he is guilty of no im Expenea 
This I know of Tom, but who dares fay it of fo known 
Tory? The fame Care I was forced to uſe ſome time 9 
in the Report of another's Virtue, and ſaid fifty inſtead 
an hundred, becauſe the Man J pointed . 
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„ ofchis kind are without being invidious: 
f every Man of ordinary Cx cumſtances looks upon a Man 
Wo has this known Benignity in his Nature, as » Perſon 
s be bis Friend upon ſuch Terms as he oughtto ex- 
it; and the wealthy, who may envy ſuch a Character, 
0 no Injury to its Intereſts but by the Imitation of it, 
„uch the good Citizen will rejoice to be rivalled. [ 
„ not how to form to my ſelf a greater Idea of hu- 
i Wn Life, than in what is the Practice of ſome wealthy 

Wn whom I could name, that make no ſtep to the Im- 
rement of their own Fortunes, wherein they do not 
advance thoſe of other Men, who would languiſh in 

ty without that Munificence. In a Nation where 

re are fo many publick Funds to be ſupported, I know 
whether he can be called a good Subject, who does 

imbark ſome part of his Fortune with the State, to 

ole Vigilance he owes the Security of the whole. This 
ainly is an immediate way of laying an Obligation upon 
y, and extending your Benignity the furtheſt a Man can 
bly, who is not engaged in Commerce. But he who 
s, beſides giving the State ſome part of this ſort of 
dit he gives his Banker, may in all the Occurrences 
is Life have bis Eye upon removing Want from the 
dr of the Induſtrious, and — h, unhappy up- 
it Man from Bankrupcy. Without thi igniry, Pride 
ce will precipitate a Man to chuſe the Neceipt 

f Hi from one whom he has undone, ra · 
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wour d with: A Loan, if he be @ good Man, will think f 
ſelf in your Debs after be har paid 


Your good Offices are always ſuſpeed, and it is with 
the ſame thing to expect their Favour as to receive it, 


fs 
ofa Men of that Charafer (of which there are many) a 
ATR | Nee OY 14h 
TH is nothing paws a Reputation to a Prex 
| o much 28 his own — Fam therefore caſting 
what Act of Benignity is in the power of a Syecy 
70. Alas, that lies but in a very narrow compaſs 
I think the moſt immediately under my Patronage, 
either Players, or ſuch. whoſe Circumftances bear an 
nity withrtheirs: All therefore l am able to do at thirt 
of this Kind, is to tell the Town. that on Friday the i 
of -this Inftant April there will be per for id in Tork-B 
mgs a Conſort of Vocal and Inſtrumental Mufick, for 
— roghge Edwar A les Father of — 
z and this | ty George Powe 
the — of the Toren wil favour l 
. applauded in Alexander, Timon, Lear, ad 
with their Company; this: Night, when be bn 
his Heroic Glory for their: Approbation in the l 
— rr gg end iaffe; >  - 
EY NET On IH Um B20! 70 044 — 
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| Quis furor 6 Civus! qua tanta licemia ferri! = Lucan: 


DO m—_—_— but my Country ENTS 
party —— rm Accounts they have 
met — in our publ — ge > Speciesof Men 
z us, lately known: by the Name of Mobocks. | I nd 
r Opinions: of the Learned, as to their 

1s, are various, inſomuch that very many = 
to doubt whether indeed there were ever any ſuch 
ety of Men. The Terror which ſprend it ſelf over 
whole Nation ſome Years ſinee, on account of the 
1 27 fill freſh in moſt Peoples Memories, tho' it after- 
therm was not the leaſt Ground for that 
nd Conſternation. 

THE late Papick Fear was, in the Opinion of 

and penetrating ,Perſans, of the fame nature. e 
ill have it, that the Mohocks are like thoſe 8 2 
petitions Which frighten ſeveral Tonne 


3 TTY * 


4 
1 
ö 

4 

| 


7 


{ 


a Dominions, ' "tho? they were 
5 7 of the Inhabirants. Others deo think that * 
| ne n kind of Ban firſt invetited by ptu- 


married Men, 40 dene 0 Frmilies, in order to 
er their Wives und Daughters from taking the Air at 
Easnable Figurpj ind that when they-tell them'the Mo- 
decks will carch then, iel Caution n of the fame nature 
th thir of dur Fore- fathers, aden eb 1 Bid their Chil- 
* 22 "7 
POR y Von! oi 1 ene 8 . tod much 
ſon kor thit greiit Aar q the whole City has been in op: 
this Occafton; Hear the Raabe me I muſt own 


m in fome doubt whether thefollowmg are ge- 
ne ind zuthenticke the 1 beeauſe I am not 5 
tafied that the Name by which the Emperor fabſcribes 


himſeif, 
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himſelf, is altogether conformable to the Indian 0s 


ſhall only further aden "mm - Readers, 5, that i 
ſore time fince I receiv d the "Fae | 
feſto, tho' for _ Reaſons not 0 ft 
publiſh them ti 


„ c | 
* 

= 
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INDING cht our earneſt 'EnJeavours for þ 
(Good of Mankind have been baſely and malicui 
| „dee to the World, we fend you encloſed our 
« perial Manifeſto, which it is our Will ard Pleaſuret 
you forthwith communicate to we by i 5 
n Paper. We do not doubt of 5 
ready Compliance in anne * therefore 
2 e eee 
h 3 = "aw Wave Eben Zan Kade, 
erty" 10] deen 12 a 20 e ee obo 


ee Tam Waw Eben Zan Kaladar, 
7 of the Mohocks. | 


1 WAN 9 Infor mation fi 
— 8 and populous 
* itted Seeed Legs Arms, Nat 


Peopleat England, by 


„ in order tom 


— ph . "Y 
y ify our utmoſt 


WF 10 
d 2 xi 


* the fad Perſon Perſons, upon 
L Hack daran for the 
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the Grievances aforeſaid, ſhall be forthwith commit- 
d to the Care of our principal Surgeon, and be cured 
our own Expence, in ſome one or other of thoſe Ho- 
itals which we are now erecting for that purpoſe, 
AND to the end that no one may, either through 

Yrance or Inadvertency, incur thoſe Penalties which 

have thought fit to inflict on Perſons of looſe and 
ſolute Lives, we do hereby notifie to the Publick, that 


Way Man be knocked down or aſſaulted while he is 


ed in his lawful Buſineſs, at proper Hours, that 
is not done by our Order; and we do hereby permit 
f allow any ſuch Perſon ſo knocked down or aſſaulted, 
r manner 
at be is able. 
WE do alſo command all and every our good Sub- 
is, that they do not preſume, — Pretext what- 
r, to iſſue and ſally forth their reſpective 


uters till between the Hours of Eleven and Twelve. 
t they never Tipthe Lionupon Man, Woman or Child, 
the Cock at St. Dunſtan s ſhall have ſtruck One. 

THAT the Sweat be never given but between the 


purs of One and Two; always provided, that our Hun- 
s may begin to Hum a little after the Cloſe of the 
ening, any thing to the contrary herein notwirthſtand- 
Provided alſo, that if ever they are reduced to the 
eſſity of Pinking, it ſhallalways be in the moſt fleſhy 
and ſuch as are leaſt expoſed to view. 
IT is alſo our Imperial Will and Pleaſure, that our 
dd Subjects the Sweaters do cſtabliſh their Hummums 
ſuch cloſe Places, Alleys, Nooks, and Corners, that 
_ or Patients may not be in danger of catch- 
THAT the Tumblers, to whoſe Care we chiefly 
mit the Female Sex, confine themſelves to Drury- 
ne and the Purlieus of the Temple ; and that every 
der Party and Divifion of our Subjects do each of them 
within the reſpective Quarters we have allotted to 
n. Provided nevertheleſs, that nothing herein con- 
ded ſhall. in any wiſe be conſtrued to extend to the 
Wer, who haye our full Licence and Permiſſion to 
| | enter 
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enter into any Part of the Town where-ever their Cm 
* ſhall lead therm. | 
AND whereas we have nothing more at our Iny 
* rial Heart than the Reformation of the Citics of 
and Weſtminſter, which to our unſpeakable Satisfad 
© we have in ſome meaſure already effected, we do herd 
5 earneftly pray and exhort all Husbands, Fathers, Hay 
* keepers and Maſters of Families, in either of the af 
* {aid Ciries, not only to repair thernſelves to their re 
« ive Habirations at early and ſeaſonable Hours; but 
to keep their Wives and Daughters, Sons, Servants a 
© Apprentices, from appearing in the Streets at thoſe Tim 
and Seaſons which may expoſe them to a military Di 
* pline, as it is practiſed by our good Subjects the Mo 
and we do further promiſe, on our Imperial Word i 
© as ſoon as the Reformation aforeſaid ſhall be 
s bour, we will forthwith cauſe al! Hoſtilities to 


Gruen from oxr Court at the Devil- 
Tavern, Mach 15, 1712, 
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Ne 348. Wedneſday, April 9. 


Invidiam placare paras, virtute relicta He 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | | 
5 HAVE not ſeen you lately at any of the fix 
« | where I viſit, ſo that I am afraid you are wholh 
« ** acquainted with what paſſes among my part lf 
World, who are, tho'I ſay it, without Controverh,! 
moſt accompliſhed and beſt bred of the Town. 
me leave to tell you, that I am extremely diſcomp 
« when 1 hear Scandal, and am an utter Enem) v 
© manner of Detraction, and think it ook = 1 Me 
neſs that People of Diſtinction can be guilty of: | 
© ever, it is hardly poſſible to come into Company, n 
« you do not find them pulling one another to pf 


La 
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0 that from no other Provocation but that of hearing 
y one commended. Merit, both as to Wit and Beauty, 
become no other thai the Voſſeſſion of a few triſling 
ple's Fayour, which you cannot poſſibly arrive at, if 
u have really any thing in you that is deſerving. 

t they would bring to paſs, is, to make all Good 
dd Evil conſiſt in Report, and with Whiſpers, Calum- 
ies and Impertinencics, to have the Conduct of thoſe 
eports, By this means Innocents are blaſted upon 
heir firſt Appearance in Town; and there is nothing 
ore required to make a young Woman the Object of 
nvy and Hatred, than to deſerve Love and Admtration. 
his abominable Endexrvour to ſuppreſs or leſſen every 
hing that is praiſe-worthy, is as frequent among the 
en as the Women. If I can remember what paſſed at 
Vife laſt Night, it will ſerve as an luſtance that the 
ſexes ate Equally inclined to Defamation, with equal 
dice, with equal Impotence. Fack Triplett came into 
ny Lady Airy's about Right of the Clock. You know 
e manner we fit at à Viſit, and I need not deſcribe the 
rele; but Mr. Triplett: eame in, introduced by two 
pers ſupported by a ſptute Servant, whoſe Hair is un- 
ler a Cap till my Lady's Cundles are all hghted up, and 
de Hour of Ceremony begins: I ſay, Jack Triplett 
ame in, and finging (for he is really good Compaay) 
very Feature, charming Creature, — he went on, It 15 
moſt unreaſonable thing that People cannot go peaceably 
p ſee their Friends, but theſe Murderers are let looſe. 
duch a Shape! ſuch an Air ! what a Glance was: that 
+ hey Chariot paſs d by mint ——— My Lady herſelf in- 
errupted him; Pray who is this fine Thing II war- 
mt,” {ays another, it the Creature I was telling your - 
adyſhip of juſt now. You were telling of? ſays Fack 3 
wiſh I bad been ſo happy as to haue come in and 
beard you, for I have net Words to ſay what ſbe is: 
But if an agreeable Height, a modeft Air, a Virgin 
Shame, and Impatience of being beheld,” amidſt a Blaze 
of ten Charms——— The whole Room flew 
WM—= Oh Mr. Triplett! — When Mrs. Lofty, a 
nown Prude, aid ſhe believed ſhe knew whom the 

* Gent 
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Gentleman meant; but ſhe was indeed, as be civil 
_ preſented her, impatient of being beheld —- Ty 
turning to the Lady next to her Ibe moft a 
Creature you ever ſaw. Another pur ſued the Diſcouk 
\ As unbred, Madam, as you may think ber, ſhe iz q 
tremely bely'd if ſhe is the Novice ſhe appears; ſhe 
"-laft Week at a Ball till two in the Morning ; Mr. 7 
' knows whether he was the hafpy Man that took Can 
* ber home ; but———This was followed by ſome; 
b wank re ws” that each Woman in,the Room ma 
' peculiar Grace or Advantage; ſo that Mr. Tr 
* was beaten from one Limb and Feature to another, 
© he was forced to reſign the whole Woman. In 
end, I took notice Triplett recorded all this Milic 
"na Manga Ln agg repent the 
wapgiſh g, t d to the Coon 
ſation : I therefore let the -Diſcourſe die, and ſoon tit 
© took an Occaſion to recommend. a certain Gentlen 
of my Acquaintance for a Perſon of fingular Modeh 
« Courage, Integrity, and withal as a Man of an ent 
«' taining Converſation, to which Advantages be hu 
+ Shape and Manner iarly graceful, Mr. Pi 
« whois a Woman's Man, ſeem 
6 — —— the Qualities of his Mind: 
never indeed but that be was a very honeſt 
« and no Fool ; but for a fine Gentleman, he muſt ut 
5 .* 
* 
* 


to hear me with 


ool 

—— Upon no other Foundation than this, Mr. Th 

took occaſion to give the Gentleman's Pedigree, 
hat Methods ſome part of the Eſtate was acquire 
how much it was beholden to a Marriage for the pt 
« ſent Circumſtances of it: After all, he could ſce nothu 
© but a common Man in his Perſon, his Breeding or U 
© derſtanding. * * 

* THUS, Mr. Strcrarok. this impertinent 
© mour of diminiſhing every one who is produced in Cm 
c verſation to their Advantage, runs thro the Werd 
c and Im, I -confeſs, ſo fearful of the Force of i 
© Tongues, that 1 have begged of all thoſe who xr! 
< Well-wiſhers never to commend me, for it will but b 
© ay Frellicoiags Examination, and 1 had raber 2 
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rech than conſpicuous for diſputed Perfections, I 
n confident a thouſand gy a+ who would have 
en. Ornaments to Society, have, from Fear of Scan- 
| never dared to exert themſelves in the polite Arts 
Life, Their Lives have paſſed om in an odious 
uſticity, in ſpite of great Advantages o Perſon, Genius 
Fortune. There is a vicious Terror of being blamed 
ome well-inclin'd People, and a wicked Pleaſure in 
ppreſſing them in pers) both Jon [ — 
Spectatorial Wiſdom to ani madvert upon; We 
_ be ſucceſsful-init, I need not fay how much you 
il deſerve of the Town; but new Toaſts will owe to 
u their Beauty, and new Wits their Fame. I am, 


SIR, 
| Town moſt obedient humble Servant, 


| Mary. 
CIC Nip ND 9.= 
349. Thur, ſday, Apr 11 10. 


Des ille timorum | 
aximus haud urget lethi metus: inde rumdi 
ferrum mens prona viris, Animeque capaces 

or tis | Lucan. 


M very much pleaſed with a Conſolatory Letter of 
halaris, to one who had loft « Son that was a young 
Man of great Merit. The Thought with which he com- 
the afflicted Father, is, to the beſt of my Memory, 
Ws; That he ſhould conſider Death had ſet a kind of 
upon his Son's Character, and placed him out of the 
of Vice and Infamy: That while he liv'd he was 
within the Poſſibility of falling away from - Virtue, 
bling the Fame of which be was poſſeſſed. — 

y 
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THIS, mong other Motives, maybe one Reaſy 
we are naturally averſe to the launching out into 4 
Praiſe till bis Head is laid in the Duſt. Whilſt he 
pable of changing, we may be ſoreed to — 
nions. He may forfeit the Eſteem we have concein 
him, and ſome time or other — to us under 6 
eee rind F + ra In ſhort 
Life of avy Man cannot be calt — or unh 
neither can it be pronounced vicious or virtuous, þ 


the Concluſion of it. | 
IT was upon this Conſideration thait Epammody 


ing asked whether Chabrias, Tphricates, or he himei 
ſerved moſt to be eſteemed? You muſt firſt fee u 
faid he, before that Queition can be anſwered. 

AS there is not a more melancholy Confideratia 
' good Man than his being obnoxious to ſuch a Chay 
there is nothing more glorious than to keep up al 
formity in bis Actions, and a the Beauty i 
Character to the laſt. 

THE End of. a Man's Life is often compared b 
winding up of a well-written P. where the pr 
Perſons ftill act in Character, whatever the Fat is 
they undergo. There is fearce 2 great Perſon iathe 
or Roman Hiſtory, whoſe Death has not been rem 
upon by ſame Writer or other, and cenſured or int 
according to the Genius or principles of the Perſon 
has deſcanted on it. Monfieur de Sr. Evremm i 
particular in ſetting forth the Conftancy and Cour 
Petronius Arbiter during his lat Moments, and thi 
diſcovers ia them a greater Firmneſs of Mind ad} 
lution than ia the Death of Seneca, Cato, «ay 
There is no queſtion but this polite Author's At 
of appe ar in — in his Remarks, and 1 
veries Which he eſcaped the Obſervation of others, 
him into this 3 of Reflection. It was 7. 
Merit, chat he died in the ſame Gaiety of Temper in 
he lived; but as bis Life was Ir erber looſe a8 
late, the Indifference which he ſhewed at the Clok 
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looked as a piece of natural Carelefſneſs and 
i -— wha un Fortitude, The Reſolution of Socrates 
ded from very different Motives, the Conſciouſneſs 
well-ſpent Life, and the Proſpect of a Eter- 
If che ingenious Author abovementioned was ſo 

xd with Gaiety of Humour in a dying Man, he might 

found a much nobler Inſtance of it in our Country- 

Sir Thomas More. 

HIS great and learned Man was famous for enliven- 
is ordinary Diſcourſes with Wit and Pleafantry; and, 
refmus tells him in an Epiſtle Dedicatory, acted in all 
of Life like a ſecond 1 — 

E died upon a point of Religion, and is d as 
ureyr by t Side for which he ſuffer'd. ee inns. 

Mirth which had been ſo conſpicuous in his Life, did 
forſake him to thelaſt : He mamtain'd the ſame Chear- 
fs of Heart upon the Scaffold, which he uſed to ſhew 
is Table; and upon laying his Head on the Block, 

Inſtances of that Good- Humour with which he had 

75 entertained his Friends in the moſt ordinary Occur- 
es, His Death was of a Piece with his Life. There was 
ing in it new, forced or affected. He did not look 
the ſevering of his Head from his Body as a Circum- 

that ought to produce any Change in the Diſpofiti- 
of his Mind; and as he died under a fixed and ſettled 
e of Immortality, he thought any unuſual degree of 
ow and Concern improper on ſuch an Occafion, as 
nothing in ir which could deject or terrify him. 

HERE is no great danger of Imitation from this 
mpie. Mens natural Fears will be a ſufficient Guard 
alt it. T ſhall only obſerve, that what was Philoſophy 
us extraordinary Man, would be Frenzy in one who 

not reſemble him fas well in the Chearfulneſs of his 
ner, as in the Sanctity of his Life and Manners. 

ſhall conclude this Paper vvith the Inſtance of a per- 
who ſeems to me to have ſhewn more latrepidity and 
atneſs of Soul in his dying Moments, than what we 
t with among any of the moſt celebrated Greeks and 

ns, I meet with this Inſtance in he Hiſtory of the 
Uutions in Portugal, written by t .c Abbot de 1 

| WH 
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WHEN DonSebaſtian, King of Portugal, had in 
the Territories of Muy Moluc, Emperor of Mor, 
order to dethrone him, and ſet his Crown upon the! 
of his Nephew, Moluc was wearing away with a Dif 
per which he himſelf knew was incurable. Howere, 
prepared for the 2 — of ſo formidable an bn 
He was indeed fo far ſpent with bis Sickneſs, that j 
not to live out the whole Day, when the li 
cifive Battle was . but knowing the fatal (; 
quences that w to his Chi and Peopl 
caſe he ſhould die before he put an end to that Wy 
commanded his principal Officers that if he died 
the Engagement, they ſhould conceal his Death fron 
Army, and that they ſhould ride up to the Litter in 
his was carried, under Pretence of rec 
Orders from him as uſual. Before the Battle begun, 
carried through all the Ranks of his Army in an opa 
ter, as they ſtood drawn up in Array, encouraging 
ro fight valiantly in defence of their Religion and 
try. Finding afterwards the Battle to go againſt hin, 
he was very near his laſt Agonies, he threw hin 
of his Litter, rallied his Army, and led them on 
Charge; which afterwards in a compleat,Vi 
on the fide of the Moors. © He had no ſooner drougit 
Men to the ment, but finding himſelf utterizh 
he was again ced in his Litter, where laying bu 

on his Mouth, to enjoin to his Officers, | 
flood about him, he died a few after ig 
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animi_elatio que cernitur in periculis, ſi Fuſtitia vacat, 
wu;natque pro ſuis commodis, E. virio eſt. Tull. 


APTAIN SenTrey was laſt Night at the Club- 
and produced a Letter from Ipſwich, which his Cor- 
. reſpondent deſired him to communicate to his 
nd the SPECTATOR, It contained an Account of an 
gagement between a French Privateer, commanded 
Dominick Pottiere, and a little Veſſel of that Placeladen 
h Corn, the Maſter whereof, as I remember, was one 
in, The Engliſhman defended himſelf with incre- 
Bravery, and beat off the French, after having been 
renn T 
greater Fury, is Number o to 
the Prize, till at laſt the Engliſhman finding bhimſeif 
dee Nat had upon the Coptanofths 
Ich this upon the Captain of the 
ter, was no other than an Mb work Defire of Ven- 
tee for the Loſs he had ſuſtained in his ſeveral Attacks. 
told the 7p/ſwich Man in a ſpeaking-Trumpet, that he 
d not take him aboard, and that he ſtayed to ſee him 
. A Fre _ — obſerved » 
der in the Veſſel, whi y Ju to proceed 
n the Diſdain which the Sl Cee had of their Cap- 
I's Inhumanity : With this hope he went into his Boat. 
| approached the Enemy. He was taken in by the 
lors in ſpite of their Commander; but though they re- 
ed him againſt his Command, they treated him when 
was in the Ship in the manner he direed. Pottiere 
led his Men to hold Goodwin, while he beat him with 
tick till he fainted with Loſs' of Blood, and Rage of 
art; after which he ordered him into Irons, without 
wing him any Food, but ſuch as one or two of the 
r. V. 9 Men 
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Men ſtole to him under peril of the like Uſage: Af; 
viog kept him ſeveral Days overwhelmed with the Mic 
of Stench. Hunger, and Soreneſs, he brought him 
Calais, The Governour of the Place was ſoon acqui 
with all that had paſſed, diſmiſſed Portiere from his Ch 
with Ignomioy, and gave Goodwin all the Relief whis 
Man of Honour would beſtow upon an Enemy barbar 
ly treated, to recover the Imputation of Cruclty upon 
Prince and Country. c 
WHEN. Mr. SznTREY had read his Letter, 
of many other Circumſtances which aggravate the By 
rity, he fell into a ſort of Criticiſm upon Magnanm 
and Courage, and argued that they were inſeparable; 
that Courage, withour regard to Juſtice and Humm 
was no other than the Fierceneſs of a wild Beaſt, A g 
and truly bold Spirit, continued he, is ever aQtuaed 
Reaſon and a Senſe of Honour and Duty: The Aﬀeda 
of ſuch a Spirit exerts it ſelf in an * Aſpecd 
over-bearing Confidence, and a certain Negligence of 
ving Offence. This is viſible in all the cocking J. 
you ſee about this Town, who are noiſy in Aſſem 
unawed by the Preſence of wiſe and virtuous Men; j 
word, inſe fille of all the Honours and Decencig 
human Life. A ſhameleſs Fellow takes advantag 
Merit clothed with Modeſty and Magnanimity, and in| 
eyes of little People appears | {prightly and agrees 
while-the Man of Reſolution true Gallantry is 
looked and diſregarded, if not deſpiſed, There is 
priety in all things; and I believe what you Scholani 
Juſt and ſublime. in oppoſition to turgid and bombal 
preſſion, may give you an Idea of what I mean, wit 
fay Modeſty is the certain Indication of a great $i 
and Impudence the Aſfectation of it. He that writes 
Judgment, and never riſes into improper Warmths, f 
niſeſts the true Force of Genius; in like manner, 
who ia quiet and equal in all his Behaviour, is ſuppat 
in that | by what we may call true Couy 
Alas, it is not ſo eaſy a thing to be a brave Man as the 
thinking -part of Mankind imagine: To dare, is not alt 
there is in it. The Privateer we were juſt now talking 
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1 Boldneſs enough to attack his Enemy, but not Great- 
& of Mind enough to admire the ſame Quality exerted 
that Enemy in defending himfelf. Thus his baſe and 
le Mind was wholly taken wp in the ſordid regard to 
Prize, of which he failed, and the Damage done to 
own Veſſel; and therefore he uſed an honeſt Man, who 
r=:Jed his own from bim, in the manner as he would 
Thief that ſhould rob him. | &- 
E was equally diſappointed, and had not Spirit enough 
conſider that one caſe would be laudable, and the other 
mi Malice, Rancour, Hatred, Vengeance, are what 
the Breaſts of mean Men in Fight ; but Fame, Glory, 
queſts, Defires of Opportunities to pardon and oblige 
ir Oppoſers, are what glow in the Minds of the Gal- 
The Captain ended his Diſcourſe with a Specimen of 
Book- Learning; and gave us to underſtand that he had 
| a French Author on the Subject of juſtneſs in point 
Gallentry. I love, ſaid Mr. SenTREY, a Critick 
> mixes the Rules of Life with Annotations upon 
ters. My Author, added he, in his Diſcourſe upon 
k Poem, takes occaſion to ſpeak of the ſame quality 
purage drawn in the two di t Characters of Tir- 
and ZEneas: He makes Courage the chief and greateſt 
ament of Turnus; but in Zneas there are many 
which outſhine it,- amongſt the reſt that of Piety. 
t is therefore all along painted by the Poet full of 
mtation, his Language haughty and vain-glorious, as 
ng bis Honour in the Manifeſtation of his Valour ; 
5 ſpeaks little, is low to Action; and ſhews only 2 
of defenſive Courage. If Equipage and Addreſs make 
nut appear moro coutageous than Æneas, Conduct and 
ls prove Æneas more valiant than Turnus. x 
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Ne 351. Saturday, 


In te omnis domus inclinata-vecumbit. x 2 Ving 


F we look into the three Heroick Poems whit 
have appeared in the World, we may ot ſerve that the 
are built upon very flight Foundations. Homer ling 

near 300 Years after the Trojan War; and, as the writir 
of Hiſtory was not then in uſe among the Greeks, we m Net 
very well ſuppoſe, that the Tradition of Achilles and UM 
ſes had ey mea bur very few particularsto his Kd 
edge; tho there is no queſtion but he has wrought int 
his two Poc ms ſuch ot their remarkable Adventures, # 
were {til} talked of among his Conte mporaries. 
THE Story of usa, on which Virgil founded hi 
Poem, was likewiſe very bare of Circumſtances, and 
that means afforded him an tunity of embelliſhirg | 
with Fiction, and giving a full range to his own Inventia 
We find, however, that he has inter woven, in the cow 
of his Fable. the principal Particulars, which were gent 
rally believed among the Romans, of Rs Voyage ant 
Settlement in Italy. | 

THE Reader may find an Abridgment of the whe 
Story 2s collected out of the ancient Hiftorians, and 
ic was received among the Romans, in Dionyſus Hal 


s, 
SINCE none of the Criticks have cenfidered Vgi 
Fable, with relation to this Hiſtory of Zneas; it may ii 
perhaps, be amiſs to examine it in this Light, ſo far 
regards my preſent Purpoſe, Whocver looks into! 
Abridgment above-mentioned, will find that the Charad 
of Zrzeas is filled with Piety to the Gods, and a ſupe 
ſtitious Obſervation of Prodigies, Oracles, and Predicti 
Virgil has not only preſerved this Character in the Perk 
of ZEneas, but has given a place in his Poem to tl 
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micular Prophecies which he found recorded of him in 
tory and Tradition. The Poet took the matters 
if Fact as they came down to him, and circumſtanced 
bem after his own manner, to make them appear the 
jore natural, agreeable, or ep believe very 
buy Readers bave been ſhocked at t ludicrous Pro- 
hecy, Which one of the Harpyes pronounces to the Tro- 
a in the third Book, namely, that before they had built 
fer intended City, they ſhovid be reduced by Hunger t& 
at their very Tables. But, when they hear that this was 
ne of the Circumſtances that had been tranſmitted to the 
ns in the Hiſtory of nue as they will think the Poet 
id very well in taking notice of it. The Hiſtorian above- 
pentioned acquaints us, a Propheteſs had foretold Æueas, 
it he ſhould take bis Voyage Weſtward, till his Compani- 
65 ſhould eat their Tables; and that accordingly, upon his 
ding in 1taly, as they were eating their Fleſh upon Cakes 
F Bread, for want of other Conveniencies, they after- 
ds fed on the Cakes themſelves; upon which one of the 
ympany faid merrily, i are eating our Tables, They 
nwediately took the hint, ſays the Hiſtorian, and con- 
ded the Prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgildid not think 
proper to omit ſo material a particular in the Hiſtory of 
Exeas, it may be worth while ro conſider with how much 
ldyment he has qualified it, and taken off every thing that 
mphe have appeared im for a Paſſige in an He-oick 
oem. The Propheteſs who foretells it, is an Hungry 

Harpy, as the Perſon who diſcovers it is young Aſeanius. 


Hens etiam menſas conſu nimus, inquit Tulus ! 


SUCH an Obſervation, which is beautiful in the Month 
a Boy, would have been ridiculous from any other of 
| ma am apt to think that the changing of 
e Trojan into Water- Nymphs, which is % molt , 
lent Machine in the whole Zneid, and has given of- 
ace to ſeveral Criticks, be accounted for the ſame 
I. Virgil himſelf, before he begins that Relation, pre- 
Miſes, that what he was going to tell appeared incredible, 
x that it was juſtified by Tradition, What further con- 
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firms me that this Change of the Fleet was a celebrated 7 
Circumſtance in the Hiſtory of ZZneas, is, that Ovid bay WW" 
given a place to the ſame Metamorphoſis in his Account of WI" 
the heathen Mythology. W 

NONE of the Criticks I have met with 3 con- 
ſidered the Fable of the ueid in this Light, and taken 
notice hom the Tradition, on which it was founded, a. 
thorizes thoſe: Parts in it which, appear moſt except ionable; 
I hope the length of this Reflection will not make it us 
acceptable to the curious Part of my Readers, 

THE Hiſtory, which was. the Baſis of Milton's Poem, 
is ſtill ſhorter than either that of the Iliad or Æneid. The 
Poet has likewiſe taken care to inſert every Circumſtance 
of it in the body of his Fable. The ninth Book, which 
we are here to conſider, is. raiſed upon that brief Account 
in Scripture, wherein we are told that the Serpent ws 
more ſubtle than any Beaſt of the Field. that he rempred 
rhe Woman to eat of the forbidden Fruit, that ſhe wa 
overcome by. this Temptation, and that Adam followed 
her Example. - From theſe. few Particulars, Milton ha 
formed one of the moſt entertaining Fables that. Invention 
ever produced, He has diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances among ſo many beautiful and natural Fictions of 
his own, that his whole Story looks only like a Comment 
upon facred Writ, or rather to be a full and con- 
picat Relation of what the other is only ap Epitome. [| 
have inſiſted the longer on this Conſideration, as I look 
upon the Diſpoſition and Contrivance of the Fable to be N 
the principal Beauty of the ninth Book, which has more Bil 1» 
Story in it, and is fuller of Incidents, than any. other in the 8 7! 
whole Poem. Satan's traverſing the Globe, and ſtill keep- F 
ing withia the Shadow of the Night, as fearing, to be dil- - 

[ 
A, 
of 


covered by the Angel of the Sun, who had before detected 
him, js one of thoſe beautiful Imaginations with which 
he introduces this his ſecond Series of Adventures. Having 
n 1 7 every r Wn . out 
one which was the mo urpoſe. 

returns to Paradiſe; _— avoid: Diſcovery, Goks b 
Night with a River that ran under the Garden, and riſes 
up again through a Fountain that iſſued from it by - 
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Tree of Life. The Poet, who, as we have before taken 
notice, ſpeaks as little as poſſible in his own Perſon, and, 
trer the Example of Homer, fills every Part of his Work 
with Manners and Characters, introduces a ology of 
dis infernal Agent, who was thus reſtleſs in the Deſfructi- 
of Man, He is then deſcrib'd as gliding through the 
Garden, under the reſemblance of a Milt, in order to find 
qut that Creature in which he delign'd to tempt our firſt 
Parents. This Deſcription has ſomething in it very poeti- 
al and ſurprizing. 


So ſaying, through each Thicket dank or dry. 
Like a black Miſt, low creeping, he held on 
His midui ht 2 where ſooneſt - might find 
The Serpent : him faſt g ſoon he found 
Þ Latch of may 4 Rent roll, 


Labyrmt ; 
His Head the midſt, wel fer d with ſubtle Wiles, 


THE Author afterwards gives us a Deſcription of the 
Morning, which is- wonderfully ſuitable to a Divine Poem, 
md peculiar to that firſt Seaſon of Nature : He repreſents 
e karth, before ir s cusſt, 25-2 great Altar breathing out 
is Incenſe from all Parts, and ſending up a pleaſant Savour 
dthe Noſtrils of its Creator; to which he adds a noble I- 
ky of Adam ant Eve, as offering their Mornings Worſhip, 
ad filling up the univerſal Conſort of Praiſe and Ado» 
Now when as ſacrr# Light began ro d 
In Eden on the” humid” Flowers, that breathe d' 

Their Morning Inrenſ6, 


S. E & 


e 


Huh grateful Smell; forth came the human” Paiy, 
oin'd their mor ſlip to the Choir” 


nd 
of — wantinꝑ Vic 


THE Diſpute which follows between our two firſt 
rents, is repreſented with great Art: It proceeds. from 
Difference'of Judgment, not of Paſſion, and is 
with Reaſon, not with Heat: It is ſuch 2 Diſpute as we 
muy ſuppoſe might 9 happened in Paradiſe, had Man 
4 
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continued Happy and Innocent. There is a great Delica 
in the Moralities which are interſperſed in Adam's Di 
courſe, and which rhe moſt ordinary Reader cannot by 
take notice of, That Force of Love which the Father d 
Mankind fo finely deſcribes in the eighth Book, and whid 
I inferred in my laſt Saturdays Paper, ſhews it ſelf bet 
in many beautiful Inſtances: As in thoſe fond Regards by 
eaſt towards Eve at her parting from him. 


Her long with ardent Look his Eye purſued 
Delighted, but deſiring more her ſtay : 
Ot he to her his Charge of quick return 
Repeated ; ſhe to him as oft engaged 
To be return'd by noon amid the Bowre. | 
IN his Impatience and Amuſement during her Abfeac 
Adam the while, SOIT! 
Waiting deſirous her return, had wove 
Of choiceſt Flowers a Garland, to adorn 
Her Treſſes, and her rural Labours crown : 
As Reaper: oft are wont their H Queen. 
Great Foy he promiſed to his thoughts, and nem 
' Solace in her return, ſo long delay d. | 
BUT particularly in that paſſionate Speech, where (et 
ing her irrecoverably loſt, he reſolves to periſh with be 
rather than to live without her. 
e 
Or ] td thee ! yet unknown ; 
And me with thee hath ruin d.; for with thee 
Certain my Reſolution is to die? 
of ana ary. 7, paddy at's, 
t Converſe and Love arly joi 
1 4 again in theſe wild Woods forlarn! 
Should God create another Eve, and 1 
Another Rib afford, yet loſs of thee 
' Would never from my Heart! no, no I 
The Link of Nature draw me : Fleſh of Fleſh, 
Bone of my Bone thou art, and from thy State- 
Mine never ſhall be parted, Bliſs or Wo! 
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THE Beginning of this Speech, and the Preparation to 
x, are animated with the ſame Spirit as the Concluſion, 
which I have here quoted. | 
THE ſeveral Wiles which are put in practice by the 
empter, when he found Eve ſeparated from ber Husband, 
he many pleaſing Images of Nature which are intermix'd 
in this part of the Story, with its gradual and regular Pro- 
preſs to the fatal Cat he, are ſo very remarkable, that 
t would be ſaperfluous to point out their reſpective 
Beauties. . 

1 have. avoided mentioning any particular Simili- 
daes in my Remarks on this great Work, becauſe I have 
ven a general Account of them in my Paper on the firſt 
book. There-is-one, however, in this part of the Poem. 
hich I ſhall here quote, as it is not only very beautiful, 
hut the cloſeſt of any in the whole Poem; I mean that 
where the Serpent is deſcrib'd as rolling forward in all his 
ride, animated by the evil Spirit, and conducting Eve. to 
ter Deſtruction, while. Adam was at too great a diſtance 

m her to give her his Aſſiſtance, Theſe ſeveral Parti- 
lars are all of them wrought into the following Simi- 


—— oe eleuatet, and ey 

Brightens his Creſt; as when a wand ring Fire, 

Compact of, uniiuous Vapour, which the Night 
Congenſes, and the invir ons round, 

Kindled through Agitation to a Flame, 

(Which oft, they ſay, ſome evil Spirit attends) 

Hovering and blazing with deluſive Light, 

Miſleads th' m A Night-wanderer from his Way 
Through Bogs and Mires, and. oft through Pond or Pool, 
There ſwallow'd up and loft, from. ſuccour far. 


THAT ſecret Intoxication of Pleaſure, with all thoſe 
nent Fluſhings of Guilt and Joy, which. the Poet re- 
reſents in our firſt Parents upon their eating the forbid- 
Fruit; to thoſe flaggings of Spirit, damps of Sorrow, 
id mutual Kecuſations which ſacceed it, are conceiv'd 
th a wonderful Imagination, and deſcribed in very na- 


a Sentiments, 
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WHEN Dido in the fourth ZEneid yielded to that fai 
Temptation which ruin'd her, Virgil tells us the Earth 
trembled, the Heavens were filled with Flaſhes of Light- 
niag, and the Nymphs |howled upon the Mountsin. Top 
Milton, in the ſime poetical Spirit, has deſcribed all Nature 
as diſturbed upon Eve's eating the forbidden Fruit. 


So ſaying, her raſh Hani in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, ſhe pluckt, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her Seat 
Sighing through all her Works gave ſigns of Woe 
at all was loſt — 


UPON Alanis falling into the fame Guilt, the whole 
Creation appears a ſecond time in Convulſions. | 


— —— He ſcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge; not deceiv d. 

But fondly overcome with female Charm. 

Earth trembled from her Entrails, 4s again 

In Pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond Groan, 

Sky lowred, and muttering Thunder, ſome ſad Drops 


| Wept at compleating of the mortal Sin—— 


As all Nature ſuffer'd by the Guilt of our firft Parent, 
theſe Symptoms of Trouble and Conſternation are won- 
der fully imagined, not only as Prodigies, but as Marks of 
her ſy mpathizing in the Fall of Man. 

AD AM's Converſe with Eve, after having eaten the 
forbidden Fruit, is an exact Copy of that between Fupite 
and Juno in the fourteenth 1/iad. Juno there approaches 
Fupiter wich the Girdle which ſhe had received from N. 
##u5; upon which he tells her, that ſhe appeared more 
charming and deſirable than fhe had ever done before, 
even when their Loves were at the higheſt. The Poet at 
terwards deſcribes them as repoſing on aSummet of Mount 
Ida. which produced under them, a. Bed of Flowers, the 
Lotos, the Crocus, and the Hyacinth ; and concludes bis 


Deſcription with their falling aſleep. 


LET 
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LET the Reader compare this with the following 
Pulge in Milton, which begins with Adam's Speech to 
wv. 


For never did thy Beau the Dey 
— adorn d 


of this virtuous Tree. 

$0 ſaid he, and forbore not Glance or Toy 

0 — * ”_ un derſtood 

Of Ex dated contagious Fire. 
e Bank 

Thick over-head with verdant Roof embower d, 
Ht ied her nothing loch: Flow'rs were the iConchy 
Panſies, aud Piolets, and Aſphodel, 
And Hyacinth, Earth's freſheſt ſofteſt Lap. 
There they their fill of Love. and Love's diſport, 
Took largely; of their mutual Guilt the Seal, 
The Solate of their Sin, till dewy Sleep 
Oppreſ# d them — ſ— — 


AS no Poet ſeems ever to have ſtudied Homer more, 
or to have more reſembled him in the Greatneſs of Genius 
thin Milton, I think 1 ſhould have given but a very im- 
perfect Account of his Beauties, if I bad not obſerved 
the moſt remarkable Paſſages which look like Parallels 
a theſe two great Authors. I might, in the courſe of 
theſe Criticiſms, have taken notice of many particular 
Lines and Expreffions which are tranſlated from the 
Greek Phet; but as I thought this would have appeared 
too minute and over-curious, I have purpoſely omitted 
tem. The greater Incidents, however, are not only ſer 
of by being ſhewn in the fame Light with ſeveral of the 
ame nature in Homer, but by that means may be alſo 


Fed againſt the Cavite of the Taſteleſs or Jnotior. 
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N 352. Monday, April 14. 
. 
reliqua omnia. Tull. 


Itt, HoxE&YCcoMB was complaining to me 
— that the Converſation of the Town i; 

© altered of late Years, that a five Gentleman is 

at a loſs for matter to ſtart Diſcourſe, as well as unable to 
fall in with the Talk be generally meets. with. Wir, 
takes notice, that there is now an Evil under the Sun 
which be ſuppoſes to be entirely newy, . becauſe not men- 
tioned by any Satyriſt or Moraliſt in avy Age: Men, faid 
he, grow Knaves ſaaner than they ever did fince the Cre- 
ation of the World before. If you read the Tragedies of the 
laſt Age, you find the artful Men, and Perſons of Intrigue, 
are advanced very far in Years, and beyond the Pleaſures 
and Sallies of Youth;. but now WII rx. abſerves, that the 
Young have taken in the Vices of the Aged, and you 
ſhall have a Man cf Five and Twenty „ falſe, and 
intriguing, not aſh2med to over- reach, cozen, and be- 
guile. My Friend adds, that till about the latter end of 
King Charles's Reign, there was not a Raſcal of any Emi- 
nence under Forty: In the Places of Reſort for Conver- 
ſation, you now hear nothing but what relates to the im- 
proving Mens Fortunes, without regard ta. the Methods 
toward it. This is. ſo faſhionable, that young Men form 
themſelves upon a certain Neglect of every thing that is 
. candid, fimple, and worthy of true Eſteem; and affect be- 
ing yet worſe than they are, by acknowledging in their ge 
neral turn of Mind and Diſcourſe, that they have not any 
remaining Value for true Honour and Honeſty; preferring 
the Capacity of being art ful to gain their Ends, to the Me- 
tit of deſpiling thoſe Eads when they come in co mpeii 
tion 
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tan with their Honeſty. All this is due to the very filly 
Ade that generally prevails, of being valued for the Abi- 
H of carrying their point; in 2 word, from the Opinion 
that ſhallow and unexperienced 1 entertain of the 
hart-liv'd Force of Cunning. But I ſhall, before I enter 
pon the a ns wu As. lly gd. with Artifice 

$on to im nthioking, produce a gre: 
lubertty for Mering, tha nothing bur Truth and | be. 
wity has any laſting good Effect, even upon a Man's For- 
tive and Intereſt, we | 


'TRUTH and Reality. have all the Advantages of 
Appearance, and many more. If the Shew of any thing 
be good for any thing, I am ſure Sincerity is better: For 
why does. any Man diſſemble, or feem to be that which 
be is not, but becauſe he thinks it good to have ſuch a 
Quality as he pretends to? for to counter feit and diſſem- 
ble, is to put on the Appearance of ſome real Excellency. 
Now the beſt way in the World for # Man to ſeem to 
te any thing, is teally to be'what he would ſeem to be. 
Belides that it is many times as troublefom to make 
the Pretence of a Quality, as to have it; and 
if a Man have it not, it is ten to one but he is diſcover'd 
to want it, and then all his Pains and Labour to ſeem to 
hare it is oft. There is ſomething unnatural in Paint- 
ing, which a skilful Eye will cafily diſcern from native 
beauty and Complexion. 
Ir is hard to perſorate and act a Part long; for 
where Truth is not at the bottom, Nature will always 
de endeayouring to return, and prep out and betray 
her ſelf one time or other. Therefore if any Man think 
it convenient to ſeem. good, let him be fo indeed, and 
then his Goodneſs will appear to every body's Satisfa- 
on; ſo that upon all accounts Sincerity is true Wiſdom, 
Particularly as to the Affairs of this World, Integrity 
tath many Advantages over all the fine and artificial 
ys of Diſſimulstiom and Deceit ; it is much the plainer 
ndeaſier, much the fafer and more ſecure way of dealin 
u the World; it has lefs of Trouble and Difficulty. o 
Latanglement and Perplexity, of Danger and Hazard in 
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„Iz it is the ſhorteſt and 'nevreſt way to our End. cg. 
ing us thither in 8 fle line, and will hold out and 
l pegel. The Arts of Deceſt and Cunning do cot 
« tinually grow weaker and leſs effectuꝛl and ſervicable to 
them that uſe them; whereas Integrity pains Strength 
by uſe, and the mote and. longer any Man prattiferh't, 
0 — Service it does him, by confirming his Repu- 
c tation, and encouraging thoſe with whom be bath to do, 

to repoſe the greateſt Truſt and Confidence in him, 
< which is an unſpeakable Advantage in the Buſineſs atd 
Affairs of Life. 2 =P 

* TRUT H is always conſiſtent with it ſelf, and needs 
nothing to belp it out; it is always near at hand, and 
_ « firs. upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
« are aware; whereas a Lye is troubleſom, and ſets à Man! 


FFs ee ro wo... . 


« tranſparent, that he that runs may read them; he is the 
c laſt Man that finds himſelf to be found out, and whill 
N Joy ganas that he makes Fools of othe 
che renders himſelf ridiculous. _ 
* AND toallthis, that Sincerity is the moſt compendiou 
«© Wiſdom, and an excellent Iaſtrument for the ſpeedy di 
« patch of Buſineſs; it creates Confidence in thoſe we has 
co deal with, faves the Labour of many Enquiries, a 
bring things to an iſſue in few words: It is like travelling 
in a plain beaten Road, which commonly brings a Ma 
« ſooner to his 2 End than B ways, in whid 
Men often loſe themſelves. ESL whatſoeyer C 
venience may be thougbt to be in Falſhood and Diſlimu 
lation, it is ſoon over; but the Inconyenicnce of it 
« perpetual, becauſe it bringe a Man under an ended 
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+ BF [caloufie and Suſpicion, ſo that he is not believed when 
he truth, nor truſted when perhaps he means ho- 
y. When a Man hath once forfeited the Reputation 
o of his Integrity, he is ſer faſt, and nothing will then 
etl BS (rye his turn, neither Truth nor Falſhood. | 
AND I have often thought, that God hath in his 
pu- creat Wiſdom hid from Men of falſe and diſhoneſt Minds 
do, the wonderful Advantages of Truth and Integrity to the 
Proſperity even of our worldly Affairs; theſe Men are 
o blinded by their Covetouſaeſs and Ambition, that they” 
cannot look beyond a+ preſent Advantage; nor forbear 
to ſeize” upon it, tho by ways ever ſo indirect; they 
cannot ſee fo far as to the remote Conſequences of a ſted- 
dy Integrity, and the vaſt Benefit and Advantages 'which 
t will bring a Man at laſt. Were but this fort of Men 
wiſe and — —— enough to diſcern this, they would 
te honeſt out of very Knavery, not out of any Love to 
Honeſty and Virtue, but with a crafty Deſign to pro- 
mote and advance more effactually their own Intereſts; 
nd therefore the- Juſtice of the. Divine Providence hath 
hid this trueſt Point of Wiſdom from their Eyes, that 
bad Men might not be upon equal Terms with the Juſt 
nd Upright, and ſerve their own wicked Deſigus by 
honeſt and lawful Means: | 
'INDEED, if a Man were only to deal in the World 
for a day, and fhould never have occaſion to converſe 
more with Mankind, never more need their good Opi- 
tion or good · Word, it were then no great Matter (i 
ing. as to the Concernments of this World) if a Man 
us ay Reputation all at once, and ventured it at one 
UL : But if he be to continue in the World, and 
would have the Advantage of Converfation whilft ho is 
0 it, let him make uſe of Truth and Sincerity in all bis 
Words and Actions; for nothing but this. will laſt. and 
bold out to the end: all other Arte will fail, but Truth 
I Mcegrity will carry a Man through, and bear, him 
ue to the laſt. . 5 r 
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H R Gentleman who obliges the World in generi 
] and me in particular, with his Thoughts upon & 
ducation, has juſt ſent me the following Letter. 


1 liberty to ſend you a fourth Letter upa 
© the Education of Youth: In my lat I gave you 
my Thought about ſome particular Tasks which I ca- 
« ceiv'd it might not be amiſs to mix with their uſual Ex 
c erciſes, in order co give them an early Seaſoning of Vit 
« tue; 1 ſhall in this propoſe ſ me others, which I fang 
c might contribute to give them 'a right turn for the 
« World, and enable them to make their way in it. 

© THE Defign of Learning is, as | take i-, either to 
render a Man an agreeable Companion to himſelf, and 
teach him to ſupport Solitude with Pleaſure; or, if bei 
not born to an Eſlate, to ſupply that Defe&, and fur 
* niſh him with the Means of acquiring one. A Perſo 
« who applies himſelf to Learning with the firſt of thele 
Views, may be ſaid ro ſtudy for Ornament, as he who 
0 8 imſelf the ſccond} properly ſtudies for Uſe, 
0 one does it to raiſe himſelf a Fortune, the other to 
ſet off that which he is already poſſeſſed of. But as fir 
the greater part of Mankind are included in the latter 
0 Gd i ban only ſome Methods at preſent fat 
« the Service of ſuch who expect to advance themſelyes 
« the World-by* their Learning: In order to which, 1 
'« 
- 


ſhall premiſe, that many more Eſtates have been acquir& 
by little Accompliſhments than by extraordinary ones; 
theſe Qualities which make the greateſt Figure in the Ee 
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of the World, not being always the moſt uſeful in them- 
ſelves, or the moſt adyantageous to their Owners. 
THE Poſts which require Men of ſhining and un- 
common Parts ro diſcharge them, are ſo very few, that 
many a great Genins goes out of the World without e- 
yer having had an opportunity to exert it ſelf; whereas 
Perſons of ordinary Endowments meet with Occaſions 
fitted to their Parts and Capacities every day in the com- 
mon Oocurrences of Life. SEL, 
am ucquainted with two Perſons who were for- 
merly School-fellows, and have been good Friends ever 
fince. One of them was not only thought an impene- 
\ trable Block- head at School, but ſtill maintain'd his Re- 
tation at the Univerſityz the other was the Pride of 
is Maſter, and the moſt celebrated- Perſon in the Col- 
le of which he was a Member. The Man of Genius 
is at preſent buried in a Country Parſonage of eightſcore 
Pounds a yearz- while the other, with the bare Abilities 
of a common Scrivener, has got an Eſtate of above ar 
hundred thouſand Pounds. 1 . 
fancy from what I have faid it will almoſt appear 
2 doubtful -Caſe to many a wealthy Citizen, whether 
or no he ought to wiſh his Son ſhould bea great Genius; 
but this: T am ſure of, that nothing is more-abſurd than 
— > of one. — 
not . any particular Marks of Diſtinction. 
THE _ — of n 
every Boy is puſhed on to Works of Genius; whereas 
it would be far more advant: 
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2 core Mane Lie 
gc we allt ical Geometry. I 
have known a Man contract a Friendſhip with a Miniſter 
of State, upon cutting a Dia} in his Window; and re- 
member a who got one-of the beſt Benefices 
in the Weſt of England, by ſetting a Country Geatle- 
man's Affairs in ſome Method, and giving him an exact 
1 «WHILE 
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© WHILE 1.am-upon this Subject. I cannot forbey 
* mentioning a Particular: which is of uſe in every Statio 
* of Life, and which methinks every Maſter ſhould teach 
his Scholars, I mean the writing of Bigliſb Letters, Ty 
this end, inſtead of perplexing: them with Latin Epilile;, 
Themes and Ver ſes, mighe. be a punctual Corre- 
© ſpondence' eſtabliſhed berween two Boys, who might 20 
in any imaginary; Parts of Bufineſs, or be allow'd ſome. 
times to give a range to their own Fancies, and comma · 
© nicate to each other whatever Trifles they thought fit, 
© provided neither of them ever fail'd at the appointed 
time to anſwer his Corre ſpondent's Letter. 
1 believe I may venture to- affirm, that the gere. 
8 Ar- find themſelves more advantage 
1 Cuſtom, | when they come :o be Men, than by 
all the Greet and Latin their Maſters can teach them i 
; ſeven or eigbt Years. $74 | 
© THE wantof it is very viſible ia many learned Pe. 
E ſons, who while they are admiriag the Styles of Deny 
e ſthenes or Cicero, want Phraſes to expreſs thernſelves or 
© the moſt oo mmon Occaſions; I have ſren a Letter from 
Otators; vrbich would have have been de 
at hy mon Attorney. 
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1 | | t Boys 2 
to — ing extraordinary in thei 
2 Senor ome —— — 
the ſiner Parts of Learning yet I believe I might cum 
© this Matter ſtill further, and 2 to aſſert that a La 
of Genius · las ſometimes occiſion fort theſe little Acquire- Wi G 
© ments, to bo as it were the Forerunners of his Parts) and 
to introduce him into the World. | | N 
c HISTORY is full of E of Perſons, who 
© tho\ they have had the largeſt Abilities, have been obliged 
_ + tecinſinuate themſcives into the Favour of great Men 
© theſe trivial Accompliſhmeats ;. 2 
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mm, in ſome of our modern Comedies, make his firſt 
Advances to his: Miſtreſs under the diſguiſe of a Painter 


or 2 — — 

THE Di ce is, that in a Lad of Genius theſe 
re only fo many Accompliſhments, which in another 
ie Eſſentials; the one diverts himſelf with them, the o- 


ther works at them. In ſhort, I look u great Ge- 
nus, with theſe little Additions, in che Uwe Light as 1 
the Grand » Who is obliged, by an expreſs 
Command in the Alcoran, to learn and practiſe ſome 
ft Trade. Tho I need not have gone for my 
Inftance»further than Germany, where ſeveral Emperors 
— — — Leopold the laſt 
ed worked” in Wood; and I have heard-there are ſeveral 
br BY haodycrafe Works of his make 
1 BP neatly turned, that the beſt Joiner 
fiely own them, without any d 
would — 2 —— 
i» be apain improving: a Boys Genius to the utmoſt 
dich it car be carry d. —— 
hew in this: Ray, is, that there may be Methods talcen, 
r 
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MriSeLCTATOR 
Ye; have in ben thera LAs moſt 
ſorts of Women in their diſtia and proper Claſles, 
the Ape, the Coquet, and many others; but. 1. thiak 
—— 7 ph comry a Devotee, A De- 
* wotee 


NAA 
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« voree is one of thoſe who d Religion by their 
c indiſcreet and unſeafonable lutroduction of the Mey, 


tion of Virive on all occaſions: She profeſſes ſhe is 
* what no body ought to doubt ſhe is 3 and betrays the 
© Labour ſhe is put to, to be what ſhe ought to be with 
* Chearfulneſs and Alacrity. She lives in the World, and 
« denies her ſelf none of the Diverſions of it, with 2 con 
© ſtant Declaration how inſipid all things in ĩt are to her. She 
« is never herſelf but at Church; there ſhe diſplays her Vi- 
tue, and is fo fervent in her Devotions, that 1 have fre 
0 ; wy ſeen her pray herſelf out of breath. While & 
© ther young Ladies in the Houſe are dancing, or playing 
at Queſtious and Commands, ſhereads aloud in her Co- r 
© ſer, She ſays all Love is ridiculous, except it be C 
* leſtial ; but ſhe ſpeaks of the Paſſion of one Mortal w. 
_ © another with too much Bitterneſs, for one that bad 9 
+: Jealouſy mixed with her Contempt of it. If at ay il: 
time ſhe ſees a Man warminhis Addreffes to his Miſtry . 
* ſhe will lift up her Eyes to Heaven, and cry, What Nor . 
«. ſenſe is that Fool Will. the Bell-never ring for: 
Prayers ? We have an eminent Lady of this Stamp in. 
our Country, who pretends to Amuſements very much. 
above the reſt of her Sex. She never carries à uh. 
* Shock-dog. with Bells under her Arm, nor a Squirrel i 
© Dogmauſe in ber Pocket, but always an abridg'd Pie; 
« of Morality to ſteal out ben fhe is ſure of being ob: 
* ſery'd. When ſhe went to the famous Aſe-Race (wid 
I muſt confeſs was but an odd Diverfion to be encours + |; 
« ged by People of Rank and Figure) it was not, like. o 
ther Ladies, to hear thoſe poor Animals bray, ner toll: p 
er * 
0 — and white Girdles make love at the fide of a Coach, 


- — — — — al 


« and cry, Madan this is dainry Weather. Thus ſhe d.. f 
« ſcribed the Diverſion ; for ſhe went only to pray beatiy + ;, 


that no body might be hurt in the Crowd, and to fee i + 
© the poor Fellow's Face, which was diftorted with Gi : ;; 
© ning, might any way be brought to it ſelf again. Stef in 
© never chats over her Tea, but covers her Face, and is: fe 
< foppoſed in an Ejaculation before ſhe taſles a Sup: Thi N 
* oltentativus Behaviour is ſuch an Offenceto _—_ L 
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that it dif it, and makes Virtue not only unamia- 
ble, but alſo ridiculous. The Sacred Writings are full of 
« Refletions which abhor this kind of Conduct; and a 
( Devotee is ſo far from pomating Goodneſs, that ſhe de- 
ters others by her Example. Folly and Vanity in one of 


i theſe Ladies, is like Vice in a Clergyman ; it does not 
i only debaſe him, but makes the inconſiderate Part of 
* the World think the worſe of Religion. 
| Ian, SIX. 
Tur Humble Servant, 


Hotſpur 
Mr. SypECTATOR, ä 
W ENOPHON, ia his ſhort Account of the Spar- 
tan Commonwealth, ſpeaking of che Behavi- 
{ our of their young Men ia the Streets, ; There was ſo 
much Modeſty in their Looks, that you might as ſoon 
{ have turned the Eyes of a Marble Statue upon you as 
i theirs ; and that in all their Behaviour they were more 
' modeſt than a Bride when put to bed upoa her Wedding- 
' Night : This Virtue, which is always join'd to Magnani- 
' mity, had ſuch an influence upon their Courage, that ia 
| Battel an Enemy cou'd not look them in the Face; and 
they durſt not but die for their Country. | 
"WHENEVER I walk into the Streets of Landon 
and Meſtminſter, the Countenances of all the young Fel- 
' lows that paſs by me, make me wiſh my ſelf in Sparta: 
meet with ſuch bluſtering Airs, big Looks, aud bold 
* Fronts, that to a ſuperficial Obſerver would beſpeak a 
Courage above thoſe Greciazs, I am arrived to that 
' Perfeftion in Speculation, that I underſtandthe Language 
' ofthe Eyes, which would be a great misfortune to me, 
had I not corrected the Teſtineſs of old Age by Philo- 
phy. There is ſcarce a Man in a red Coat who does 
not tell me, with a full Stare, he's a bold Man: I fee 
' ſeveral ſwear inwardly at me, without any Offence of 
mine, but the . my Perſon: I meet Contem 
' in every Streck, d in different Manners, by t 
ſcornful Look, the elevated Eye-brow;” and the fovelling 
Noſtrils of the Proud and Proſperous. The Prentice 
' eaks his Diſreſpect by an extended Finger, = the 
Porter 
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'a little curious 
« Signs, Clocks, Coaches, and Dials, it is not to be ins 
« gined bow the Polite Rabble of this Town, who m 
« acquainted with theſe Objects, ridicale bis Ruſticity. 
< have known a'Fellow with a Burden on his Head ſted 
Hand down from his Load, and flily twirle the Cock d 
© a Squire's Hat 'behind him ; while the offended Perm 
« is ſwearing, or out of countenance, all the Wag · Witz u 
« the High-way are grinning in applauſe of the ingeniau 
Rogue that gave him the tip, and the Folly of hin 
« who had not Eyes all round his Head to t receiving 
cit. Theſe things ariſe from a general Affectation d 
« Smartneſs, Wit, and Courage: Wycherly ſome where ni. 
© les the Pretenſions this Way, by making a Fellow (x, 
Red Breeehes are 2 certain Sign of Valour ; and Or 
makes a Man, to boaſt his Apility, trip up a Beggara 
© Cratches. From ſuch Hints 1 a Speculation on th 
Subject ; in the mean time I ſhall do all in the power 
aA werk old Fellow in my own defence : for as Diogenes 
c being in queſt of an honeſt Man, ſought for him whe 
« jt was broad Day- light with a Lanthorn and Candle, < 
© « | intend for the future to walk the Streets with a dt 
« :Lanthorn, which has a convex Chryſtal in it; and if ay 
Man ſtares at me, I give fair Warning that I'll dire ct the 
« "Eight full into his Eyes. Thus deſpairing to find Me 
« Modeſt, I hope by this means to evade their Impudenc 


I am, SIR, 


— 
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W — Ovid. 


4 HAVE been very often tempted to write Invectives 
upon thoſe who _ detracted — — or 
ken in derogation of my Perſon ; u 
bn icular Happineſs, that I have always hindred 
mears from ing to this extremity, I 
— gone thro* half a Satire but found ſo many 
tions of Humanity riſing in me rowards the ' Perſons 
om /I ' had: ſeverely treated, that I threw it into the Fire 
zut ever finiſhing it. have been angry enough to 

e ſeveral little Epigrams and Lampoons ; and after 
ng bed them a day or two, have likewiſe com- 
pied them to che Flames. Theſe I look upon as ſo many 
ifices to Humanity, and have received much greater 

| 2 from the ſuppreſſing ſuch Pertormances, than 
end have done from any Repuration they might have 
d me, or from any Mortification they might have 
— my Enemies, in caſe I had made them pablick. If 
um bas any Talent in writing, it ſhews a good Mind to 
mer anſwering Calumnies and Reproaches in the ſame 
piritof Bite with which they are oftered : But when 
Man has been at ſome pains in making ſuitable Returns 
ban Enemy, and has the Inſtruments of Revenge in his 
ids, to let drop his Wrath, and ſtifle his Reſentments, 
is to have ſomerhing in it great and heroical. There 
2 Merit in ſuch a way of forgiving an Enemy; 
the more violent and unprovok'd the Offence has been, 

| greater Rill is the Merit of him who thus forgives it. 


, 0 de has better + 
— ces an Enemy in a new Light 
SEES 
vy 


7 


% 
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which we are uſed to regard him. The Senſe of it h; 
follows: Does a-Man reproach thee for being proud or i 
natured, envious or conceired, ignorant or detracting 
Confider-with thy ſelf whether his Reproaches are true; 
yn: res » conſider that thou art not the · Perſon whe 
but that he reviles an imaginary Being, v 
pou loves hat thou really art, tho' he hates what the 
to be. If bis Reproaches are true, if thou 
the envious ill- natur d Man he takes thee for, give thy | 
another tun, become mild. affable and -obliging, and | 
. of thee. naturally ceaſe : His R — 
indeed continue, but thou art no longer the Perſon whot 


he reproaches. 
I often apply this Rule to my ſelf; and when J 


of a ſatirical Speech or Writing that is aimed at me, 
examine my own Heart, whether I deſerye it or not. 
1 bring in à Verdi&-againſt my ſelf, I endeavour to red 
y my Cendedt for the feture in thoſe Paiticulars wih 
bare dvr the-Cenſure upon me ; but if the whole] 
— 


be upon a Falſhood, I trouble my {elf 
about it, and look upon my Name at the Head 
to ſignify no — bas of chaſb fictitious Nat 
adds — introduce an imaginary C 
racer.” Why ſhould a Man be ſenſible of the Sting « 
rr 
it? of ſubje& himſelf to the Penalty, when he knows 
has never committed the Crime? This is a piece of Fe 
tude, which-every one owes to his own Innocence, 
without which it is impoſſible for a Man of any Meri 
Figure to live at peace with himſelf in a Country that 
bounds with Wit and Liberty. 
THE famous Monſieur Balzac, in a Letter to 
Chancellor of France, who had prevented the Public 
of a Book againſt him, has the following Words, wil 
are a lively Picture of the Greatneſs of Mind fo viſibe 
* 1 Vi was 4 —4.— 1 
118 the. $ ppreſſon 0 
45 1 5 ius'y ſe me NES als e are « 
'em to make a ſmall /3/ 9a I am pleaſed 
foe the number — ns and tale delight in rag 


Vor. 
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ap of Stones that Envy has caſt at me without doing me 
harm. 
THE Author here alludes to thoſe Monuments of the 
itern Na. ions, which were Mountains of Stones raiſed 
pon the dead Body by Travellers, that uſed to caſt every 
ne his Stone upon it as they paſſed by. It is certain that 
Monument is fo glorious as one which is thus raiſed by 
he Hands of Envy, For my part, I admire an Author 
x ſuch a Temper of Mind as enables him to bear an un- 
eferved Reproach without Reſentment, more than for all 
te Wit of any the fineſt farirical Reply. 
THUS far I thought neceſſary to explain my ſelf in 
gation to thoſe who have animadverted on this Paper, 
d to ſhew the Reaſons why I have not thought fit to 
turn them any formal Anſwer, I muſt further add, that 
e Work would have been of very little uſe to the Pub- 
&, had it been filled with perſonal Reflections and De- 
es ; for which reaſon I have never once turned out of 
y way to obſerve thoſe little Cavils which have been 
we againſt it by Envy or Ignorance. The common Fry 
Scriblers, who have no other way of being taken no- 
r of but by attacking what has gain'd ſome Reputation 
the World, would have furniſhed me with Bulineſs e- 
agb, had they found me diſpos d to enter the Liſts with 


| ſhall conclude with the Fable of Boccalini's Traveller, 
> was ſo peſter'd with the Noiſe of Graſhoppers in his 
Irs, that he alighted from his Horſe in great Wrath to kill 
m all. This, fays the Author, was troubling himſelf to 
manner of purpoſe: Had he purſued his Journey with- 
taking notice of them, the troubleſome luſects would 
e died of themſelves in a very few Weeks, and he would 
ſuffered nothing from them. ; 
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— | es ren 
— Aprifnin duce dabunt Di, 
TBaflor off illis homo team 1 Juy, 


T is owing to Pride, and a ſeeret Affectation of a cer- 
tan Self ENiffente, that the nobteft Motive for Acticn 
that ever Was propoſed to Man, is not acknowledpy 

the Glory and Happineſs of their Being. The Heart is 

treicherous to it ſelf, and we do not let our Reflections 
detp enough to receive Religion as the — — 
cefitive to p50d and worthy Actionb. It is bur natur 

Waekfieſs to flatter bur ſelves into a Helief, that if oe ſcarch 

into dur imoſt Thoughts, we find our elves wholly difis 
rertfftd, and diveſted of any —— from Self. Lore 

and Van Glory. But however Spirits of ſopetfictal Gree: 
ned may diſthain at firſt ft to do my thing, but from! 
noble Impulſe in themſtives, without any fmure Reger 
in this or another Being; upon ſtricter Enquiry they wil 

find, to act worthily and expect to be rewarded only i 

andtfher World; is n herojck a Pirch of virtue 28 — * 

Nature cm Hfire m. If the Tenour of our Actions hat 

* Motive than the Defite to be pledfing in the Eye 

the Deity, it will neceſſarily follow that We muſt be 
more than Men, if wre tre not too much exalted in Prof: 
ity ahd depreſſed in Adverſiry: But the Chriſtian World 
s Lender, the Conte mplation of whoſe Life and Suffer- 
ings muſt adminiſter Comfort in Affliction, while the Senſe 
of his Power and Omnipotence muſt give them Humili 


tion in Proſperity. 
IT is owing to, bidd@ and umlovely Conſtriint 
with which Men Contept: viſto they think 
conform themſelves td Menton, as well as to the 
more odious Conduct of Hypocrites, that the Word Chr# 


ſian does not carry with it at firſt View all that * 
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worthy, friendly, generous, and heroick. The Man who 
ſuſpends his Hopes of the Reward of worthy Actions till 
ter Death, who can beſtow unfeen, who can overlook 
Hatred, do good to his Slanderer, who can never be 
a his Friend, never revengeful to his Enemy, is certainly 
ſormed for the Benefit of Society: Yer theſe gre fo far 
froth h&roick Virtues, that they ate but the ordinary Du- 
tes of a Chriſtian. 

WHEN a Ma with a ſteddy Faith looks back on the 
beit Cataſtrophe of this Day, with what bleeding Emoti- 
dts of Heart muſt he contemplate the Life Suffer» 
ings of bis Daliviter? When his Agonies occur tb hits, 
y will he to reflect that he has often forgot them 
ſ6r the Glance of a Wanton, for the A e of a van 
world, for a heap of fleeting paſt Pleaſdres, which are * 


peſent ee, ? 


HOW piretfing is the Conternplation of the lowly Steps 
our Almighty Leader took in conducting us to his heaven 
y Manſions! In pain and apt Parable, Similitude, and Als 
8 our great Maſter enforced the Doctrine of ou 

ton; but they of his Acquaintance, Inſtead of receiv- 
"py what they could not oppoſe, were offended at the 
Pefumption of being wiſer than they: They could nov 
mie their little Ideas above the Cotilideration of him, in 
— —_— familiar ® them, or agg” Re 

appear d not mote terrible or » thou | 
#y thing more exalted than themſelves * in that Place 
tere fore would not longer ineffectually exert a Power 
which was incapable of conquering the Prepoſſeſſion of 
Mir narrow and mean Conceptions. 

MULTITUDES follow'd him, and brought him the 
Dumb, the Blind, the Sick, and Maim'd; whom when 
thtir Creator had touch'd, with a ſecond Life they aw, 
ſpoke, leap'd, and ran. In Affection to him, and Admi- 
rition of his Actions, the Crowd could not leave him, 
bot waited fear him till they were almoſt as faint and help- 
laß as others they brought tor Succour, He had Com- 
pſſhon on them, and by a Miracle ſupplied their Neceſſities, 
0, the ecſtstick Entertainment, with they could behold 
their Food immediately increaſe to the Diſtributer's —_ 

. H 2 
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and ſee their God in Perſon feeding and refreſhing his 
Creatures! Oh envied Happineſs ! But why do I ſay eny;. 
ed? as if our God did not ſtill preſide over our temperate 
Meals, chearful Hours, and innocent Converſations. 
3B Ur tho' the ſacred Story is every where full of Mi. 
racles not inferior to this, and tho in the midſt of thoſe 
Acts of Divinity he never gave the leaſt hint of a Deſign to 
become a ſecular Prince, yet had not hitherto the Apoltles 
themſelves any other than Hopes of worldly Power, Pre. 
ferment, Riches and Pomp; for Peter, upon an Accident 
of Ambition among the Apoſtles, hearing his. Malter ex. 
lain that his Kingdom was not of this World, was ſo 
candaliz'd that he whom he had ſo long follow'd ſhould 
ſuffer the Ignominy, Shame, and Death which he foretold, 
that he took him alide and ſaid, Be it far from thee, Lord, 
this ſhall not be unto thee : For which he ſuffered a ſevere 
Reprehenſion from his - Maſter, as having in his view the 
Glory of Man rather than that of God. 

THE great Change of things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of Nature thought fit as a Saviour and De- 
liverer to make his publick Entry into Feruſalem with more 
than the Power and Joy, but none ot the Oſtentation and 
Pomp of a Triumph ; he came humble, meek, and lowly; 
with an unſelt new Ecſtaſy, Multitudes ftrew'd his Way with 
Garments and Olive-Branches, crying with loud Gladnels 
and Acclamation, Hoſannah to the Son of David, Bleſſed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord! At this great 
King's Acceſſion to his Throne, Men were not ennobled, 
but fav'd; Crimes were not remitted, but Sins forgiven; 
he did not beftow Medals, Honours. Favours, but Health, 
Joy, Sight, Speech. The firſt Object the Blind ever ſaw, 
was the Author of Sight; while the Lame ran before, and 
the Dumb repeated the Hoſaunah. Thus attended, he en- 
tered into his own Houſe, the ſacred Temple, and by his 
Divine Authority expell'd Traders and Worldlings that pro- 
faned it; and thus did he, for a time, uſe a great and de- 
ſpotick Power, to let Unbelievers underſtand, that tw as not 
want of, but Superiority to all worldly Dominion, that made 
him not exert it. But this is then the Saviour? is this the 
Dejverer ? Shall this obſcure Nee, command en 


—- 
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and fit on the Throne of David? Their proud and diſdain- 
fyl Hearts, which were petrified with the Love and Pride 
of this World, were impregnable to the Reception of ſo 
mean a Benefactor, and were now enough exaſperated 
with Benefits to conſpire his Death. on — — _ 
de of their Delign, and prepared his Diſciples for it, by 
recounting to = now — diſtinctly what ſhould befal 
dim; but Peter with an ungrounded Reſolution, and in a 
Fluſh of Temper, made a ſanguine Proteſtation, that tho” 
il Men were offended in him, yet would not he be of- 
fended, It was a great Article of our Saviour's Buſineſs in 
the World, to bring us to a Senſe of our Inability, without 
God's Aſſfiance, to do any thiag great or good; he there- 
bee told Peter, who thought ſo well of his Courage and 
| WH Fidelity, that they would both fail him, and even he ſhould 
deny him thrice that very Night. 

BUT what Heart can conceive, what Tongue utter the 
- ? Who is that yonder buſſeted, mock'd, and ſpurn d 
do they drag like a Felow? Whither do they carry 
Lord, my Ring, my Saviour, and my God ? And will bo 


* WH to expiare thoſe very Injuries? See where they have 
f uiled the Lord and Giver of Life ! How his Wounds 
) Hlacken, his Body writhes, and Heart moves with Pity and 
5 ruh Agony! Oh Almighty Sufferer, look down, look down 
* fm ty triumphant Infamy : Lo he inclines his Head to 
: bs ſacred Boſom ! Hark, he groans ! ſee, he expires! The 


Earth trembles, the Temple rends, the Rocks burſt, the Dead 
wiſe: hich are the Dick Which are the Dead? Sure 


8 all Nature is departing with her Creator. 
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Temperet a U 7 Virg. 


HE tenth Book of Para diſe Loft has a greater varicty 
of Perſons in it than any other in the whole Poem, 
The Author upon the winding up of his Adin 
introduces all thoſe who had any Concerg in it, and ſhews 
with great Beauty the Influence which it had cachof 
them, It is like the laſt Act of 8 well · written Tragedy, ig 
which all who had a part in ic are generally draw up be- 
fore the Audience, and repreſented under thaſe Circumſta- 
ces in which the Determination of the Action paces them, 
I ſhall therefare canfider this Bogk under four Heads 
in relation ta the Celeſtial, the Interna, the Human, and 
the Imaginary Perſons, who have their reſpective Pur 
allotted in it. | 
TO hegia with the Celeſtial Pexſons: The Guarduo 
Angels of Paradiſe are deſcribed as ing to Hezres 
u the Fall of Man, in order to approve their VigilasQi 
os Arrival, their Manner of jon, wich the Sorrow 
which appear'd in themſelves, and in thoſe Spirits who 
are faid to rejaice at the Converſion of a Sinner, we vu 
ficely laid together in the following Lines, | 


Up into Heav'n from Paradiſe in haſte 

be Angelick Guards aſcended, mute and ſad 
For Man; for of bis State by this they knew : 
Much won d ring how the ſubtls Fiend had ſtol n 
Entrance unſeen, Soon as t# wrwelcome News 
From Earth arrived at Hegrven-Gate, diſpleas d 
All were who . heard: dim Sadneſs did not ſpare 
That time Celeſtial Viſages; yet mixt 

With Pity, violated not their Bliſs, i 
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About the new-arrin'd,. in multitudes 
Th % P le ran, to hear and know 


yaw all beſs: 
Accojeable made haſte, to make appear 
With righteous Plea, their utmoſt vigilance, 


And ea 275. 0 43 — the Moſs High 
Eterna er, from his ſecret cloud *© 
Amidjt, in thunder utter d thus his voice. 


THE ſame Divine Perſon, who — the f. 
of this Poem interceded for our arents 


ey tow'rds the Throne ſup reme 


Fall, overthrew the Rebel Angels, created he World, 
is now 1 as Jeſcerdin — to Paradiſe, and pro- 


ci tence the thr 
moe aſe Het 8 with which Holy Writ 
introduces e it is p tically deſcribed by our 
Words, in which't _ were paſſed 
1 2 {of 2 5 15 Lott, thay cho- 
the Nu merpuſneſs of his Verſe, t 
are fre E. EE recorded on this 
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t occaſion. Guilt and Con of our firſt Pa- 
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Sin an 


e he Aeg 
Pane arch hes reation, the A 
p ſpeaking to | his Angels that Ch him, 
h wha h Hell 
Cai 2 joe N e 
; and 4%, created ; Kc. 


HE following Paſſage is formed ppon that 
image: in Holy Writ, whe Corppa al che 


Death into the 
again intraduced 


Voice of an in- 


numerable Hoſt" of Ar zels, Kon Hallelujahs, to the 
Voice of mighty Thunderings, or of many Waters, 


2220“ Heav'nly Audience loud 
al ah, # the 4 57 of Seas, 
itude 
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Whe can extenuate t hee: 
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THO? the Author in the whole Courſe of his Poem, 
and particularly in the Book we are now examising, has in. 
finite Allufions to Places of Scripture, I have only take 
notice in my Remarks of ſuch as are of a Poetical Nature, 
and which are woven with great Beauty into the Body of 
this Fable. Of this kind is that Paſſage in the preſent 
Book, where deſcribing Sin and Death as marching thrg 
the Works of Natwie, he adds, 


5 = Behind her Death 
Cloſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale Horſe . 


Which alludes to that Paſſage in Scripture, ſo wonderfull 
Poetical, and terrifying ro the Imagination. And I looks 
and heheld a pale Horſe, and his Name that ſat on lin 
was Death, and Hell followed with him: and Power wa 
given wnto them over the fourth Part of the Earth, f 
kill with Sword, and with Hunger, and with Sickn, 
and with the Beaſts of the Earth, Under this firſt Head 
of Celeſtial Perſons we muſt likewiſe take, notice of the 
Command which the Angels receiv d, to produce the ſere 
ral Changes in Nature, and ſully the Beauty of the Crer 
tion. Accordingly they are repreſented as infecting t 
Stars and Planets with malignant Influences, weakning th 
Light of the Sun, bringing down the Winter into the 
milder Regions of Nature, planting Winds and Storms it 
ſeveral Quarters of the Sky, ſtoring the Clouds with Thur 
der, and in ſhort, perverting the whole Frame of the Uni 
verſe to the Condition of its criminal Inhabitants. As thi 
is a noble Incident in the Poem, the following Lines, in 
. which we ſce the Angels heaving up the Earth, and placing 
it in a different Poſture to the Sun from what it had before 
the Fall of Man, is conceived with that ſublime Imagine 
tion which was ſo peculiar to this great Author. 


Some ſay he bid his Angels turn aſcanſe 

The Poles of Earth twice ten Degrees and more 
From the Sun's Axle; they with Labour puſti d 
Oblique the Centrick Globo oi 
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WE are in the ſecond place to conſider the Infernal 
gents under the view which Milton has given us of 
dem in this Book. It is obſerved by thoſe who would 
& forth the Greatneſs of Yirgil's Plan, that he conducts his 
Reader thro? all the Parts of the Earth which were diſco- 
rd in his time. Aſia, Afric, and Europe are the ſeveral 
Scenes of his Fable. The Plan of Milton's Poem is of an 
infinitely greater Extent, and fills the Mind with m 
more aſtoniſhing Circumſtances. Satan, having ſurroun 
the Earth ſeven times, departs at length from Paradiſe. 
Ve then ſee him ſteering his Courſe among the Conſtella- 
tions, and after having traverſed the whole Creation, pur- 
king his Voyage thro the Chaos, and entring into his own 
Iofernal Dominions. - | 
HIS firſt Appearance in the Aſſembly of fallen Angels, 
work ' d up with Circumffances which give a delightful 
prize to the Reader; but there is no Incident in the 
hole Poem which does this more than the Transfor ma- 
ion of the whole Audience, that follows the Account their 
gives them of his Expedition, The gradual 
unge of Satan himſelf is deſcrid'd after Ovid's manner, 
1 - vie with any of thoſe celebrated Transforma- 
os which are look'd upon as the moſt beautiful Parts in 
lat Poet's Works. Milton never fails of improving his 
wa Hints, and beſtowing the laſt finiſhing Touches to 
ry Incident which is admitted into his Poem. The un- 
wetted Hiſs which riſes in this Epilode, the Dimenfians 
id Bulk of Satan ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of the Infer- 
Spirits who: lay under the fame Transformation, with 
he annual Change which they are — to ſuffer, are - 
iſances of this kind. The Beauty of the Diction is verx 
markable in this whole Epiſode, as I have obſerved ia 
te fixth Paper of theſe my Remarks the great Judgment 
th which it was contrived, . b . 
THE Parts of Adam and Eve, or the human Perſons; 
ome-next under our Coatideration. Milton's Art is no 
here more ſhewn than in his conducting the Parts of 
eſe our firſt Parents. The Repreſentation he gives of 
em, without falſifying the Story, is wonderfully contriv'd 
binfluegce the Reader with Pity and Compaſſion towards 
Hy them. 
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them. Tho' Adam involves the whole Speciꝭs in Miſer, 
ee. 
inclined to pardon and commiſerate, as it ſem rathy 
of human Nature, than of the Perſon who d 


Jorts of Readers. ; 

ADAM and Eve, in the Book we are now conlide- 
ing, are likewiſe drawn with ſuch Seotiments asdonotor 
ly intereſt the Reader in their Aſflictions, but raiſe in bin 
the moſt melting Paſſions of Humanity and Commileratia 


r 


neſs; he is filled with Horrour, Remorſe, Deſpair; in 
Angniſh of his Heart he expoſtulates with his Creator 
having given him an unasked Exiſtence. 


Did 7 thee, Maker, from my 

Tp —— did I pe — 
From Darin, to te met or 

In this deliciows — As my Will 
Concurr d not to my Being, tere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my Duet, 

rows to reſign, and render back 
rec, A 


for 


. HE immediately after recovers from his pre ſumptio 
owns his Doom to be juſt, and begs that the Death whisb 
is threatned him may be inflicted on him. 
: 

— delays 
—— —— 
Fix d em this dayt Why do I overlive? 
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am I mock'd with Death, and 792 out 
To 222 op Pain ho Sadly 
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Would under ig my Ear: no fea e 
To mg ore: an to ww 22 —.— wo —— T 
With cruel Expeqation — — .— 


THIS whole Speech is full of the like Emotion, and 


Senti ments which we may ſuppoſe na- 
ue ee broken and diſturb d. I muſt not omit 


is ſo proper to affec a 
Hide me from the Face 
bf Gog, of Gog, where to behold was then my freighth 
N. Haan" yet pell, if here would end 
Miſery, 1 deſe rd its and would hear 
My own Deſervings; but this will not ſerve; 
All that I gat, or drink, or ſhall beget 


I; brag d Curſe. O Voice once heard 
Dolche 8 agg ana Multiply; 
Now Death to hear! — 


1 Ne all 
Poſtericy fangs cnt! Fair Pattionenys 
That I mti lebe ye, Sons! O were I 
To waſte it 86.2 {4s and leave you none ! 
So di/mberited, . you bleſs 
Me, now your Curſe! why ſhould all Mankind, 
For one Mans Fault, thus guiltleſi be condemm d, 
If guiltleſs ? But from me what can cs 
But all cartube —— — 


WHO can afterwards behold the Father of Mankind 


extended upon the Earth, uttering his midaight Complaints, 
bewailing his Exiſtence, and wiſhing tor Deatby without 


fwpubiajag wid ci bis Dill? 


Thus 
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Thus Adam to himſelf lamented loud, 

Thro' the flill Night; not now, (as ere Man fell) 

In holeſome, and cool, Air and mild but with black; 
Accompanied, with Damps and dreadfui Gloom; 
Which to his evil Conſcience repreſented 

All things with double Terror, On the 

Ouiſtreteh d he lay; on the cold Ground ! and oft 
Curs'd bis Creation; Death as oft accus d 

Of tardy Execution | 


THE Part of Eve in this Book is no leſs paſſionate, d 
apt to ſway the Reader in her favour. She is repreſented 
with great Tenderneſs as approaching Adam, but is ſpurn'd 
from him with a Spirit of Upbraiding and Indignation, 
contormable to the Nature of Man, whoſe Paſſions had 
now gained the dominion over him. The following Pal 
ſage, wherein ſhe is deſcribed as renewing her Addreſſes 
to him, which the whole Speech that follows it, have ſome- 
thing in them exquiſitely moving and pathetick. 


He added not, and from her turn d: But Eve 
Not ſo repulft, with Tears that ceas'd not flowing, 
And Treſſes all "—_— at his feet 
Fell bumble; and embracing them, beſought 
His Peace, and thus proceeded in her Plaint. 

For ſake me not thus, Adam Witneſs Heav'n 
What Love ſmcere, and Reverence in my Heart 
I bear thee, and unmeeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceid ! Thy Suppliant 
I beg, and claſp thy Knees; bereave me not 
(Whereon I live !) thy gentle Looks, thy Aid, 
Thy Counſel, in this uttermoſt Diſtreſs, | 
My only Strength, and Stay! Forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhall I betake-me, where ſubſiſt ? 
While yet we live, (ſcarce oze ſhort Hour perhaps) 
Between us two let there be peace, &c. 


ADAM's Reconcilement to her is work'd up in the 
ſame Spirit of Tenderneſs. Eve aftewards pro o is to 


— 
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ber Husband, in the Blindneſs of her Deſpair, that to pre- 
rent their Guilt from deſcending upon Polterity they ſhould 
reſolve to live Childleſs; or, if that could not be done, 
they ſhould ſeek their own Deaths by violent Methods. 
As thoſe Sentiments naturally engage the Reader to regard 
the Mother of Mank ind with more than ordinary Com- 
miſeration, they likewiſe contain a very fine Moral. The 
Reſolution of dying to end our Miſeries, does not ſhew 
fuch a degree of Magnanimity as a Reſolution to bear 
them, and ſubmit to the Diſpenſations of Providence. 
Our Author has therefore, with great Delicacy, repre- 
ſented Eve as entertaining this Thought, and Adam as 


I dfGpproving it. 


WE are, in the laſt place, to confider the Imaginary 
Perſons, or Death and Sin, who act a large Part in this 
dook. Such beautiful extended Allegories are certainly 
me of the fineſt Compoſitions of Genius: but, as I have 
tefore obſerved, are not agreeable to the Nature of an 
Heroick Poem. This of Sin and Death is exquiſite 
mits Kind, if not conſidered az a-Part of ſuch a Work. 
The Truths contained in it are fo clear and open, that I 
ſhall not loſe time in explaining them; but ſhall only 
obſerve, that a Reader who knows the ſtrength of the Eng- 
I Tongue, will be amazed ro think how the Poet could 
ind ſuch apt Words and Phraſesto deſcribe the Actions of 
thole two 1maginary Perſons, and particularly in that Part 
where Death is exhibited as forming a Bridge over the 
Chaos ; a Work ſuitable to the Genius of Milton. 

SINCE the Subject I am upon, gives me an Oppor- 
unity of ſpeaking more at large offuch Shadowy and Ima- 
ginary Perſons as may be introduced into Heroick Poems, 
[ (hall beg leave to explain my ſelf in a Matter which is 
curious in its Kind, and which none of the Criticks have 
treated of. It is certain Homer and Virgil are full of 
imaginary Perſons, who are very beautiful in Poetry when 
they are juſt ſhewn, without being engaged in any Series 
of action. Homer indeed repreſents Sleep as a Perſon, 
ind aſcribes a ſhort Part to him in his Iliad, but we 
muſt conſider that tho' we now regard ſuch a Perſon as 
entirely ſhadowy and unſubſtantial, the emp made 
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therefore * that Sin and Death are as improper 
Agents in a Work of this ngtyre, as Strength and Neceſ- 
ſin one of the Tragedies of Behle, who repreſented 
thoſe two Perſons nailing down Prometheus toaRock, for 
which he has boen juſtly cenſured by the greateſt Criticks. 
] do not knaw any imaginary Perſon made uſe of in a 
mare ſublime manner of thinking than that in one of the 
Prophets, who deſcribing God as deſcending from Heaven, 
and viſiting the Sins of Mankind, adds that dreadful Cir- 
cpltznce, Bef, 


. 


12 


SL 
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She might have 


been introduced as gliding down from the Tail ofa Comet, 
or darted upon the Earth in a Flaſh of Lightning: She 
might have tainted the Atmoſphere with her Breath; the 
wery glaring of her Eyes might have ſcattered Infection. 
But IL believe every Reader will think, that in ſuch ſub- 
line Writings the mentioning of her as it is done in Scrip- 
ture, has ing in it more juſt, as well as great. thin 
al that the moſt fanciful Poet could have beſtowed * 


her ia the Richneſs of his Imagination. 
x x Di 0 


* 


„ Monda 


3 April 21. 


—B AM. AM un 


Deſipere in deco. Hor. 


HARLES Lilly attended me the other day, and made 

me a Preſent of a large Sheet of Paper, on which 

' ” ws delineated a Payement of Moſaick Work, lately 
diſcovered at Stanfield near Woodſtock. A Perſon who has 
b much the Gift of Speech as Mr. Lilly, and can carry on 
2 Diſcourſe without Reply, had great Opportunity on that 
Dccafion to expatiate upon ſo ſine a Piece of Antiquity. 
Among other things, 1 mem er, he gave me his On- 
nion. 
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nion, which he drew from the Ornaments of the Work, 


= 


That this was the Floor of a Room dedicated to Mirth and 
Concord. Viewing this Work, made my Fancy run oye 
the many xpreſſions I had read in ancient Authors 
which contained Invitations to lay aſide Care and Anxiety, 
and give a Looſe to that pleafing — r wherein 
Men put off their Characters of Buſineſs, and enjoy their 
very Selves. Theſe Hours were uſually paſſed in Room: 
adorned for that purpoſe, and ſet out in ſuch a manner, 
as the Objects all around the Company gladdened their 
Hearts; which, joined to the chearful Looks of well. 
choſen and apreeable Friends, gave new Vi to the 
Airy, produced the latent Fire of the Modeſt, and pare 
Grace to the {low Humour of the Reſerved. A judicious 
Mixture of ſuch Company, crowned with Chaplets of i" 
Flowers, and the whole Apartment glittering with gy WI" 
Lights, cheared with a Profuſion of Roſes, artificial Fals WiY'®' 
of Water, and Intervals of ſoft Notes to Songs of Loye 
and Wine, ſuſpended the Cares of human Life, and 
made a Feſtival of mutual Kindneſs. Such Parties of Plez- 
ſure as theſe, and the Reports of the agreeable Paſſages in 
their Jollities, have in all Ages awakened the dull Part 
of Mankind to pretend to Mirth and Good-Humaur, 
without Capacity for ſuch Entertainments; for if l my 
be allowed to ſay ſe, there are an hundred Men 
for any Employment, to one who is capable of paſſing a 
Night in the Company of the firſt Tafte, without ſhock- 
ing any Member of the Society, over-fating his own Patt 
the Converſation, bat equally receiving and contribu- 
ting to the Pleaſure of the whole Company. When one 
conſiders ſuch Collections of Companions in-paſt Times, 
and ſuch as one might name in the preſent Age, with 
how much Spleen muſt a Man needs reflect upon 
the aukward Gayety of thoſe who affe& the Frolick with 
an ill Grace? I have a Letter from a pram pr 
mine, who deſires to me to admoniſh all loud, miſchie- 
vous, airy, dull Companions, that they are miſtaken in 
what call a Frolick. Irregularity in it ſelf is not what 
creates Pleaſure and Mirth ; but to flea Man who knows 
what Rule and Decency are, deſcend from them agreeably 
In 
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n our Company, is what denominates him a pleaſant 
Companion. Inſtead of that, you find many whoſe Mirth 
onfiſts only in doing Things which do not become them, 
with a ſecret Conſciouſneſs that all the World know they 
now better: To this is always added ſomething miſ- 
dijevous to themſelves or others. I have heard of ſome 
ey merry Fellows, among whom the Frolick was ſtarted, 
nd paſſed by a great Majority, that every Man ſnould im- 
rediately draw a Tooth; after which have gone in 

(Body and ſmoaked a Cobler. The fame Company, at 
wother Night, has each Man burned his Cravat; and one 
xerhaps, whoſe Eſtate would bear it, has thrown a long 

Vigg and Hat into the ſame Fire. Thus they have 

led themſelves ſtark naked, and ran into the Streets, 
nd frighted Women very ſucceſsfully, There is no In- 

lbitant of any ſtanding in Covent-Garden, but cun tell 

you a hundred good Humours, where People have come 

of with little Blood- ſhed, and yet ſcowered all the witty 

flours of the Night. I know a Gentleman that has ſeve- 
tl Wounds in the Head by Watch Poles, that has been 

rico run through the Body to carry on a good Jeſt: He 
very old for a Man of ſo much Good- Humour; but to 
his day he is ſeldom. merry, but he has Occaſion to he 
wiant at the ſame time. But by the Favour of theſe Gen- 
lemen, I am humbly of Opinion, that a Man may be a 
rry witty Man, and never offend one Statute of this 
lingdom, not excepting even that of Stabbing. 

THE Writers of Plays have what they call Unity of 
Time and Place to give a Juſtneſs to their Repreſentation: 
nd it would not be amiſs if all who pretend to be Com- 
ions, would confine their Action to the place of meet- 
rg: For a Frolick carried farther may be better per- 
armed by other Animals than Men. It is not to rid 
much Ground, or de much Miſchief, that ſhould denomi- 
me a pleaſant Fellow; but that is truly Frolick which is 
f Play of the Mind, and conſiſts of various and un- 
krced Sallies of Imagination. Feſtivity of Spirit is a very 
ncommon Talent, and muſt proceed from an Aſſemblage of 
Qulities in the ſame Perſon: There are ſome few whom 
think peculiarly happy in it; but it is a Talent one 
not 
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Torva leana Iupum ſequithr, lupus ipſe capellam; 

ra Firexcees quiſum ſequitur laſciua capella. Virg. 
$ we were at the Club laſt Night, I obſery'd that my 
A Friend Sir Roc en, contrary to his uſua Cuſtom, 
dt vary-filent, and inſtead of minding hat was faid 
the Company, was whiſtling to himſelf ing very thought» 
Mod, and playing with a Cork. I jogg d Sir Axpetw 
tr 08 Who ſac between us; and as we were both 
blerving him, we faw the Knight (hake his Head, and 
xd him ſay to himſalf. 4 foals Hamas I can't ber 
welt. Sir ANoOREW gave him a geatle Pat upon the 
Mulder, and offered to lay him 8 Bottle of Wiag that he 
* thinking af the Widow. My old Friend ſtarted, and 
wering out of his brown Study, told Sir Au DAH 
that once in his Life he had been in the right. In ſhoot, 
me little Helication, Sir Roda told us in the 
ilaeſs of his Heart that he had juſt received g Lever from 
i Keward, which acquainted him that his ald Rival 
d Aptaganiſt ia the Country, Sir Dau. a Duudrum. had 
ſea miking a Viſit to the Widow. Howeye, ſays Sir 
RoGE &, I can never think that ſhe'll have 4 Man that's 
uf a Year older than I am, and @ ngted Republican into 
lie bargain, | 
Vir, Honey comp, who looks upon Love as 
6s paticylar Province, interrupting aur Friend with s janty 
Laugh; I thought, Knight, ſays ha, thau hadſt lived long 
maugh in the World, not to pia thy Happineſs upon one 
that is 3 Woman and a Widow. I think that writhaut 
Vanity I may pretend to know as much of the Female 
Vorld as gay Man in Great Britgin, tho' the chief of 
ny Knowledge eanſifts in this, that they are not to be 
o] n. WILL, immediately, with his uſual Fluency, 
ram- 


— 
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rambled into an Account of his own Amours. I am no 
ſays he, upon the Verge of Fifty, (tho' by the way we 
knew he was turned of Threeſcore.) You may eaſily gu 
continued W1LL; that I have not lived fo long in 
World without having ſome Thoughts of ſertling in i 
as the Phraſe is. To tell you truly, I have ſeveral time 
tried my Fortune that way, though I can't much boaſt 
my Succeſs. 

I made my firſt Addreſſes to a young Lady in the Co 
try; but when I thought things were pretty well drawi 
to a Concluſion, her Father happening to hear that I hx 
formerly boarded with a Surgeon, the old Put forbid n 
his Houſe, and within a Fortnight after married his Day! 
ter to a Fox-hunter in the Neighbourhood. | 
I made my next Applications to a Widow, and attacke 
her ſo briskly, that I thought my ſelf within a Fortrigt 
of her. As I waited upon her one Morning, ſke told n 
that ſhe intended to keep her Ready-Money and Joioturg 
in her-own Hand, and deſired me to call upon her Artorn 
in LZyons-Imn, who would adjuſt with me whar it wa 
proper for me to add to it, I was fo rebuffed by thi 
Overture, that I never enquired either for her or her At 
torney afterwards: 

A few Months after I addreſſed my ſelf to a young 
dy, who was an only Daughter, and of a good Family, [ 
danced with her at ſeveral Balls, ſqueez'd her by the Hand 
ſaid foft things to her, and, in ſhort, made no doubt of 
her Heart; and tho my Fortune was not equal to hers 
I was in hopes that her fond Father would not deny! 
the Man ſhe had fixed her Affections upon. But as I went 
one day to the Houſe in order to break the matter to hin 
found the whole Family in Confufion, and heard, to my 
unſpeakable Surprize, that Miſs Jenny was that very Mort 
K — | 

then courted a ſecond Widow, and am at a Loſs to 

this day how-I came to miſs her, for ſhe had often com- 
mended my Perſon and Behaviour. Her Maid indeed 
told me one Day, that her Miſtreſs had ſaid ſhe never {aw 
a Gentleman with ſuch a ſpindle Pair of Legs as Mr. 
HoweYconn. 


AFTER 
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AFTER this I laid ſiege to four Heireſſes ſucceſſive- 
;and being a handſome young Dog in thoſe Days, quick- 
made a Breach in their Hearts ; but I don't know how 
ame to paſs, tho I ſeldom failed of getting the Daugh- 
7 I could never in my Lite get the old People 
my | | 
| could give you an Account of a thouſand other unſuc- 
Ful Attempts, particularly of one which, I made ſome 
xs fince upon an old Woman, whom I had certainly 

e away, with flying Colours, if her Relations bad not 
we pouring in to her Aſſiſtance from all Parts of Eng- 

; nay, I believe I ſhodld have got her at laſt, had not 
teen carried off by a hard Froſt. 

iS W1LL's Tranſitions are extremely quick, he turn'd 
In Sir Roo ER, and applying himſelf to me, told me 

re was a Paſſage in the Book I had confidered laſt Sa- 
iy, which deſerved to be writ in Letters of Gold; 
Inking out a Pocket- Milton read the following Lines, 
* Part of one of Adam's Speeches to Eve after 


— 


O ! why did God, 
Wator wiſe ! that peopled higheſt Heav'n 
Wh Spirits maſculine, create at laſt . 
This Novelty on Earth, this fair Defect 
Of Nature ? and not fill the World at once 
uh Men, as Angels, without Feminine ? 
I fad ſome other Way to generate 
Markind? This Miſchief had not then befall'n, 
ad more that ſhall befall; innumerable 
Murbances on Earth through Female Snares, 
trait Conjunctin with this Sex: for either 
Wt never ſhall find out fit Mate; but ſuch 
4 ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake; 
Or, whom wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 
lirowgh her perverſereſs 3 but ſhall ſee her gain d 
hs far worſe : or if ſhe love, with-held 
p Parents; or his happieſt Choice too late 
al met already link'd, and Wedlock bound 
4 fell Adverſary, his hare or Shame; 
| 7 Which 
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lieb ine Calamity ſpall cumſe 
To ham Life, ami bonſholu eure confornd. 


SIR Roe {wks Badge tebgrae Attet 
tion, und defiring Mr. HontvYcoms 
Leaf at the Place, and lend him his Book, a 5 Kniph 
put it up in his Pocket, and told us that he Would fe 
over theſe Verſes »gvin before ho went to Bed. | 


W ww. i. . 
* e 
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— De panperiate iacentss 
Plus pofeente ferem. Hor, 


Have nothing to do with the guſtneſs ef this Day, # 
further than affixing the piece of Lain on the 
of my Paper; which I think a Motto not unſuitab 
fince if Silence of our Poverty is a Recommendation, f 
more commendable bs his Modeſty who conetnis it by 
decent Dreſ. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
HERE is an Evil under the Sun which b# r 

C yet come within your Speculation; and is, fl 
© Cenſure, Diſeſteem, nd Contempt whith ſomeyoui 
Fellows meet with from — Perſons, for the 
* ſonable Methods they to avoid them in gere 
© This is by appearing in obetier Dreſs than may ſev 
* a Relation regularly eonſiſtent With a ſhall Fortune; # 
* therefore may occaſſon a judgment of 2 ſuitable E. 
« vagarce in other Particulars : But the Piſkdvanth 
with which the Men bf narrow Circurmſtonees act: Ut 
4 ks, is ſo feelinply ſer forth in a littie Book © 
0 Chriſtian Hero, that the appeativig to be obere 
6 w. 4 only pardomble but neceffary. Every one ku 
_ © the burry of Contlufions that ure made in contempte 


« Peric 
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ſon that appears to be calamirous, which makes it 
/ excuſable to * one's ſelf for the 7 
chose that are of a Quality and Fortune, by 
ering to be in a better Condition than one is, ſo far 
ſuch Appearance ſhall not make us really of worſe. 

IT is a Joſtice due to the Charatter of one who ſuf- 
& hard Reffections from any particular Perfon upon 
bis accvumr, that ſuch Perſons would enquire into his / 
mer of ſpending his Time; of which, cho' no fur- 
thr Information can be bad than that he remains ſo 
ty hours in his Chamber, yet if this is cleared, to 
pine that a feafonable Creature wrung with a narrovy 
fartuce ddes not make the beſt uſe of this Retirement, 
wald be a Coneluſion extremely unchæritable. From 
what has, or will be faid, I hope no Conſequence can 
k cxtorred, implying, that I would have any young 
Wow fpend more time than the common Leiſure 
Mich his Studies require, or more Money than bis For- 
we or Allowance may admit of, in the purſuit of an 
hütintance With his Betters: For as to his Time, the 
vols of that ought to be ſucred to more ſubſtantial Ac- 
uns; for eich irrevocable Moment of which he 
tit to believe he ſtands religiouſly acconntable, And 
to his Dreſs, I frall engage my ſelf no further than 
abe modeſt Defence of two plain Suits a Year: For 
og perfeRtly farisfied in Contrivance-of 
king 2 Moth of a'Man, by preſenting him "with 

OI arid eimbroider'd Suits, I would by no means be 
Koh do eentrovert that Conctit, by inſinuating the 
Mianteges of 'Foppery. It is an Aﬀertion which ad- 
ws of much Proof, that a Stranger of toterible Senſe 
I'd like a Gentleman, will be better received by 
loſe ot ity above him, than one of much better 
firts, Whole D/efs is regulated by the rigid Notions bf 
Mopality, A Matt's Appearance falls oithin the Cenſure 
every one that Tees him; bis Parts and Learning 
by few are Judges of; and even upon theſe few, they 


t 

m 
ny 
| to 


Reading will counſel him to be reſerv'd among Strangers, 
to ſupport himſelf only by the common Spirit of 
| Con- 


TIL 


Aut at firſt be Well intruded; for Policy and good | 
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What can be more attractive to a Man of Letters, ti 


Converſation. Indeed among the Injudicious, f 
Words Delicacy, Idiom, fine Images, Structure of hf 
* riods, Genius, Fire, and the reſt, made uſe of with 
*. frugal and comely Gravity, will maintain the Figure 
* immenſe Reading; and the Depth of Criticiſm. 
ALL Gentlemen of Fortune, at leaſt the young a 
* middle-aged, are apt to pride themſelves a little u 
much upon their Dreſs, and conſequently to value oibe 
in ſome meaſure upon the ſame Conſideration. Wi 
hat Confuſion is a Man of Figure obliged to return t 
„Civilities of the Hat to a Perſon whoſe Air and Ati 
hardly entitle himto it? For whom nevertheleſs the oth 
* has a particular Efleem, tho' he is aſhamed to have 
* Challenged in ſo publick a manner. It muſt be 
* lowed, that — young — his —— to dreſs a 
appear genteelly, might with artificial Management 6 
*:ten Der Year ; as inſtead of fine Holland he mig! 
- "mourn in —— ape and + — 2 be pn 
portionably by : But what great ice woul 
this Sum be to — Mis fortune, whilſt it wou 
* leave him deſerted by the little good Acquaintance 
has, and prevent | his gaining any other? As the 3 
« pearance of an-eaſy Fortune is neceſſary towards maki 
© one, I don't know but it might be of advantay 
* ſometimes to throw into ones Diſcourſe certain Exc 
* -mations about Bak ſock, and to ſhew a marvel 
«* Surprize upon its Fall, as well as the moſt affect 
« Triumph upon its Riſe. The Veneration and Reſpe 
« -which the Practice of all Ages bas preſerved to Appe 
« ances, without doubt ſuggeſted to our Tradeſmen 
< -wiſe and politick Cuſtom, to apply and recomme 
© «themſelves: to the publick by all thoſe Decorations vupc 
their Sign-poſts and Hovſes, which the moſt emine 
Hands in the Neighbourhood. can furniſh them wit 


that immenſe Erudition of all Ages and Languy 
« whicha skilful Bookſeller, in con junction with a Pante 
« \ſhall image upon his Column and the Extremirics « 
„his Shop? The fame Spirit of 8 
Appesrance reigus among the grave and {oli Ne 

N . ric : 
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bers of the Law (here I could be particularly 
it the Word Apprentice to be tigaificant of a. | 
' 20 and you may eaſily diſtiaguiſn who has — 
rely made his Pretenſions to Buſinefs, by the vrhiteſt 
d moſt ornamental Frame of his Window : If indeed 
= the. Chamber is. a. Graund-Roam,. and. has Rails before. 
oP is, the Finery is of neceſſity more extended, and the 
BF Pomp of Buſineſs better mamtain'd; And whar-can be 
a greater Indication of the Di of Dreſs, than that 
burdenſome Finery which is the regular Habit of our 
, Nobles, and Biſhops, with which upon certain 
Days we ſee them incumbered? And though it may bo 
ſud this is awful, and neceſſary for the Dignity of the 
State, yet the wiſeſt of them have been remarkable be- 
fare they, arzived. at. their K for 
very, well. dreſſed 2 my awn, part, I 
near, Thirty z I leſs « Schaal have: not © nor been 
ide, which i is a modern Phraſe for hani 
— —— ——— m 1 phy, and. 
le Jargon of Metaphyſicka from the ray 
fnce that, L haue been in clearing part of 
the perplex'd: Style and. Matter of the Law, which fo 
ereditarily — ta all its. Proteſſors: To all which: 


ere ale I haye thrown in, at proper Interime, the- 
w of the Claſſickx. Norm 


{ 
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Thur ſday, 


Have lately received the following Letter from { 
1 


. Mr. SPECTATOR, 


0 HE Night before I left London I went to ſee x 
Play, called The Hwmerows Lieutenant, Upon 

©” © the Riſing of the Curtain I was very much 
«. ſurprized with the great Conſort of Cat-calls which w 
* exhibired that Evening, and began to think with my ſelf that 
© I had made a Miſtake, and to a Muſick- Meeting 
indeed a littl 


whatever the Muficians themſelves migh 
think of it. As I had no Acquaintance in the Houſe 9 
ask Queſtions of, and was forced to go out of Tom 
© early the next Morning,” I could not learn the Secret o 
this Matter. What I would therefore defire of you, is 
to give ſome account of this ftrange Inſtrument, which. 
« I found the Company called a Cat-call; and particuui 
to let me know whether it be a piece of Muſick 
© come trom Italy. For my own part, to be free witl 
you, I would rather hear an Engliſh Fiddle; though 
* durſt not ſhew my Diſlike whilſt I was in the 
«© houſe, it being my Chance to fit the very next Man 
© ane of the Performers. 

Tour mo affectionate Friend and Servant, dur 

: John — 
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IN compliance with Squire Shallow's Requeſt, I de- 
fign this Paper as a Diſſertation upon the Cat- call. In or- 
der to make my ſelf a Maſter of the Subject, I purchaſed 
one the Beginning of laſt Week, though not without great 
difficulty, being inform'd at two or three Toyſhops 


that the Players had lately bought them all up. have * 
at 


fince conſulted many learned —2 in relation to its 
Original, and find them very much divided among them- 
flves upon that particu ar. A Fellow of the Royal Society, 
who is my Friend, and a great Proficient in the Ma- 
1 thematical Part of Muſick, — from the Simplicity 
of its Make, and the Uniformity of its Sound, that the 
Cat-call is older than any of the Inventions of Fubal. He 
obſerves very well, that Muſical Inftruments took their 
irt Riſe from the Notes of Birds, and other melodious 
Animals; and what, ſays he, was more natural than for the 
vt Ages of Mankind to imitate the Voice of a Cat that 
ned under the ſame Roof with them? He added, that 


laimal; as we are not only beholden to her for this 
ynd-Inſtrument, but for our String- Muſick in general. 
ANOTHER Virtuoſo of my Acquaintance will not 
bow the Cat-call to be older than Theſpis, and is apt to 
bing it appeared in the World ſoon after the antient 
dmedy;z for which reaſon it has ill a place in our 
umatick Entertainments: Nor muſt I here omit what 
rery curious Gentleman, who is lately rerurn'd from his 
Invels, has more than once aſſured me, namely, that. 
ere was lately dug up at Rome the Statue of a Momus, 
o holds an Taſtrument in bis Right-Hand very much 
tembling our modern Cat-call. 

THERE are others who aſcribe this Invention to Or- 
w, and look upon the Cat-call to be one of choſe In- 
ments which famous Muſician made uſeof to draw 
Beafts about him. It is certain, that the Roaſting of a 


this Inftrumenr, if dexrerouſly play'd upon in proper 
BUT notwithſtanding theſe various and learned Con - 
res, I cannot forbear thinking that the Cat- call is ori- 
= I 2 ginally 


te Cat had contributed more to Harmony than any other 


does not call together a greater Audience of that Species, 
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ginally a Piece of Engliſh Muſick. Its Refemblance to the 
Voice of ſome of our Brigsſh Songhters, as well as the Uſe 
of it, which is peculiar to our Nation, cou firms me in this 
Opinion. It has at leaſt received Improvements 
among us, whether we confides the Inſtrument it ſelf, or 
thoſe ſeveral Quavers and Graces which are throvyn into the 
— — Every one might be ſenſible of this, who 
that remarkable 


om over- — which | wa 
placed in the Center of the Pit, prefided over all the 
reſt at the celebrated Performance lately exhibited in Drwy- 
Lane. 
HAVING faid thus much concerning the inal of 
the Cat · call, we are in the next place to conſider the Uſe 
of it. Fhe Cat-call exerts it ſelf to moſt advantage in the 
Britiſh Theatre: It very much improves the Sound of 
Nonfenſe, and often goes with the Voice of the 
Actor who nces ir, as the Violin or Harpſicord 
accompanies the Italian Recitativo. | 
Ir has often ſupplied the Place of the anticnt Chor, 
in the Words of Mr. * In ſhort, a bad Poet has as great 
- - 6s Cat-call, as many People have to a rel 
Mr. Collier, in his ingenious EGay upon Mulick, ha the 
following Paſſage: 


o mvens an Inftrument tha ſhall 
10 . 


boſe Martial ones new it 


bans. and th 
Spirits Lg: 


- typ Dm 


Cowardice and Gonflernation, at a Ane rate. Tis y- 
| Gable the Roaring of Lions, the e e 
Owls, together with a Mixture of the Howling of Digi, 
gudiciouſly imitated and compounded, might go a way 
au this Irvention. Whether ſuch Anti-Muſick as this might 
not be of Service in a Camp, I ſhall leave 40 the Milia 
Men to conſider. | 

WHA this learned Gentleman ſuppoſcs in Speculation 
I hare known actually verified in Practice. The Cat-c: 
has firuck a Damp into Is, and frighted Heroes of 
the Stage. At the firſt ſound of it I have ſeen a Crowne: 
Ned tremble, and a Princeſs fall into Fits, The H 

" 1 


a. 


5 
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mu Lieutenant himſelf could not Rand it; nay, I am told 
that even Almansor looked like a Mouſe, and trembled at 
the Voice of this terrifying Inſtrument. 
AS itis of a Dramatick Nature, and peculiarly appro- 
ated to the Stage, I can by no means approve the 
bought of that angry Lover, who, after an uaſueceſsful 
Purſuit of ſome Years, took leave of his Miftveſs in a St- 
renade of Cat-calls. | | 

I muſt conclude this Paper with the Accoumt I hate 
lately received of an ingenious Artiſt, who has long ſtudied 
this Inſt rument, and is very well verſed in all che Rules of 
the Drama. He teaches to play on it by Book, and to ex- . 
preſs by it the whole Art of Criticiſm, He has his Baſe 
and his Treble Cat- call; the former for Tragedy, the latter 
for Comedy ; only in Tragy- Comedies they may both play 
together in Conſort. - He has a particular Squeak to deacte 
the Violation of each of the Unitics, and has different 
to (hew whether he aims at the Poet or the Player. 
ſhort, he teaches the Smut- note, che Fuſtian- note, the 
Supid-note, and bas compoled a kind of Air that may 
ſerve as an Act-tane to an incorrigible Play, and which 
takes in the whole Compaſs of the Cat- call. L 


— 
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WW. SPECTATOR Ko Temple, Apr. 24. 
CCEEVERAL ot my Friends were this 72 
S together over a Diſh of Tea in very good Health, 
though we had celebrated Yeſterday with more 
\ Glaſſes than we could have diſpenſed wich, had we not been 


ESSE TESTER = Las 


deholden to Brooke and Hellier. In gratũ ude therefore to 
. thoſe good Citizens, | am, im the Name of the Com- 
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* and taken care that it ſhould not be adulterated by the 
© Retailers before it comes to the Tables of private Families, 
* or the Clubs of honeſt Fellows. I cannot imagine how 
"a SPECTATOR can be ſuppoſed to do his Duty, 
without frequent Reſumption of ſuch Subjects as con- 
cern our Health, the firſt thing to be regarded, if we 
© have a mind to reliſh any thing elſe. It would there. 
fore very well become your ſpectatorial Vigilance, to 
© give it in Orders to your Officer for inſpecting Signs, 
that in his March he would look into the Itinerants who 

* deal in Proviſions, and enquire where they buy their ſe- 
vera Wares, Ever ſince the Deceaſe of Cully- Bully Puff 
* of agreeable and noiſy Memory, I cannot ſay I have ob- 
* ſerved any thing ſold in Carts, or carried by Horſe or 
” Afs, or in fine, in any moving Market, which is not pe- 
* riſhed or putrified ; witneſs the Wheel-barrows of rotten 
* Raiſons, Almonds, Figs, and Currants, which you ſee 
© vended by a Merchant dreſſed in a ſecond-hand Suit of 
* a Foot Soldier. You ſhould confider that a Child may be 
* poifoned for the Worth of a Farthing; but except his 
* poor-Parents ſend to one certain Doctor in Town, they 
* can have no Advice from him under a Guinea, When 
* Poiſons are thus cheap, and Medicines thus dear, how 
enn you be negligent ini ing what we eat or drink, 
© or take no notice of ſuch as the above-mentioned Ci- 
© tizens, who have been ſo ſerviceable to us of late in that 
particular; It was a Cuſtom the old Romans, to 
do him particular Honours who had faved the Life of: 
* Citizen ; how much more does the World oweto thoſe 
bo prevent the Death of Multitudes ? As theſe Men 
deſerve well of your Office, fo ſuch as act to the deti- 
©: ment of our Health, you ought to repreſent to them- 
- ©, ſelves and their Fellow - Subjects in the Colours which 
. © they deſerve to wear. I think it would be for the pub- 
: « lick Good, that all who vend Wines ſhould be under 
* Oaths in that behalf. The Chairman at a Quarter Seſ- 
«* fions ſhould inform the Country, that the Vintner who 
© mixes Wine to his Cuſtomers, ſhall (upon proof that 


the Drinker thereof died within a Year and a Day after 
.* taking it) be deemed guilty of wilful _ 
bas - Ju 
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jury ſhall be inſtructed to enquire and preſent ſuch De- 
ſlinquents accordingly. It is no — — of the Crime, 
nor — — ght in Chance- 
Medley or Man- Slaughter, proof that it ſhall appear 
, 2 to Wine, or 2 Herefordſhire poured into 
Fort O Fort; but his felling it for one thing, knowing 
it to be another, muſt juſtly bear the foreſaid Guilt of 
' wilful Murder: For that he, the faid Vintner, did an un- 
© awful Act willingly in the falſe Mixture; and is there- 
fore with ity liable to all rhe Pains to which a Man 


would be, if it were proved he deſigned only to run a 


Man through the Arm, whom he whipped through the 
' Lungs. This is my third Year at the Temple, and this is 
or ſhould be Law. An ill Intention well proved ſhould 
meet with no Alleviation, becauſe it out- ran itſelf. The re 
cannot be too great Severity uſed againſt the Injuſtice as 
© well as Cruelty of thoſe who play with Men's Lives, by 
preparing Liquors, whoſe Nature, for vught they know, 
may be noxious when mixed, tho' innocent when apart: 
And Brooke and Helljer, who have enſured our Safety at 
our Meals, and driven 2 from our Cups in Con- 
yerſation, deſerve the Cuſtom and Thanks of the whole 
Town; and it is your Duty to remind them of the Ob- 
i lipation, 3 IE: 
| Tam, SIR, © 
. Torr humble Servant, 
Tom. 


297 11 „eg nes fa College 
(1 ama on ' Who was 2 » 
read much, ſaw little; fo that I knew no more of 
'the World than what a Lecture or View of the Map 
nught me. By this means I improved in my Study, but 
| became = t in Converſation. By converſing ge- 
' nerally with the Dead. I grew almoſt unfit for the 
* ciety of the Living ; ſo by a long Confinement I con- 
* acted an ungainly Averfion to Converſation, and even 
' diſcourſed with Pain to my ſelf, and little Entertainment 
"to others. At laſt I was in ſome meaſure made ſenſidle 
of my failing, and the Morrtification of never being 
N 14 © ſpoke 
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* -fpoke to, or ſpeaking, unleſs the Diſcourſe ran upon 
Books, put me upon forcing my elf ſt Men, 1 
immediately affected the politeſt ; by the fre. 
quent uſe of which 1 hoped t wear off the Ruſt I ha 
© contracted ; but hy an -unconth Imitation of Men uſed . 
to act in publick, I got no further than to diſcover 1 
had a mind to appear a finer thing than I really was. 41 
__ © SUCH 1-wvas, and ſuch my Condition, when I be- 
© came an ardent Lover, and paſſronate Admirer of the 
< beauteous Belinda: Then it was that I really began oil 
improve. This Paſſion changed all my Fears and Dif- 
fidences in my general Behaviour, to the ſole Concern of 
< pleafing her. I had not naw to ftudy the Action of x 
© Gentleman, but Love poiſt ſſing all my Thoughts, mad 
me truly be the thing I had a mind to appear. My 
© Thoughts-preew free and generous, and the Ambition tr 
de egrerable to her I admived, produced in my Carriage 
a faint Si militude of that diſengaged Manner of my B 
ind. The way we are in at preſent is, that ſhe ſ 
-< my Paſſion, and ſees I at preſent fur bear ſpeaking of it 
through prudential Regards. This Reſpect to her ſir 
4 returns with much 'Civility, and makes my Value fort 

nas little a Misfortune to me, us is conſiſtent with Di 
£ tion. She fings very charmingly, and is readier to do i 
c at my Requeſt, becauſe The knows I love her: She w 
< dance with me rather than another, for the ſame reaſc 
* My Fortune muſt alter from what it is, before I can ſſ 
c my Heart to her; and her Circumſtances are not cot 
c ſiderable enough to make up-for the Narrowneks « 


4 mine. But 4 4% 5% New, only 40 give fou 
r CharaQer of Be 23 2 Woman that has Adore * 
4 to demonſtrate a Gratitude to ber Lo 


© witheut giving him Hopes of Succeſs in his Path 
„ Belinda has from a great Wit, by as gre 
Prudence, and beth adorned with Innocence, the Ha 
1 — ready to diſcover ber 10 

by She has many of us, who now are her 4 
- © mirs; but ber Treatment of us is ſo juſt and prope 
. © tienedes our Menitteswards ber, and what we are in 
* ſelves, ahat I rote to you I have neither Jealouſy « 
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Hatred toward my Rivals. Such is her Goodneſs, and 
nM the of every Man who admires her, 
i he thinks be ought to believe ſhe will take him 
-» bo beſt deſerves ber. I will not ſay that this Peace 
i among us is not owing to self. love, which pro 
1 
1 


ech to think bimfelf the beſt Deſerver: 1 think thers 
i is methiog uncommon and worthy of Imitation in 
this Lady's Character. If you will pleaſe to print my 
Letter, you will oblige the little Fraternity of happy Ri- 
ls, nern. 

| Tour mſi humble Servant, 
7 Will. Cymon. 


Le eee 
N* 363. Saturday, April 26. 


A Cerudelis 
us, ubique. paver, Se Image: 'Vicg: 


ILTON has ſhewn a wonderful. Art in deſcribing 
that variety of Paſſions which ariſe in our firſt Pa- 
rents upon the Breach of the Commandment — 

been given them. We ſee them gradually paſſing 

E Triumph of their Guilt thro Remor ſe, Shame, De. 
uur, Contrition, Prayer, and Hope, to a 2 

pmpleat Hefen | At the end of the tent 8 

t repreſented as ing themſelyes upon the Gr 

A watering the rp with their Tears : "To which the 

ets joins this beautiful Circumſtance, that they offer'd 

their penitential Prayers, on the very Place where their 

i appeared to them whea he wn Sen- 


—They forthwith to the place 

Repairing where he jndg'd them, profirate fu $ 
befor him Reverent, and both 72 

I's Humbly 
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Humöly their Faults, and Pardon begg d, with Tear; 

_ "Watering the Ground h 
" ITHERE is a Beauty of the ſame kind in a Tragedy o 
Sophocles, where Oedipus. after having put out his own Eyes, 
initead of breaking his Neck from the Palace - Battle mem: 
(which furniſhes ſo elegant an Entertainment for our Ex- 
&iſh Audience) deſires he may be conducted to Mount 
Cithæron, in order to end his Life in that very Place where 
he was expoſed in his Infancy, and where he ſhould then 
have died, had the Will of his Parents been executed. 

AS the Author never fails to give a poetical Turn to bis 
Sentiments, he deſcribes in the Beginning of this Book the 
Acceptance which theſe their Prayers met with, in a ſhort 
Allegory, form'd upon that beauriful Paſſage in holy Writ 
And another Angel came and flood at the Altar, having 


BS... 5. mz = I5- 


golden Cenſer; and there was given unto him much Incenſ 
that he ſhould offer it with the Prayers of all Saints upon i 
golden Altar, which was before the Throne: And the Small 
of the — which came with the Prayers of the Saints, « 
eended up before G. | TT 

—— nn their 
| —.— wor mid the Way, by en vim Winds 


vagabond or ate: mt % 
— 5 22 — — clad 
With Incenſe, where the golden Altar fumed, 


By their great Interceſſor, came in ſight 
W have the fame Thought a ſecond tir 
in the Iuterceſſion of the Meſſiah, which is conceived it 
very emphatick Sentiments and ions. 
AMON& the poetical Parts of Scripture, which Mil 
rem has fo finely wrought into this Part of his Narratior 
J muſt not omit that wherein Ezekielſpeaking of the Ar 
11 to him in a Viſion, that every « 
feur Faces, and that their whole Bodies, and their Back 
and their Hands, and their Wings, were full. of Eyes row 


— Cobort bright. 
Of watchful Cherubim, four Faces each 


Kt 


Pr "© 


Ha. 


** 
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Had, like à double Janus, all their Sbape 

Spangled with Eyes | | 

THE aſſembling of all the Angels of Heaven to hear 
the ſolemn Decree paſſed upon Man, is repreſented in very 
lvely Ideas. The Almighty is here deſcrib d as remembring 
Mercy in the midſt of Judgment, and commanding Mi- 
thael to deliver his Meſſage in the mildeſt Terms, left the 
ſpirit of Man, which was already broken with the Senſe 
of his Guilt and Miſery, ſhould fail before him. 
re loft t aint 
it Wl Bewailing their Euch, . all Terror hide. 
| THE Conference of Adam and Eve is full of moving 
/e centiments. Upon their going abroad after the melancho- 

ly Night which they had paſſed together, they diſcover 
the Lion and the purſuing each of them their Prey 
towards the Eaſtern Gates of Paradiſe. There is a double 
beauty in this Incident, not only as it preſents great and 
jt Omens, which are always agreeable in Poetry, but as 
i expreſſes that Eumity which was now produced in the 
avimal Creation. The Poet, to ſhew the like Changes 
n Nature, as well as to grace his Fable with a noble Pro- 
= the Sun in an Eclipſe. This particular In- 
has likewiſe a fine Effect upon the Imagination of 
lhe Reader, in regard to what follows; for at the ſame 
ime that the Sun is under an Eclipſe, a bright Cloud 
eſcends in the Weſtern Quarter of the Heavens, filled 
with an Hoſt of Angels, and more luminous than the Sun 
t ſelf, The whole Theatre of Nature is darkned, that 
du glorious Machine may appear in all its Luſtre aud 
Mpnificence. 
in the Eaſt 


Why 
Darkneſs ere Day's mid. courſo. and morning Li 
More arient in 2 Weſtern tp that draws ** 
a — py 3 a radiant White, 
An deſcends, with ſomething Heaw/ nl t? 
He err d not, for by this the — 1 * 
Down from a Sky of Faſper lighted now 


— 
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In Paradiſe, and on #» Nil made halt; 
Al glorions Apparitiom————- 


T need not obſerve how n Author, who d. 
ways ſuits his Parts to the A whom he introduces, 
has employed Michael in the Expulſion of our firſt Parent 
from Paradiſe. The Archangel on this occaſion neither ap. 
pears in his proper Shape, nor in that familiar manner with 
which Raphad! the ſociable Spirit entertained the Father c 
Mankind the Fall. Perſon; his Port, and Beh 


viour, are ſuitable to 3 Spirit of the higheſt Rank, and er- tc 


quiſitely deſcrib'd in the following Paſſage. 
Not in his Shape al ; but n Man © 


14 4 | 

— — ft Grain 

Of Serra, worniby Kings and Heroes old; 

Js time of Trace: ris had dipe the Wooff: 

#tis - Helm, untuckled, flhew'd him pri 

an bene Youth ended ; by his fade, _ 

As in a gl Zoduach, hang the Sword, 

Satan's dire dread, and in his Hand the Spear. 

Adam bew'd low; be Kingly from his State 

Inclined not, but bis commy thus declared. 

EVE*s complaint upon hearing that ſhe was to be 
moved from the Garden of Paradiſe, is wonderfully be 
ttul: The Sentiments are not only proper to the Subjedt 
but have ſomething in them particularly foff and womaiil 


Va I then leave thee, Paradiſe i Thus leave 
Thee, native Soil, theſe happy Walks and Shades, 
Fit haunt of Gods? Where I bad _ to ſpend 
— though ſad, the reſpite of that Day 

mat be martal to us both. O Flaw'rs, 
That neuer will in other Climate grow, 
early Viſitation, and my la 
Mt Even, which I bred up with tender Hand 
From the firſt opening Bud, and gave you Names; 
Who now ſhall rear you to the Sum, or rink 
Tour Tribes, and water from th ambroſial Fount ? 


YOU wr reer 5 


The 
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' Thee, , n1prinl Bowre, by ne adern'd 1 
With Tx ingar any from thee 

How jhall I part, and whither wander dows . 
Into a lower World, as this obſeure | | 
And wild ? how ſhall wo breathe in other Air 
Leſs pure, ac to immortal Fruits? 
ADAM *s Speech abounds with Thoughts which are 
equally moving, but of a more maſculine and elevated 
Turn. Nothing can be conceived more ſublime and poe- 
tical than the following Paſſage iu it. 

This moſt afflits me, that mg hence 

As from — I ſhalt be hid, 5 
His _— Count nance; here I conld frequent, 
With or ſhip, place by place where he vouchſafed, 

Preſence Druine; and to my Sans relate, 

On this Mount he appear d, under this Tree 

Stood wiſeble, among theſe Pines his Voice 

I heard, here with him at this Fountain tall A: 

So many grateful Altars 1 wonld rear 

Of graſſy Turf, and pile up every Stone 

0 fa from the | ant Lo | 7 

Or monument to Ages, aud there  _ 

Offer ſweet-ſmelling Gums and Fruits and Flowers. 

In p_ nether World where ſhall I ſeek 

His bright Apptarances, or Footfkeps trace ? 

For though * him angry, yet 2 

To er cd Race, I 

Gladly' thowgh but. his ntmoſt. Shirts 

Of Glory, and far off his Steps adore. - 

THE Angel afterwards leads Adam to the bigheft 
Mount of Paradiſe, and lays before him. a whole Hemi- 
hhere, as a proper Stage for thoſe Viſions which werelto 
te repreſented on it. I have before obſerved bow the 
Pan of Milton's Poem is in many Particulars greater than 
it of the Miad or reid. Virgil's Hero, in the laſt of 
beſe Poems, is entertained with a Sight of all thoſe who 
re to deſcend from him; but though that Epiſode is juſtly 
imired as one of the nobleſt Deſigns in the whole nei 
gery ane muſt allow that this of Mulfonis of a much higher 
nature. 


. 
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nature. Adam Viſion is not n 
Tribe of Mankind, but extends to the whole Species. 

IN this great Review which' Adam takes of al 1 
Sons and Daughters, the firſt Objects he is preſented with 
exhibic to him the Story of Cain and Abel, which is drawn 
together with much Cloſeneſs and y of Expreſſion, 
That Curiofity and natural Horrpr which ariſes in Adan 
at the fight of the firſt dying Man, is touched with 
great Beauty. | 

the hoe Tee hn Daw? 4s this the way 

I muſt return to native Dat? G 

Of Terror a . 

Horrid ta how ible to feel ! 


THE ſecond Viſion ſets before him the Image of 
Death in a great Variety of Appearances. The Ange, 
to give him a general Idea of thoſe Effects which hi 
Guilt had broughr upon his Poſterity, before him: 
8 or Lazar-Houſe, filłd with Perſons lying 

Linde of "mortal Diſeaſes. How finely has th 
Poet told us that the fick Perſons languiſhed under ling: 
ring and incurable Diſtempers, by an apt and judicious uk 
of ſuch imaginary Beings as thoſe I mentioned in my lf 


Saturday's Paper. 
1 to Conch; 


Dire was the toſſan 
Tended the Sick, 
rote ey pag Death his Dart 
to 222 2 
— pop. br Good and 


Shook, 
: —— — e a0 
cafion, is very natural. 

Sight ſo deform, what Heart of Rock could 
2 L behold ? Adam — 7 but - hy 
Tho' not of Woman born ; Compaſſion quell d 
N wp to Tears. 


THE Diſcourſe between the A Adam, 
port ooo * 


1 


23 » br bg > bg 


+ 4 3 
88 > 
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AS there is nothing more delightful in Poetry than a 
Contraſt and ſirion of Incidents, the Author, after 
this melancholy Proſpect of Death and Sickneſs, raiſes up 

Scene of Mirth, Love, and Jollity. The ſecret Pleaſure 
dat ſteals into Adam's Heart as he is intent upon this Vi- 
bn, is imagined with rout Delicacy. I muſt not omit 
de Deſcription of the looſe female Troop, who ſeduced 
ue Sons of God, as they are called in Scripture, 

For that fair Female Troop thou ſaw'ſt, that ſeem'd 

of Goddeſſes ſo blithe, ſo ſmooth, ſo gay, 
Tet empty of all Good, wherein confiſts 

Woman's domeſtict Honour and chief Praiſe; 

Bred only and compleated to the tafie 

Of laſiſul Appetence, to ſing, to dance, 2 

ec, and troule the Tongue, and roll the Eye: 

To theſe that ſober Race of Men, whoſe Lives 

Religious, titled them the Sons of God, 
| yield up all their Virtue, all their Fame 

Ignobly, to the Trains and to the Smiles 

Of thoſe fair Arbei — 

THE next Viſion is of a quite contrary nature, and filled 
with the Horrors of War. Adam at the fight of it meitg 
io Tears, and breaks out in that paſſionate Speech. 

| an=—=— 0 what are theſe! 

Death Miniſters not Men, who thus deal Death 
Inhumanly to Men, and multiply | 
Ten the Sin of him who ſlew 
His Brother : for of whom ſuch 
Make they but of their Brethren, Men of Men? 


MIL TON, to keep up an agreeable Variety in bis vi- 
fons, after having raiſed in the Mind of his Reader the 
kreral Ideas of Terror which r- to 2 
cription gf War, paſſes on to thoſe ſofter Images ri- 
imphs 11 Feſtivals, in that Viſion of Lewdneſs and Luxu- 
which uſhers in the Flood. 
AS it is viſible that the Poet had * upon Ovid's 
count of the univerfal Deluge, the way obſerve 
ith bow much Judgment he bas ayoided every thing that 
. 'Þ 


or in the Latm Oye We do got 
Wolf fimming among the Sheep, nor ary 
becoming the — Bair ar — hn 
un great e or Nature. [f 
- has * 8 which Ovid tells us 
wis nothing but Sea, and that this Sea bad no ik 
it, he has nor fer the Thought in ſuch a Light «i 
to incur the Cenſure which Criticks have paſſed upon it. Wi 
The latter part of that Verſe in Ovid is idle and ſuperfy. 0 
ous, but juſt and beautiful in Miltan. 


amque mare  telins nullum diſerimen habebant, 
— derrant quoque dirtora forts. Oxid 
Sea without Shore. Milton, 


IN Milos the former Part of the Deſcription does no: 
foreſtall the latter. How much more great and ſolemr 
_ Mn > OD: follows in our Eli 

I 


| — i their ——— N of i 
2 Lax iy late reign 4 7» FR whelp'd 12 


| 
Sj 


Es 
25 


729 
TE 


than that in Ovid, where we nee the be Cal h 
in thoſe” Places here the Goars were uſed to wow 
The Reader may find ſeveral other porallel Paſſages in the 
Latin and Eng! ItFh Deſeriprion of the — wherein — 
Poet has viſibly the advantage. being over 
charged with Clouds, the — of 6 the Naias, vl 
fg of the Seas, and the appearance of the Raiubow, 2 
ſuch Deſcriptions as every ane mult take 2 of. Tl 
Circumſtance relating to Paradiſe is ſo figely imagined 
and ſuitable to the Opinions of many learne 12 02 
I cannot forbear giving it a place in this * 


ſhall this Maunt 
Fe! q TE he of Waves be mov/d 
9. of ket d by the horned Flood, 


With all his Verdure 2 d, and Trees adrift 
Down the great River to the of ning Gulf, 
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And there take root, an Iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of Seals and Orcs and ges- Airs o. 


THE Tranſition which the Poet makes from the Vi- 
jon of the Deluge, to the Goncern it occafioned in Adam, 
z exquilirely graceful, and copied after Virgil, though the 
4 ght it introduces is rather in the Spirit of 
0118, 


_- didft oo grieve then, Adam, 2 behold 
End of ali thy Offspring, End (0 
Depoprdlation ! 142 xk Fas a 
Of Tears and Sorrow, a Flood thee alſo drown'd, 
And ſuck thee as thy Sons; till gently rear'd 
By th Angel, on thy Feet thou ſtoodſt at 
I c__ tleſs, as when 4 Father mourns 
His Children, all in view deſtroy d at once. 

| have been the more particular in my Quotations out 
the eleventh Book of Paradiſe Loft, becauſe it is not 
pnerally reckoned among the moſt ſhining Books of 
Ws Poem; for which zeafon the Reader might be apt to 
nerlook thoſe many Paſſages in it which deſerve our Ad- 
tration, The cleventh and twelfrh are indeed built up- 
m that fingle Circumſtagce of the Removal of our firſt 
kwents from Paradiſe ; but tho' this is not in it felf fo 
geat a Subject as that in moſt of the foregoing Books, it 
vextended and diverſified with ſo many __ +> Inci- 
tents and Epiſodes, that theſe two laſt Books can 
no means by ed upon as unequal Parts of this Di- 
mae Poem, I muſt further add, that had not Milton re- 
r our firſt Parents as driven out of Paradiſe, his 

of Man would not have been compleat, and conſe- 

quently his Action would have been imperfect. . 


<a 
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Monday, April 28. 


Hor. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

C Lady of my Acquaintance, for whom ! have toe 
much Reſpe& to be caſy while ſhe is doing 1 
* indiſcreet Action, has given occaſion to thi 

Trouble: She is a Widow, to whom the Indulgence o 

a tender Husband has entruſted the Management of 


ö N ur. 
very great Fortune, and a Son about Sixteen, both which... 
" ſhe is extremely fond of. The Boy has Parts of the mi To 
s neither ſhining nor deſpicable, and bas paſſedtit 
common Exerciſes of his Years with tolerable Adyar Y 
* tage; but is withal what you would call a forum we 
« Youth: By the Help of this laſt Qualification, whic * 
© ſerves as a Varniſh to all the reſt, he is enabled to mak or 
" the beſt Uſe of his Learning, and diſphy it at fa 
length upon all occaſions. Summer he diſtinguiſh... 

"ec Rica two or three times very remarkably, by p U 
* zlivg the Vicar before an Aſſembly of moſt of the L _ 
© dies in the Neighbourhood ; and from ſuch weigh that 
* Confiderations as theſe, as it too often un fortunste i der- 
* falls out, the Mother is become invincibly perſuaded iu ri 
* her Son is a great Scholar; and that to chain him _ nes 
© to the ordinary Methods of Education with others of ii hr . 
Age. eee ty ( 
* rable Injury to his wonder apacity. rem. 

1 2 to viſit at the Houſe laſt Ton fon 
* mifſing the young Gentleman at the Tea. Table, whergi, ;.- 
* he ſeldom fails to officiate, could not upon ſo ow (0 
* ordinary a Circumſtance avoid enquiring after hin nd u 
* My Lady told me, he was gone out with her W om! ing t 


in order to make ſome Preparations for their Equipe 
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' for that ſhe intended very ſpeedily to carry him to travel. 
the Oddreſs of the Expreſſion ſhock'd me alittle; how- 
ever, | ſoon 1ecovered my ſelf enough to let her know, 
tat all I was willing to underſtand by it was, that ſhe 
' defigned this Summer to ſhew her Son his Eſtate in a 
diſtant County, in which he bad never yet been. But 
he ſoon took care to rob me of that agreeable Miſtake, 
and let me into the whole Affair. She enlarged upon 
young Maſter's prodigious Improvements, and his com- 
pehenfive Knowledge of all Book- Learning; conclu- 
(ding, that it was now high time he ſhould be made ac- 
lqannted with Men and Things; that ſhe had reſolved 
be ſhould make the Tour of France and Italy, but could 
not bear to have him out of her ſight, and therefore in- 
tended to go along with him. | 
was going to rally her for ſo extravagant a Reſo- 
ution, bur found my ſelf not in fit humour to meddle 
with a Subject that demanded the moſt ſoft and delicate 
Touch imazinable. I was afraid of dropping ſomething 
that might ſeem to bear hard either upon the Son's Abi- 
ties, or the Mother's Diſcretion; being ſenſible that in 
both theſe Caſes, tho' ſupported with all the Powers of 
Reaſon, T-ſhould, inſtead of gaining her Ladyſhip over 
my Opinion, only expoſe my ſelf to her Diſeſteem: 
therefore immediately determined to refer the whole 
matter tothe SPECTATOR, 
'WHEN I came to reflect at night, as my cuſtom is, 
mon the Occurrences of the Day, I could not but believe 
that this Humour of carrying a Boy to travel in his Mo- 
bers Lap, and that upon pretence of learning Men and 
Things, is a Caſe of an extraordinary nature, and car- 
nes on it a particular Stamp of Folly. I did notremem- 
er to have met with its Parallel within the compaſs of 
my Obſervation, tho' I could call to mind ſome not ex- 
remely unlike it: From hence my Thoughts took occa- 
bon to ramble into the general Notion of travelling, 
Bit is now made a Part of Education. Nothing is more 
ſequent than to take a Lad from Grammar and Taw, 
nd under the Tuition of ſome Scholar, whois wit 
ing to be baniſhed for thirty Pounds a year, and * 


7 
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.* the Victuals, fend him crying and ſniveling into fore 
Countries. Thus he ſpends his time as Children do 
* -Shows, and with much the fame Advantage, 
* ſtaring and paping at an amazing Variety of 
< things; ſtrange indeed ro one who is not 
* comprehend the Reaſons and Meaning of them; w 
* he ſhould be laying the ſolid Foundations of Knowle 
in his Mind, and furniſhing it with juſt Rules to ding 
* his future Propreſs in Life under ſome 8kilful Malle 
* the Art of luſtruction. 
CAN there bea moreaſtoniſhmg Thought in Na 
* than to confider how Men ſhould fall into fo pa | 
* a Miſtake? Ir is a large Field, and may very well e 
* ciſe a ſprightly Genius; but I don't remember you 
* yet taken a Turn to it. I wiſh, Sir, you would tr 
People underſtand, that Travel is really the left Step 
de taken in the Infliturion of Youth; and to fet 
with it, is to begin where they ſhould end. 
«CERTAINLY the tree End of viſiting Fo 
Parts, is to look into their Cuſtoms and Policies, 
< obſerve in what Particulars they excel or come ſhort 
* our own; to unlearn fome odd Peculiarities in our! 
ners, and wear of fuch auk ward Sticueſſes and Aﬀe 
tions in our Behaviour, 25 may poſſibly Have been 
* wifted from eonftantly with one Nat 
of Men, by a more free, general, and mixed Co 
£ ſition. But how can any of theſe Advantages be 
* tained by one who is a mere Stranger to the Cuſic 
* and Policies of his native Country, and has not yet 
* in his Mind the firſt Principles of Marmers and Be 
< vioar? To endeavour it, is to build à gawdy Struct 
+* without any Foundation; or, if I ray be allow'd 
e upon a C 
* 


* ANOTHER End of travelling which deferves 
de conſider'd, is the Improving our Taſte of the 
* Authors of Antiquity, by ſeeing the Places where ! 
* lived, and of which they wrote; to compare rhe na 
© Face of the Country with the Deſcriptions they hz 
ven us, and ubſerve how well — 
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ioinal, This muſt certainly be a moſt charming Exer- 
to the Mind that is rigbtly turned for it; beſides 
it may in a good meaſure be made ſybſcrvient to 
lurdity, if tha Perſoan is capable of drawing juſt Con- 
ions concerning the Uncertainty of human things, 
m the ruinous Alterations Time and Barberity have 
ought upon ſo many Palaces, Cities and whole Coun- 
Which make the moſt illuſtrious Figures in Hiſtory. - 
d this Hint may be not a little improved by examining - 
xy Spot of Ground that we find celebrated as the 
ne of ſome famous Action, or retaining any Footſteps - 
a Cato, Cicero or Brutus, or ſome ſuch great vir- 
was Man. A nearer View of any ſuch Particular, tho“ 
little and, trifling in it ſelf, may ſerve the more 
rerfully to warm a geacroys Mind to an Emulation 
their Virtues, and a greater Ardency of Ambition to 
itate their bright Examples, if it comes duly temper'd 
prepar'd for the Impreſſion. But this I believe 
Ill hardly think thoſe to be, who are ſo far from en- 
ug into the Senſe and Spirit of the Ancients, that 
ey don't yet underſtand their Language with any Ex- 


BUT I have wander'd from my Purpoſe, which was 
to deſire you to fave, if poſlible, a_ fond Engliſh 
ther, and Mother's own Son, from being ſhewa a ri- 
or acle thro' the moſt polite Part of Eurape. 

tell them, that though to be Ses · ſick, or jumbled 
mn outlandiſh Stage-Coach, may perhaps be health- 
tor the Conſtitution of the Body, yer it is apt to 
ue ſuch a Dizzineſs in young empty Heads, as too 
n laſts their Life · time. 


Tam, SIX, 
C Tour moſt Humble Servant, . « 
Philip Homebred, . 


| 


SIR, 
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SIR, | Birchin· Lan 
1 Was marry'd on Sunday laſt, and went peacecbl 
- A to bed; but, to my Surprize, was awaken'd then 
© morning by the Thunder of a Set of Drums. T 
« warlike Sounds (methinks) are very improper in a Mz 
riage· Conſort, and give great Offence; they ſeem to 
«. finuate, that the Joys of this State are ſhort, and tt 
© ' Jars and + Diſcord ſoon enſue. I fear they have bet 
* -ominous to many Matches, and ſometimes proved 
Prelude to a Battel in the -Honey- Moon. A Nod frot 
you may huſh them; therefore pray, Sir, let them | 
« filenced, that for the future none but ſoft Airs may uſt 
in the Morning of a Bridal Night, which will be af 
« your not only to thoſe who come after, but to me, wt 
can ſtill ſubſcribe my ſelf, 


Your moſt humble 
and moſt obedient Servant, 
Robin Bridegrook 


Ver 


Ar. SPECTATOR, 


c I Am one of that ſort of Women whom the guy 
© Part of our Sex are apt to call a Prude. But to (he 

* them that I have very little regard to their Raillery, 
* ſhall be glad to ſee them all at The Amorous Widow, i 
* the Wanton Wife, which is to be acted, for the Bench 
* of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28th Inftant. I aſl 
* you I can laugh at an Amorous Widow, or Wantc 
Wife, with as little Temptation to imitate them, u 
could at any other vicious Character. Mrs. Porter ot 
* liged me ſo very much in the exquiſite Senſe ſhe ſeeme 
to have of the honourable Sentiments and noble Paſlior 
in the Character of Hermione, that I ſhall appear in be 
behalf at a Comedy, tho' I have no great reliſh for an 
Entertainments where the Mirth is not ſeaſon d with 
s certain Severity, which ought to recommend it to Peop 
w 


7 
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who pretend to keep Reaſon and Authority over all their 


Lam, SIX, 
Your frequent Reader, 


T +. 
* 
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re magis, quia vere calor redit offibus Virg. 
HE Author of the Menagiana_ acquaints us, that 
difcourſing one day with ſeveral Ladies of Quality 
about the Effects of the Month of May, which in- 
s a kindly Warmth into the Earth, and all its Inhabi- 
the Marchioneſs of S——, who was one of the 
npany, told him, That . h ſbe would promiſe to be 
e in every Month beſides, ſhe could not engage for her- 
n May. As the beginning therefore of this Month is 
very near, I deſign this Paper for a Caveat to the 
x Sex, and publiſh it before April is quite out, that if 
of them ſhould be caught tripping, they may not pre- 
| they bad not timely Notice, | 
lam induced to this, being perſuaded the above-men- 
ed Obſervation is as well calculated for our Climate 
br that of France, and that ſome of our Pritiſh Ladies 
of the ſame Conſtitution with the French Marchio- 


P 365. Tueſday, April 29. 
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| ſhall leave it among Phyſicians to determine what 

be the Cauſe of ſuch an anniverſary Inclination; whe- 
ror no it is that the Spirits after having been as it 
te frozen and congealed by Winter, are now turned 
, and ſet a rambling; or that the gay Proſpect: of 
ds and Meadows, with the Courtſhip of the Birds in 
ty Buſh,. naturally unbend the Mind, and foften it to 
e; ot that, as ſome have imagined, a Woman is 
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prompted by a kind of Inftin& to throw herſelf on a Be 
of Flowers, and not to let thoſe beautiful Couches whic 
Nature has provided lie uſeleſs: However it be, the k 
fects of this Month on the lower part of the Sex, who 20 
without Diſguiſe, are very viſible. It is at this time tt 
we ſte the young Wenches in a Country Pariſh dancin 
round a May- Pole, which one of our learned Antiquri 
be a Relique of a. certain Pagan Worſhip t 
1 do not think fic to mention. | | 

Ir is likewiſe on the firſt Day of this Month that u 
ſee the ruddy Milk-Maid exerting herſelf in a molt ſprig 
—— under a Pyramid of Silyer-Tankards, and, li 

Virgin Tarpeia, oppreſs d by the coftly Ornames 

Which her Benetactors lay, upon her. 

I need not mention the Ceremony of the Green 
which is alſo peculiar to this gay Seaſdn. | 

THE ſame periodical Love-Fit ſpreads through 
whole Sex, as Mr. Dryden well obſerves in his Deſcriptic 
of this merry Month: 


For thee, ſweet Month, the Groves green Liv riet wear, 

If not the firſt, the fa ireſt of the Tear; 

For thee the Grace; lead the dincing Hours, 

And Nature: ready Pencil paints the Flow:rs. 

The ſprigbeiy May c our Youth to keep 

The Vigils of her Night, and breaks their Sleep; 

Each gentle Breaſt with kindly Warmth ſhe moves, 
Inſpires new Flames, revives extinguiſh d Loves. 


ACCORDINGLY among the Works of the g 
Maſters in Painting, who have drawn this genial Scaſon 
the Year, we often obſerve Cupids confuſed with Zeph 
fying up and down promiſcuouſly in ſeveral Parts of 
Picture. I cannot but add from my own Experiet 
that about this Time of the Year Love · Letters come 
to me in great Numbers from all Quarters of the |} 
tion. | 

I receiv'd an Epiſtle in — by the laſt Foſt 
2 Torkſhire Gentleman, who makes heavy Complaints 
one Zelinda, whom it ſeems he has courted 5 


4 
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zy theſe three years paſt. He tells me that he deſigns 
yiry her this May, and if he does not carry his Point, he 
gil! never think of her more. 

HAVING thus fairly admoniſhed the female Sex, and 
4 before them the Dangers they are expoſed to in this 
ical Month, I ſhall in the next place lay down ſome 
les and Directions for their better avoiding thoſe Ca- 
batures Which are ſo very frequent in this Seaſon. x 
IN the firſt place, I would adviſe them never to ven- 
we abroad in the Fields, but in the Company of a Parent, 
Guardian, or forne other ſober diſcreet Perſon, I have 
fore ſhewn how apt they are to trip in a flow'ry Mea- 
bw, and ſhall further obſerve to them, that Proſerpine 
z out a maying, when ſhe met with that fatal Adven- 
to Which Milton alludes, when he mentions 


=—— Hager Field 
thc of Enm, where Pro ine gathering Flowers, 
Her felf, a fairer Flower, by gloomy Dis 


Was gather d 1 


SINCE I am got into Quotations, I ſhall conclude , 
is Head with 7irgil's Advice to young People, while 
ey are gathering wild Strawberries 1 Noſegays, that 
7 ſhould have a care of the Snake in the Graſi. 

IN the ſecond place, I cannot but approve thoſe Pre- 
uptions, which our Aſtrological Phyficians give in their 
manacks for this Month; ſuch as are 4 ſpare and ſample 
u, with the moderate Uſe of Phlebotomy, * 

UNDER this Head of Abſtinence I fhall alſo adviſe 
fair Readers to be in a particular manner careful how 
meddle with Romances, Chocolate, Novels, and the 
b Inflaners, which I look upon as very dangerous to be 
& uſe of during this great Carnival of Nature. 

AS. have often declared, that I have nothing more at 
* than the Honour of my dear Country-Women, I 
ul beg them to confider, whenever their Reſolutions 
u to fail them, that there are but one and thirty days 
Nis ſoft Seaſon, and that if they can but weather out 
1 the reſt A 
fol, V. As 


. 
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As for that Part of the Fair-Sex who ſtay in Town, 
would adviſe them to be particularly cautious how the; 
give themſelves up to their moſt innocent Entertainment; 

f they cannot forbear the Play-houſe, I would recom 
mend Tragedy to them, rather than Comedy; and ſhoule 
think the Pppet-/how much ſafer for them than the Oper 
all the while the Sun is in Gemini. 

THE Reader will obſerve, that this Paper is written 
for the uſe of thoſe Ladies who think it worth while te 
war againſt Nature in the Cauſe of Honour. As for that 
abandon'd Crew, who do not-think Virtue worth con 
tending for, but give up their Reputation at the firſt Sum 
mons, ſuch Warnings and Premonitions are thrown aw 
_= them. A Proftitute is the ſame eaſy Creature in all 

onths of the Year, and makes no difference betwe 
May and December. 
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J 

- pin 
Pane me pigris ubi nulla camprs art 


Arbor eftiva recreatur aura, 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 


Dulce loquentem. Hor., 


HERE areſuch wild Inconſiſtencies in the Thought 

of a Man in love, that I have ofren reflected there 

| can be no reaſon for allowing him more Lit 

| than others poſſeſſed with Frenzy, but that his Diftempet 


has no Malevolence in it to any Mortal. That Devotionte 

his Miftreſs kindles in his Mind ageneral Tenderneſs, whi 

exerts it ſelf towards every Object as well as bis Fair-one 

When this Paſſion is repreſented by Writers, it is commo 

with hem to endeavour at certain Quaintneſſes and Turn 

0 of Imagination, which are apparently the Work of 
| Mind at eaſe; but the Men of true Taſte can eaſily di 
ſtinguiſn the Exertion of a Mind which overflows wit 
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der Sentiments, and the Labour of one which is only 
eſcribing Diſtreſs, In Performances of this kind, the 
noſt abſurd of all things is to be witty; every Sentiment 
mit grow out of the Occaſion, be ſuitable to the 
Crcumſtances of the Character. Where this Rule is tranſ- 
reſſed, the humble Servant, in all the fine things he ſays, 
but ſhewing his Miſtreſs how well he can dreſs, inſtead 
i aying how well he loves. Lace and Drapery is as 
wer a Man, as Wit and Turn is Paſſion. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
T HE following Verſes are a Tranſlation of a Lap- 

land Love-Song, which 1 met with in Scheffer s 
Hiſtory of that Country. I was agreeably ſurprized to 


ind a Spirit of Tenderneſs and Poetry in a Region 
which I never ſuſpected for Delicacy. In hotter Cli- 
mates, tho altogether uncivilized, I had not wonder d 
il had found ſome ſweet wild Notes among the Na- 
tives, where they live in Groves of Oranges, and hear 
the Melody of Birds about them : But a Lapland Lyric, 
treathing Sentiments of Love and Poetry, not unwor- 
thy old Greece or Rome; a regular Ode from a Climate 
' pinched with Froſt, and curſed with Darkneſs fo great a 
Part of the Year; where tis amazing that the poor Na- 
tres ſhould get Food, or be tempted to propagate their 
pecies: this, I confeſs, i a greater Miracle to 
me, than the famous Stories of their Drums, their 
Vinds and Inchantments. & 
'T am the bolder in commending this Northern Song, 
tecauſeT have faithfully kept to the Sentiments, without 
ding or diminiſhing ; and pretend to no greater Praiſe 
om my Tranſlation, than they who ſmooth and clean 
the Furs of that Country which have ſuffered by Car- 
unge. The Numbers of the Original are as looſe and 
n as thoſe in which the Britiſh Ladies ſport their 
findaricks; and perhaps the faireſt of them might not 
think it a diſagreeable Preſent from a Lover: But I have 
rentured to bind it in ſtricter Meaſures, as being more” 
roper for our Tongue, tho perhaps wilder Graces may 
ter fait the Genius 8 Language. | 
2 17 


— 
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I will be neceſſary to imagine, that the Author 
0 tie 8 — — the Liberty of —＋ his Miſtre 
© & ather's e, was in hopes of ſpyi 

diſtance in the Fields. 1 


I. 

T HOU riſmng Sun, 'whoſe gladſome Ray 
Invites my Fair to rural Play, 

Diſpel the Miſt, and clear the Skies, 
bod bring my Orra to my Eyes. 

II. 
Oh! were I ſure my Dear to view, 
Pd climb that Pine-Tree's topmoſi Bowgh, 
And round and round for ever gaze. 

III. 


My Orra Moor, where art thou laid? 
What Wood conceals my ſeep Maia? 
Faſt by the Roots enrag'd Il tear 
The Trees that hide my promis'd Fair, 
IV. 

Ob! I cou d ride the Clouds and Skies, 
Or on the Raven s Pinions riſe: 
Ye Storks, ye Swans, a moment ſtay, 
And waft a Lover on his way. 

V. 


Bliſs too long my Bride denies, 
ace the waſtmg Summer flies: 
Or yet the wmtry Blaſts I fear, 
Not Storms or Night ſhall keep me here. 
VI. 
What may for Strength with Steel compare ? 
Oh! Love has Fetters ſtronger far: 
By. Bolts of Steel are Limbs comſn d. 
Bugs ernel Love enchains the Mind, 


VIL 
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VII. 


v longer then perpleæ thy Breaſt, 

len Thoughts torment, the firſt are beſt; 
is mad to go, tis Death to ſtay, 

ray to Orra, haſte away. 


Mr. SPECT ATOR, April the 1oth. 


Am one of thoſe deſpicable Creatures called a Cham- 

ber-Maid, and have lived with a Miftreſs for ſome 
ime, whom | love as my Life, which has made my 
Duty and Pleaſure inſeparable. My greateſt Delight bas 
teen in being imploy'd about her Perſon; and indeed 
ſhe is very ſeldom out of humour for a Woman of her 
Quality: But here lies my Complaint, Sir; To bear 
with me is all the Encouragement ſhe is pleaſed to be- 
tow upon me; for ſhe gives her caſt · off Clothes from 
ne to others: ſome ſhe is pleaſed to beſtow in the Houſes 
o thoſe that neither wants nor wears them, and ſome to 
Hangers on, that frequents the Houſe daily, who comes 
aeſled out in them. This, Sir, is a very argu. 
ght to me, who am alittle neceſſitous for Clothes, an 
des to appear what I am, and cauſes an Uneaſineſs, 
b that I can't ſerve with that Chearfulneſs as formerly z 
which my Miſtreſs takes notice of, and calls Envy and 
N at ſeeing others preferred before me. My 
liſtreſs has a younger Siſter lives in the Houſe with hier, 
lut is forme Thouſands below her in Eſtate, who is 
ontinually heaping her 2 on Ar. ſo that 
ke can appear every Sunday. for the firſt Quarter, in 
freſh Sole of Clothes _ Miſtreſs's giving, with 
Þ other things ſuitable: All this I fee without envy- 
tz, but not without wiſhing my Miſtreſs would a lit- 
& conſider what a Diſcouragement it is to me to have 
by Perquiſites divided between, Fawners and Jobbers, 
dich others enjoy entire to themſelves. I have ſpoke 
Þ my Miſtreſs, to little purpoſe; I have deſired 
bbe diſcharged (for indeed I fret my ſelf to nothing) 
* that ſhe anſwers with Silence, I beg, Sir, your Bi- 


ws reden 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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* retion what to do, for I am fully reſolved to follow A 


Tour Admirer, fi 
and bumble Servant, 4 


Conſtantia Comb- Irnith 
I beg that you would put it in a better Dreſs, and le 

© jt come abroad, that my Miſtreſs, who is an Admiz 
! of your Speculations, may ſee it. T 
PEREZ FE EEC 


Ne 367. Thurſday, May 1. 


Periture parcite charte. Jur. beit 

Ifar 

Have often pleaſed my felt with conſidering the tw 1! 
kinds of Benefits which accrue to the Publick from theſi bey 

my Speculations, and which, were I to ſpeak after ti ¶ rint 
manner of Logicians, I would diſtinguiſh into the Ma ner 
rial and the Formal. By the latter I underſtand thoſe A ith 
vantages which my Readers receive, as their Minds are anc 


ther improv'd or — by theſe my daily Labours; br 
having already ſeveral times deſcanted on my Endearou 
in this Light, I ſhall at preſent wholly confine my ſelf t 
the Conſideration of the former. By the Word Materi 
I mean thoſe Benefits which ariſe to the Publick from the 
my Speculations, as they conſume a conſiderable quanti 
of our Paper Manufacture, employ our Artiſans in Prir 
ing, and find Buſineſs for great aumbers of indigent Pe 


b. 

OUR Paper- Manufacture takes into it ſeveral m 
Materials which could be put to no other uſe, and affo 
Work for ſeveral Hands in the collecting of them, whi 
are incapable of any other Employment. Thoſe pc 
Retailers, whom we ſee ſo buſy in every Street, deliver 
their reſpective Gleanings to the Merchant. The Merch 
curries them in Loads to the Paper- Mill, where they f 
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oa a freſh Set of Hands, and give life to another Trade. 
Thoſe who have Mills on their Eſtates, by this means con- 
fderably raiſe their Rents, and the whole Nation is in a 
great meaſure ſupply'd with a Manufacture, for which 
formerly ſhe was obliged te her Neighbours. 

THE Materials are no ſooner wrought into Paper, but 
they are diſt ributed among the Preſſes, where they again 
it innumerable Artiſts at work, and furniſh Buſineſs to 
nother Myſtery. From hence, accordingly as they are 
hund with News or Politicks, they fly thro' the Town in 
- Men, Poſt-Boys, Daily-Courants, Reviews, Medleys, 
ud Examiners. Men, Women, and Children contend: 
who ſhall be the firſt Bearers of them, and get their daily 
Suſtenance by ſpreading them. In ſhort, when I trace in 
my Mind a Bundle of Rags to a Quire of Spectators, I 

ind fo many Hands employ'd in every Step they take thro* 
„ tdeir whole Progreſs, that while I am writing a Spectator, 
fancy my ſelf providing Bread for a Multitude. 
wall | Ido not take care toobviate ſome of my witty Readers, 
efibey will be apt to tell me, that my Paper, after it is thus 
th riated and publiſhed, is ſtill beneficial to the Publick on 
dera Occaſions. I muſt confeſs I have lighted my Pipe 
A rich my own Works for this Twelve · month paſt : My 
landlady often ſends up her little Daughter to deſire ſome 
i my old Spectators, and has frequently told me, that the 
ter they are printed on is the beſt in the World to 
map Spice, in. They likewiſe make a good Foundation 
&r a Mutton pye, as | have more than once experienced, 
were very much ſought for laſt Chriſtmas by the whole 
Neigbbourhood. 
IT is pleaſant enough to conſider the Changes that a 
Linnen Fragment undergoes, by paſſing thro' the ſeveral 
Is above-mentioned. The fineſt Pieces of Holland, 
hen worn to Tatrers, aſſume a new Whiteneſs more 
autiful than their firſt, and often return in the ſhape of 
ters to their native Country, A Lady's Shift may be 
ietamorphoſed into Billets-doux, and come into her poſs 
kon a ſecend time. A Beau may peruſe his Craver-af> 
it is worn out, with greater Pleaſure and Advantage 
mn ever he did in a Glaſs. In a word, a Piece of Cloth, 
K 4 after 
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afrer having officiated for ſome Years as a Towel or 4 
Napkin, may by this means be raiſed from a Dunghill, Wl x 
and become the moſt valuable Piece of Furniture in a Will \ 
Prince's Cabiner. 4 
THE politeſt Nations of Europe have endeavoured to r 
vie with one another tor the Reputation of the fineſt Print- a 
ing: Abſolute Governments, as well as Republicks, have Wl i 
encouraged an Art which ſeems to be the nobleſt and moſt Wl 
beneficial that was ever invented among the Sons of Men, e 
The preſent King of Franee, in his Purſuits after Glory, n 
has particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the promoting of Wh, 
this uſeful Art, inſomuch that ſeveral Books have been lt 
printed in the Louvre at his own Expence, upon which he 
ſets ſo great a value, that he conſiders them as the nobleſt 
Preſents he can make to foreign Princes and Ambaſſadors, 3 
If we look into the Commonwealths of Helland and he- 
wice, we ſhall find that in this Particular they have made WIN 
themſelves the Envy of the greateſt Monarchies. Elzevir 
and Aldus are more frequently mentioned than any Pen- 
fioner of the one or Doge of the other. 
THE ſeveral Preſſes which are now in England, and 7 
the great Encouragement which has been given to Lean - - 
ing for ſome years laſt paſt, has made our own Nation as 
glorious upon this account, as for its late Triumphs and 
Conqueſts. The new Edition which is given us of Ceſar's 
Commentaries, has already been taken notice of in fe 
reign Gazettes, and is a Work that does honour to the 
Engliſh Preſs. It is no wonder that an Edition ſhould be 
very correct, which has paſſed thro' the Hands of one of 
the moſt accurate, learned, and judicious Writers this Ag 7 
has produced. The Beauty of the Paper, of the Cha 4 
racer, and of the ſeyeral Cuts with which this nobig 
Work is illuſtrated, makes it the fineſt Book that I have 


ever ſeen; and is a true Inſtance of the Engliſh Genius ©. 
which, tho it does not come the firſt into any Art, gene T 
rally carries it to greater Heights than any other Countr ry 
in the World. I am particularly glad that this Aurbe 

comes from a Britiſh, Printing-houſe in fo great a Magni th 
ficence, as he is the firſt who has given us any tolerabight Oe 
Account of our Country, . - 
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M illiterate Readers, if any ſuch there are, will be 
furprized to hear me talk of Learning as the Glory of 3 
Nation, and of Printing as an Art that gains a Reputation 
to a People among whom it floyriſhes, When Mens 

WH Thoughts are taken up with Avarice and Ambition, t 

- WH cannot look upon any thing as great or valuable, whic 

bes not bring with it an extraordinary Power or Intereſt 

Nocke Perſon who is concerned in ir. Bur as I ſhall ne- 

jer fink this Paper ſo far as to engage with Goths and 

ſundalt, I fhall * regard ſuch kind of Reaſpners with 
u 


— — 
- 


P——— 


that Piry which is due to ſo deplorable a Degree ot Stupi- 
ny and Ignorance. L 
e 
| BAER ENDATR, KG 
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Nos decebat 


Lugere ubi eſſet aliquis in lucem editus 
mand vite varia reputantes mala; 
, qui labores mort 


e finiſſet graves 
Omnes amicos laude 4 L exequi. Eurip. apud Tull. 


* 


S the Spectator is in a kind a Paper of News from 
the natural World, as others are from the buſy and 
politick Part of Mankind, I ſhall tranſlate the follows 
Letter written to an eminent French Gentleman in 
Ws Town from Paris, which gives us the Exit of an He- 
ine who is a Pattern of Patience and Generofity, ©  * 


[ 


SIR, Paris, April 18, 1572. 
F is ſo many Years ſince you left your native Coun- 

*try, that I am to tell you the Characters of your nears 
eſt Relations as much as if you were an utter Stranger 
to them. The occaſion. of this is ro give you an gc- 
count of the Death of Madam de Villacerfe, whoſe De- 
parture out of this Life I know not whether 2'Man of 
jour Philoſophy will call -— ——_ or not, fince it was 

5 at- 
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0 
< attended with ſome Circumſtances as much to be defi- 
© ed as to be lamented, She was her whole Life happy in Wl 
an uninterrupted Health, and was always honoured for 
© an Evenneſs of Temper and Greatneſs of Mind. On e 
© the 1oth inſtant that Lady was taken with an. Indiſpoſiti- i « 
© on which confined her to her Chamber, but was ſuch a Will « 
© Was too light to make her take a ſick Bed, and yet too iff « 
8 ovens to admit of any Satisfaction in being out of ir, ., 
© tt is notoriouſly known, that ſome Years ago Monkeur Biff « 
© Feſieau, ore of the moſt conſiderable Surgeons in Paris, | 
© was deipararely in love with this Lady: Her Quality il « | 
© placed her above any Application to her on the account Wif d 
© of his Paſſion ; but as a Woman always has ſome te- 
* gard to the Perſon whom ſte believes to be her real «| 
© Admicer, ſhe now took it in her head (upon Advice of WM « | 
© her Phyſicians to loſe fome of her Blood) to ſend for ff « | 
* Monſieur Feſfeau on that occaſion. I happened to be. 
© there at that time, and my near Relation gave me the 
Privilege to be preſent, As ſoon as her Arm was ſtrip- at 
© ped bare, and he began to preſs it in order to raiſe the 

© Vein, his Colour- changed, and I obſerved him ſeized cf 
© with a ſudden Tremor, which made me take the liberty 
to ſpeak of it to my Couſin. with ſome Apprehenſion: x. 
She ſmiled, and ſaid ſhe knew Mr. Feſt: as had no Incli 


nation to do her Injury. He ſcemed to recover himſelfi¶ 1; 
< and ſmiling alſo, procreded in his Work. Immediately g 
< after the Operation he cried out, that he was the molly; m 
< unfortunate of all Men, for that he had open'd an Arte .; 
<,ry inſtead of a. Vein. It is as impoſſible to expreſs th. th 
« Artiſt's Diſtraction as the Patient's. Compoſure. I wil * 
< not dwell on little Circumſtances, but go on to inform bu 
c you, that within three days time it was thought neceſſary: © 
to take off her Arm. She was ſo far from uſing Feſta: 
< as. it would be natural to one of a lower Spirit to tre: up 
bim, that ſhe would not let him be abſent from a 


<. Cocſyltation about ber preſent Condition, and on ever) 
<. occalion asked whether he was fatisfy'd in the Meaſure 
that were taken about her. Before this laſt Operation 

© ordered her Will to be drawn, and after having bee 
bout a quarter of an hour alone, ſhe bid the 9 


6 
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© of whom poor Feſteau was one, go on in their Work. I. 
© know not how to give you the Terms of Art, but there” 
© appeared ſuch Symptoms after the Amputition of her 
© Arm, that it was viſible ſhe could not live, four and 
twenty hours, Her Behaviour was ſo magnanimous 
WH © throughout this whole Affair, that I was particularly curi- 
WY © ous in taking notice of what paſſed as her Fate approach- 
ed nearer and nearer, and took Notes of what ſhe faid to 
u about her, particularly word for word what ſhe ſpoke 
Mr. Feſteau, hic was as follows, | ; 
"8 © SIR, you give me inexpreſſible Sorrow for the An- 
WH © guiſh with which I ſee you overwhelmed. I am remo- 
I © ved to all intents and purpoſes from the Intereſts of hu- 
man Life, therefore 1 am to begin to think like one whol- 


« ly unconcerned in it. I do not confider you as one by 
8 © whoſe Error I have loft my Life; no, you are my Be- 
© nefaftor, as you have baſten'd my Entrance into a happy 
q Immortality. This is my Senſe of this Accident; but 


* the World in which you live may have Thoughts of it - 
* to your diſadvantage, I have therefore taken care to 
provide for you in my Will, and have placed you abeye - 
* what you have to fear from their Ill- Nature? 

*WHILE this excellent Woman ſpoke theſe Words, 
' Feſieaus looked as if he received a Condemnation to die, 
' inſtead of a Penſion for his Life. Madam de Villacerfe 
lived till Eight of the Clock the next Night; and tho' 
' ſhe muſt have labour d under the moſt exquiſite Tor- 
ments, ſhe poſſeſſed her Mind with ſo wenderful a Pa- 
* ence, that one may rather ſay ſhe ceaſed to breathe 
"than ſhe died at that hour. You who had not the hap- 
' pineſs to be perſonally known to this Lady, have nothing 
but to rejoice in the Honour you had of being related to 
' fo great Merit; but we who have loſt her Converſation, 
cannot ſo eaſily reſign our own Happineſs by Reflection 
- upon bers. 
I am, Sir, your affectionate Kinſman, 

and moſt obedient humble Servants 


Paul Regnaud. 
THERE 
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THERE hardly can be q greater Inftance of an He- 
roick Mind, than the unpreju — * Manner in which this 
Lady weighed this Misfortune, The regard of Lite it ſelf 
could not make ber overlook the Contritign of the unhap- 
Py Man, whoſe more than ordinary Concern for her was 
all his Guit. It would certainly be of fi r Uſe to human 
Society to have an exact Account of this Lady's ordinary 
Conduct, which was crowned by ſo uncommon Magnz- 
nimity. Such Greatneſs was not to be acquired in her laſt 
Article, nor is it to be doubted bur f was a canſtant pra- 
ctice of all that is pps which made her capable 
of beholding Neath, not as the Diſſolution, but Conſum- 
mation of her Life, T 


— * I» 
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Segnins irritant auimos demiſſa per aures 


IL TON, after having repreſented in Viſion the Hi- 
ſtory of Mankind to the firſt great Period of Nature, 

diſpatckestheremaining part of it in Narration. He 
has deviſed a very handſome Reaſon for the Angel's pro- 
ceeding with Adam after this manner; though" doubtleſs 
the true Reaſon was the Difficulty which the Poet would 
have found to have ſhadowed out ſo mixed and compli- 
cated a Story in vifible Objects. I could wiſh, however, 
that the Author had done it, whatever Pains it might have 
colt kim. To give my Opinion freely, I think that the 
exhibiting part of the Hiſtory of Mankind in Viſion, and 
part in Narrative, is as if an Hiſtory- Painter ſhould put in 
Colours one half of his Subject, and write down the 
remaining part of it. If Milton's Poem flags any where, 
it is in this Narration, where in ſome places the Author 
has been ſo attentive to his Divinity, that he has _— 
his Poetry. The Narration, however, riſes very fag 
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q ſeyeral Occaſions, where the Subject is capable of 
fpetical Ornaments, 3s particularly in the Confuſion which 
te deſcribes among the Builders of Babel, and in his 
hort Sketch of the D of Egypt. The Storm of Hail 
nd Fire, with the Darkneſs that overſpread the Land for 
tree Days, are deſcribed with great Strength. The bea 
I Paſſage which follows, is raiſed upon noble Hints in 
&npture ; | 


- i, with ten Wounds 
The River- Dragon tamed at length ſubmits 

To let his Sojourners depart, and o 

Humbles his ſtubburn Heart; but ſtill as Ice 
More harden'd after Thaw, till in his Rage 
Purſuing whom he late diſmiſi d. the Sea 
Swallows him with his Hoſt, but them lets paſs 
4s on dry Land between two Chryſtal Walls, 
Aw'd by the Rod of Moſes ſo to ſtand 
Drvided —— 


THE River-Dragon is an Alluſion to the Crocodile, 
lich inhabjts the Nile, from whence Egype deriyes her 
nty. This Alluſion is taken from that ſublime Paſſage 
Ezekiel, Thys ſaith the Lord God, behold I am againſt 
xe, Pharaoh King of Egypt, the great Dragon that lieth in 
* midſt of his Rivers, which hath ſaid, my River is mine 
and I have made it for my ſelf. Milton has given us 
other very noble ang poetical | mage in the ſame Deſcrip- 
u, which is copied almoſt Word for Word out of the 
tory of Moſes. | 


All Night he will purſue, but his approach 
Darkneſs defends between till morning Hatch; 
Then through the fiery Pulat and the Cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all his Hoſt, | 
And craz e their Chariot Wheels: when by command 
Moſes once more his potent Rod extends By 
Over the Sea; the Sea his Rod obeys : 

On their embattelled Ranks the Waves return 
dnd overwhelm their Var 


2 
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As the principal Deſign of this Epiſode was to give 
Adam in Idea of the Holy Perſon, ws was to in [ 
human Nature in that Happineſs and Perfection from k 
which it bad fallen, the Poet confines himſelf to the Line WM" 
of Abrabam, from whence the Meſſab was to deſcend, * 
The Angel is deſcribed as ſeeing the Patriarch actually f 
travelling tow¾ards the Land of oy which gives a pa- (lit 


ticular Livelineſs to this part ot the Narration. 7 
I ſee him, but thou canſt not, with what Faith hon 
He leaves his Gods, his Friends, his native Soil MG 
Ur of Chaldza, paſſing now the Ford 1 
To Haran, after hrm à cumbrous Train * 
Of Herds and Flocks, and numerous Servitude; % 
Not wand'ring poor, but truſting all his Wealth No 
With God, who call'd him, in a Land unknown, but 
Canaan he now attains, I ſee his Tents | ber 
Pitch d about Sechem, and the neighbouring Plain nd 
Of Moreh, there by Promiſe he receives die 
Gift to his Progeny of all that Land, miſe 


From Hamath Northward to the Deſart South. 
(Things by their Names I call, thongh yet unnamed.) 


AS Virgifs Viſion in the Gxth ZEneid probably gare 
Milton the Hint of this whole Epiſode, the Jaſt Line is 
Tranſlation of that Verſe, where Anchiſes mentions the rod 
Names of Places, which they were to bear hereafter. an 


Ss 
Hac tum nomina erunt, nunc ſunt ſine nomine terra. tis! 


THE Poet. has very finely repreſented the Joy and 
Gladneſs of Heart which riſes in Adam upon his Diſce 


very of the:Meffiah. As he fees his Day at a diſtance . 
through Ty pes and Shadows, he rejoices in it; but when p, 
he finds the Redemption of Man compleated, and Pal ;77 
radiſe again renewed; be breaks forth in Rapture aq 1 
Tranſport ; A 

o Goodneſs. infinite, Goodneſs immenſe ! + , 


What all this Good of Evil ſhall produce, &c. 
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1 have hinted in my ſixth Paper on Milton, that an 
geroick Poem, according to the Opinion of the beſt Cri- 
icks, ought to end happily, and leave the Mind of the 
Reader, after having conducted it through many Doubts 
nd Fears, Sorrows and. Diſquietudes, in a State of Tran- 
wility and Satisfaction. Milton's Fable, which had ſo 
nany other Qualifications to recommend it, was deficient 
n this Particular, It is here therefore, that the Poet has 
town a moſt exquiſite Judgment, as well as the fineft In- 
ration, by finding out a Method to ſupply this natural 
efect in his Subject. Accordingly he leaves the Adver- 
y of Mankind, in the laſt View which he gives us of 
im, under the loweſt State of Mortification and Diſap - 
vintment. We ſee him chewing Aſhes, grovelling in the 
Duſt, and loaden with ſupernumerary Pains and Torments. 
n the contrary, our two firſt Parents are comforted by 
Ireams and Viſions, cheared with Promiſes of Salvation, 
ud, in a manner, raiſed to a greater Happineſs than that 
which they had forfeited : In ſhort, Satan, is repreſented 
tiſerable in the height of his Triumphs, and Adam tris 
imphant in the height of Miſery. 

MIL TO N's Poem ends very nobly. The laſt Speech- 
6 of Adam and the Arch- Angel are full of Moral and 
atrutive Sentiments. The Sleep that fell upon Eve, and 
he Effects it had in quieting the Diſorders of her Mind, 
roduce the ſame kind of Conſolation in the Reader, who 
annot peruſe the laſt beautiful Speech which is aſcribed 
the Mother. of Mankind, without a ſecret Pleaſure and 


luis faction. 


Whence thou return ſt, and whit her went ſt, I know ; 
For God is alſo in Sleep, and Dreams adviſe, 

Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great Good 
Preſaging, ſince with Sorrow and Heart's Diſtreſs 
Wearied I fell aſleep : but now lead on; 

In me is no delay: with thee to go, 

I; to ſtay here; without thee here to ſtay, 

li to go hence unwilling : thou to me 

Art all things under Heav'n, all Places thou 

Who for my-wilful Crime art baniſh'd hence, 
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s farther Conſolati ecure 

7 * HN 9 me * 

Such Favour, I unworthy, am vouchſafed, 

y me the promiſed Seed ſhall all reftore. 


THE following Lines, which conclude the Poem, 
riſe in a moſt glorious Blaze of Poetical Images and Ex- Of 
preſſions. | W 

HELIODORUS in his Z£thiopicks acquaints us, that“ 
the Motion of the Gods differs from that ot, Morals, as Wl 8 
the former do not ſtir their Feet, nor proceed Step by 1 
Step, but lide o'er the Surface of the Earth by an uniform 77 
Swimming of the whole Body. The Reader may obſerve 
with how Poetical a Deſcription Milton has attributed the 
ſame kind of Motion to the Angels who were to takePol- 
ſeſſion of Paradiſe. 


So ſnake our Mother Eve, and Adam heard 
Well pleas'd, but anſwer'd not; for now too nigh 
A Archangel ſtood, and from the other Hill 
To their fix d Station. all in bright Array 
| The Cherubim deſcended ; on the Ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening Miſt 
Ris'n from a River, o'er the Mariſh glides. 
And gathers ground faſt at the Lab'rer's Heel 
Homeward returning. High in Front advanc'd, 


. The brandiſh'd Sword of God before them blax d 
Fierce as 4 Comes \ 


THE Author helped his Invention in the following 
Paſſage, by refleing on the Behaviour of the Angel, who, 
in Holy Writ, has the Conduct of Lot and his Family, 
The r drawn from that Relation are very 


gracefully made uſe of on this Occalion. 
In either Hand the haſtning Angel caught "7 
Our lingring Parents, and to 145 Eaſtern Gate at | 
Led them dire#; and down the Cliff as aft cre 
_— ſubjected Plain; then diſappear d, 


THL 
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THE Scene which our firſt Parents are ſurprized with, 
won their looking back on Paradiſe, wonderfully ſtrikes 
ie Reader's Imagination, as nothing can be more 
han the Tears they ſhed on that Occaſion. 


They looking back, all th Eaſtern ſide beheld 

! Of Paradile, ſo late their happy Seat, 

Har'd over by that flaming Brand, the Gate 

With dreadful Faces throng'd and fiery Arms : 

Some natural Tears they dropp'd, but wiped them ſoon ; 
m KL World was all before them, where to chuſe 

m Their Place of Reſt, and Providence their Guide. 


IF I might preſume to offer at · Ne ſmalleſt Alteration 
this divine Work, I ſhould think the Poem would end 
eter with the Paſfage here quoted, than with the two 
erſes which follow : * 


hand in hand with wandering ſteps and 
— Eden tool their ſolitary Way. 6 


THESE two Verſes, though they have their Beauty, 
very much below the foregoing Paſſage, and renew in 
e Mind of the Reader that Anguiſh which was pretty 
A laid by that Conſideration, 


The World was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their Place of Reſt, and Providence their Guide, 


8 


y, 
L 


* * 


rticular, but for the 
of this grext Work. 


THOSE 
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THOSE who have read Beſſu, and many of the Cyi. 
ticks who have written ſince his Time, will not pardon 
me if I do not find out the particular Moral which is in- 
culcated in Paradiſe Loſt. Though I can by no means 
think, with the laſt-mentioned French Author, that an 
Epick Writer firſt of all pitches upon a certain Moral, 
as the Ground- Work and Foundation of his Poem, and 
afterwards finds out a Story to it: I am, however, of 
opinion, that no juſt Heroick Poem ever was or can 
be made, from whence one great Moral may not be de- 
duced, That which reigns in Milton, is the moſt univer- 
ſal and moſt uſeful that can be imagined; it is in ſhort 
this, That Obedience to the Will of God makes Men happy, 
and that Diſobediencis males them miſerable. This 1s vi- 
ſidly the Moral of the principal Fable, which turns upon 
Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradiſe, while they 
kept the Command that was given them, and were driven 
out of it as ſoon as they had tranſgreſſed. This is like- 
wiſe the Moral of the principal Epiſode, which ſhews us 
how an innumerable Multitude of Ange!s fell from their 
State of Bliſs, and were caſt into Hell upon their Diſobe- 
dience. Beſides this great Moral, which may be looked 
upon as the Soul of the Fable, there are an Irfinity of 
Under-Morals which are to be drawn from the ſeveral 
parts of the Poem, and which makes this Work more 
uſeful and inſtructive than any other Poem in any Lan- 


THOSE who have criticized on the Odyſſey, the Iliad, 
and Zneid, have taken a great deal of pains to fix the 
Number of Months and Days contained in the Action of 
each of thoſe Poems. If any one thinks it worth his 
while to examine this Particular in Milton, he will find 
that from Adam's firſt Appearance in the fourth Book, to 
his Expulſion from Paradiſe in the twelfth, the Author 
reckons ten Days. As for that part of the Action which 
is deſcribed in the three firſt Books, as it does not pals 
within the Regions of Nature, I have before obſerved that 
it is not ſubject to any Calculations of Time. 

T have now finiſhed my Obſervations on a Work 
evhich does an Honour to the Engliſh Nation. 1 — 

taken 


I 
e 


— 
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taken a general View of it under thoſe four Heads, the 
fable, the Characters, the Sentiments, and the Language, 
nd made each of them the Subje& of a particular Paper. 
| have in the next Place ſpoken of the Cenſures which 
our Author may incur under each of theſe Heads, which 
| have confined to two Papers, though I might have en- 
wged the Number, if I had been diſpoſed to dwell on fo 
grateful a Subject. I believe, however, that the ſevereſt 
Reader will not find any little Fault in Heroick Poetry, 
which this Author has fallen mto, that does not come un- 
der one of thoſe Heads among which I have diſtributed 
hs ſeveral Blemiſhes. After havigg thus treated at large 
of Paradiſe Loſt, I could not think it ſufficient to have ce- 
kbrated this Poem in the whole, without deſcending to 
particulars, I have therefore beſtowed a Paper upon 
ach Book, and endeavoured not only to prove that 
the Poem is beautiful in general, but to point out its 
rticular Beauties, and to determine wherein they conſiſt. 
[ have endeavoured to ſhew how ſome Paſſages are beau- 
tiful by being Sublime, others by being Soft, others by 
being Natural; which of them are recommended by the 
Paſſion, which by the Moral, which by the Sentiment, 
ind which by the Expreſſion. I have likewiſe endea- 
youred to ſhew how the Genius of the Poet ſhines by a 
happy Invention, a diſtant Alluſion, or a judicious Imi- 
tation; how he has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, 
ind raiſed his own I maginations by the Uſe which he has. 
made of ſeveral Poetical Paſſages in Scripture. I might 
have inſerted alſo ſeveral Paſſages of Taſſo, which our 
Author has imitated ; but as I do not look upon Taſſs to 
de a ſufficient Voucher, I would not perplex my Reader 
with ſuch Quotations, as might do more Honour to the 
Italian than the Enghſþ Poet, In ſhort, I have endea- 
youred to particurlaize thoſe innumerable kinds of Beau» 
ty, which it would be tedious to recapitulate, but which. 
ve eſſential to Poetry, and which may be met with in 
the Works of this great Author. Had I thought, at my 
firſt engaging in this defign, that it would have led me 
to ſo great a length, I believe I ſhould never have en- 
tered upon it ;. but the kind Reception which it has-met 
vith among thoſe whoſe Judgments I have a value for, 
2 
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as well as the uncommon Demands which my Bookſeller 
tells me have been made for theſe particular Diſcourſes, 
give me no reaſon to repent of the Pains I have been at 
in compoſing them. 


L 
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Tots Mundus agit Hiſtrionem. 
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ANY of my fair Readers, as well as very gay and Wim 
well-received Perſons of the other Sex, are ex- Na 

' tremely perplexed at the Latin Sentences at the Wlkey 

Head of my Speculations; I do not know whether I ought Ina 
not to indulge them with Tranſlat ions of each of them: Nam 
However, I have to-day taken down from the Top of the Wl nic; 
Stage in Drury-Lane a bit of Latin which often ſtands in Ws 
their View, and ſignifies that he whole World act the abe 
Player. It is certain that if we look all round us, and be- ud. 
hold the different Employ ments of Mankind, you hardly ſce Nan 
one who is not, as the Player is, in an aſſumed Chara» bin 
Ger. The Lawyer, who is vehement and loud in a Cauſe up 
wherein he knows he has not the Truth of the Queſtion Why 
on his ſide, is a Player as to the perſonated Part, but incom- Wi 1. 
wy = meaner than he as to the Proſtitution of himſef ue! 
hire; becauſe the Pleader's Falſhood introduces Inju - Ne 
ſtice, the Player feigns for no other end but to divert or woe 
inſtruct you. The Divine, whole Paſſions tranſport him ng 
ro ſa ny thing with any View but promoting the In- ige 
tere t 


rue Piety and Religion, is a Player with a Qiill Wy. 

greater Imputation of Guilr, in | proporoon to bis de-. Nich 
A a Character more ſacred. Conſider all the dif- co 
t Purſuits and Employ ments of Men, and you will hip 

find balf their Actions tend to nothing elſe but Diſguiſe Wh; 
and Impoſture; and all that is done which proceeds Nip 
not from a Man's very ſelf, is the Action of a Player. * 

$ 
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his reaſon it is that I make fo frequent mention of the 
Sage: It is, with me, a Matter of the higheſt Conſide- 
ation what Parts are well or ill performed, what Paſ- 
boss or Sentiments are indulged or cultivated, and con- 
WY fquently what Manners and Cuſtoms are transfuſed from 
he Stage to the World, which reciprocally imitate each 
uber as the Writers of Epick Poems introduce ſhado 
ferſons, and reprelent Vices and Virtues under the Cha- 
aters of Men and Women; ſol, who am a Sytcr a- 
ror in the World, may * ſometimes make uſe 
of the Names of the Actors on the Stage, to repreſent or 
dmoniſh thoſe who tranſact Affairs in the World. When 


[am commending Wilks for repreſenting the Tenderneſs 


of a Husband and a Father in Mack6eth, the Contrition. 
of a reformed Prodigal in Harry the Fourth, the winni 
! {Wimptineſs of a young Man of Good-nature and Wealth 
- Wc the Trip to the Fubilee, the Officiouſneſs of an artful 
e rant in the Fox: when thus I celebrate Wilks, I tall 
» all the World who are engaged in any of thoſe Cir- 
umſtances. If I were to ſpeak of Merit neglected, 


hs a great Capacity? But it is not the Intereſt of others 
bo bear a Figure on the Stage that his Talents were 
nder ſtood; it is their Buſineſs to impoſe upon him what 
mot become him, or keep out of his hands any 
thing in which be would ſhine. Were one to raiſe a 
ſpicion of himſclf in a Man who paſſes upon the World 
br a fne Thing, in order to alarm him, one might fay, 
if Lord Foppinz#on were not on the Stage, (Cibber acts 
the ſilſe Pretenſions to a genteel Behaviour ſo very juſtly) 
te would have in the generality of Mankind more that 
would admire than deride him. When we come to Cha- 
n&ters directly Comical, it is not to be imagin'd what 
ect a well- regulated Stage would have upon Mens 
Miners, The Craft of an Uſurer, the Abſurdity of a 
ich Fool, the aukward Roughneſs of a Fellow of half 
(oorage, the ungraceful Mirth of a Creature of half Wit, 


Puts for Dogger. Fohnſon by acting Corbacchio the ot 


nilipplied, or miſunderſtood, might not I ſay Eftcoure” 


night be for ever put out of Countenance by proper 
lipht, muſt have given all who faw him a thorough De- 
* vg 


8 
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teſtation of aged Avarice. The Petulancy of a peeviſ 
old Fellow, who loves and hates he knows not why, is 
very excellently performed by the Ingenious Mr. Iilliaw 
Penkethman in the Fop's Fortune; where, in the Chara. 
cter of Don Cholerick Snap Shorto de Tefly, he anſwers no 
"Queſtions but to thoſe whom he likes, and wants no ac- 
count of any thing from thoſe he approves. Mr. Penketh- 
man is alſo Maſter of as many Faces in the Dumb-Scene, 
as can be expected from a Man in tke Circumſtances of 
being ready to periſh out of Fear and Hunger: He won- 
ders throughout the whole Scene very maſterly, without 
neglecting his Victuals. If it be, as I have heard it ſome- 
times mentioned, a great-Qualification for the World to 
follow Buſineſs and Pleaſure too, what is it in the Inge. 
nious Mr. .Penkethman to repreſent a Senſe of Pleaſure 
and Pain at rhe ſame time; as you may ſee him do this 
Evening ? 


As it is certain that a Stage ought to be wholly ſup- 


preſſed, or judiciouſly encouraged, while there is one in 


- the Nation, Men turned for regular Pleaſure cannot em- 


y their Thoughts more uſefully, for the Diverſion of 
kind, than by convincing them that it is in them- 
ſelves to raiſe this Entertainment to the greateſt Height, 
It would be a great Improvement, as well as Embeliſh- 
ment to the Theatre, if Dancing were more regarded, 
and taught to all the Actors. One who has the Advan- 
tage of ſuch. an agreeable girliſh Perſon as Mrs. Bicknell, 
Joined with her Capacity of Imitation, could in proper 
Geſture and Motion repreſent all the decent Characters 
of Female Life. An amiable Modeſty in one Aſpect 
of a Dancer, an aſſumed Confidence in another, a ſud- 
den Joy in another, a falling off with an Impatience 
of being beheld, a Return towards the Audience with an 
unſteady Reſolution to approach them, and a well acted 
Sollicitude to pleaſe, would revive in the Company il 
the fine Touches of Mind raiſed in obſerving all the Ob- 
jects of Affection or Paſſion had before beheld. 
Such elegant Entertainments as theſe, would poliſh the 
Town into Judgment in their Gratifications; and delicacy 
in Pleaſure is 3 
Of. 
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deformation from Vice. Mrs. Bicknell has the only Ca- 

ity for this ſort of Dancing of any on the Stage; and 
[dare ſay all who ſee her Performance to-morrow Night, 
ben ſure the Romp will do her beſt for her own Be- 
it, will be of my mind. T 


Þ 371, Tueſday, May 6. 


*_ 


Famne igitur laudas quod ſe ſapientibus unus 
Ridebat ? Juv. 


Shall communicate to my Reader the following Letter 
for the Entertainment of this Day. 


SIR, 


OU know very well that our Nation is more fa- 
mous for that fort of Men who are called Whims 
and Humoriſts, than any other Country in the 
World ; for which reaſon ir is obſerved that our Engliſh 
Comedy excells that of ali ocher Nations in the Novelty 
and Variety of its Characters. 

AMo N thoſe innumerable Sets of Whinms which 

our Country produces, there are none whom I have 
regarded with more Curiofity than thoſe who have 
mented any particular kind of Diverſion for the En- 
tertainment of themſelves or their Friends. My Letter 

ll fingle out thoſe who take delight in ſorting a 


ed Company that has ſomething of Burleſque and Ridicule 
al Win its Appearance. I ſhall make my ſelf underſtood 
b- if by the following Example. One of the Wits of the 
id. Wt Age, who was a Man of a good Eftate, thought he 


tever [aid out his Money better than in a Jeft. As he 
was one Year at the Bath, obſerving that in the great 
Confluence of fine People, there were ſeveral among 
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for one of the Gueſts being a brave Man, and fuller 
of Reſentment than he knew how to expreſs, went out 
of the Room, and ſent the facetious Inviter a Challenge 
n Writing, which though it was afterwards dropp'd by 
the Interpoſition of Friends, put a ſtop to theſe ludicrous 
Entertainments. 
NO, Sir, I dare ſay you will agree with me, that 
4 there is no Moral in theſe Jeſts, they ought to be 
liſcouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces of Un- 
uckineſs than Wit. However, as it is natural for one 
Nan to refine upon the Thought of another, and im- 
poſſible for any ſingle Perſon, how great ſoever his Parts 
may be, to invent an Art, and bring it to its utmoſt 
perfection; I ſhall here give you an account of an 
honeſt Gentleman of my Acquaintance who upon hear- 
ng the Character of the Wit above mentioned, has him- 
el afſumed it, and endeavoured to convert it to the 
benefit of Mankind. He invited half a dozen of his 
Friends one day to Dinner, who were each of them 
amous for inſerting ſeveral redundant Phraſes in their 
Diſcourſe, as dy hear me, dye ſee, that is, and ſo 
lr, Each of the Gueſts making frequent uſe of his 
icular Elegance, appeared ſo ridiculous to his Neigh- 
2 that he could not but reflect upon himſelf as 
ppearing equally ridiculous to the reſt of the Company: 
by this means, before they had fat long together, every 
me talking with the greateſt Circumſpection and care- 
fully avoiding his favourite Expletive, the Converſation 
was cleared of its Redundancies, and had a preater 
Quantity of Senſe, tho leſs of Sound in it. 
*THE ſame well-meaning Gentleman took occaſion, 
t another time, to bring together ſuch of his Friends 
% were addicted to a fooliſh habitual Cuſtom of Swear- 
ng. In order to ſhew them the Abſurdity of the 
practice, he had recourſe to the Invention above-men- 
tioned, having placed an Amanuenſis in a private part 
of the Room. After the ſecond Bottle, when Men open 
their Minds without Reſerve, my honeſt Friend began 
to take notice of the many ſonorous but unneceſſary 
Vol, V. L Words 
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Words that had paſſed in his Houſe ſince their itil be 
© down at Table, and how much good Converſation tf . 
© had loſt by giving way to ſuch ſuperfluous Phryh ** 
© What a Tax, ſays he, would they have raiſed fort 
* Poor, had we put the Laws in Execution upon « 
© another? Every one of them took this gentle Rept 
© in good part. Upon which he told them, that kn 
* ing their Converſation would have no Secrets in 
* he had ordered it to be taken down in Writing, x 
for the Humour-ſake would read it to them, if t 
© pleaſed. There were ten Sheets of it, which might h 
« — reduced to two, had there not been thoſe abor 
* nable Interpolations I have before mentioned. Ur 
the reading of it in cold Blood, it looked rather like E. 
© Conference of Fiends than of Men. In ſhort, evil 

© one trembled at himſelf upon hearing calmly what 
had pronounced amidſt the Heat and Inadvertency 
«* Diſcourſe. 

« I ſhall only mention another occaſion wherein 
made uſe of the fame Invention to cure a different ki 
of Men, who are the Peſts of all polite Converſiti 
and murder Time as much as either of the two f 
s mer, though they do it more innocently; I mean th 
dull Generation of Story-tellers. My Friend got tog 
tler about half a dozen of his Acquaintance, who we 
infected with this ſtrange Malady. The firſt Day 
of them fitting down, entered upon the Siege of! 
mur, Which laſted till four a-clock, their time of pr 
ing. The ſecond Day a North-Briton took polleli 
of the Diſcourſe, which it was impoſſible to get out 
his hands ſo long as the Company ſtaid together. 
third Day was engroſſed after the ſame manner b. 
* Story of the ſame length. They at laſt began to 
« fle& upon this barbarous way of treating one 2 
© ther, and by this means awakened out of that Lethar 
* with which each of them had been ſeized for ſcve 
« Years. 

As you have ſomewhere declared, that extract 
© nary and uncommon Characters of Mankind are | 
Game which you delight in, and as I look upon you 


Dr 


7 


| 
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be the greateſt Sportſman, or, if you pleaſe, the Nimrod 
among this Species of Writers, I thought this Diſcovery 
would not be unacceptable to you. 


FR 


Jam, 
| SIR, &c. 


JAS ke 7 7 7 2 Do wy 2 N N 5 r 7 
2 4 2 W > 88 * ö ER > SU , 


* 372, Wedneſday, May 7. 


— 


Ur Pudet hac opprobria nobis | 

ike Er dici potuiſſe C& non potuiſſe refelli, Ovid, - 
er 

at Mr.SPECTATOR, May 6, 1712. 


* complained to you ſome time ago, that as I was 
in « tolling in to Prayers at Eleven in the Morning, 
ki Crowds of People of Quality baſtened to aſſemble at a 
nig Puppet - Showy on the other fide of the Garden, I had at 
the fame time a very great Diſeſteem for Mr. Powel and 
ti his little thougbtleſs Common-wealth, as if they had 
og enticed the Gentry into thoſe Wandrings: But let that be 
wall' ;5 it will, I now am convinced of the honeſt Intentions 
of the ſaid Mr. Powel and Company; and ſend this to 
aecquaint you, that he has given all the Profits which 
pi ſhall ariſe to-morrow Night by his Play to the uſe of 
te poor Charity-Children of this Pariſh, I have been 
I M* informed, Sir, that in Holland all Perſons who ſet up 

' any Show, or act any Stage-Play, be the Actors of 
Vl Wood and Wire, or Fleſh and Blood, are obliged to pay 
cut of their Gain ſuch a Proportion to the honeſt and 
M* induſtrious Poor in the Neighbourhood : By this means 
1 © they make Diverſion and Pleaſure pay a Tax to Lahour 
nd Induſtry. I have been told alſo, that all the time 
' of Lent, in Roman-Catholick Countries, the Perſons 
of Condition adminiſtred to the Neceſſities of the Poor, 
ud attended the Beds of Lzzars and diſeaſed Perſons, 
u Our Proteſtant Ladies and 1 are much to ſeek 
| . — or 


9. | Am Sexton of the Pariſh of Covent-Garden, and 
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© for proper ways of paſſing time, that they are obli 

to Reds mello for . to do Re themſelon 0 
« Since the caſe is ſo, I deſire only you would intreat or © 
« People of Quality, who are not to be interrupted in il © 
« their Pleaſure to think of the Practice of any mori © 
„Duty, that they would at leaſt fine for their Sins, and. " 
give ſomething to theſe poor Children; a little out of t 
«* their Luxury and Superfluity, would atone, in ſome “. 
« meaſure, for the wanton uſe of the reſt of their For. tl 
tunes. It would not, methinks, be amiſs, if the Ladies a 
«© who haunt the Cloyſters and Paſſages of the Play-houſe, MW ® 
c were upon every Offence obliged to pay to this excel. 
« Jent Inſtitution of Schools of Charity: This Method "* 
would make Offenders themſelves do Service ro the Pub- 
* lick. But in the mean time I defire you would pab- 
© liſh this voluntary Reparation which Mr. Powel does our 
« Pariſh, for the Noiſe he has made in it by the conſtant 
© rattling of Coaches, Drums, Trumpets, Triumphs, and 
« Battels. The Deſtruction of Troy adorned with High- 
© land Dances, are to make up the Entertainment of all 
© who are ſo well diſpoſed as not to forbear a light En- 
© tertainment, for no other reaſon but that it is to do 


good Action. 


I am, 
Ss I Rp 
Your moſt humble Servant, A 


Ralph Bellfry, 4 


© T am credibly informed, that all the Inſinuations whict bo 
© certain Writer made againſt Mr. Powel at the Bath, a en 
© falſe and groundleſs. 


My. SPECTATOR, | 

M* Employment, which is that of a Broker, lead. © 
ing me often into Taverns about the Exchange 

* has given me occaſion to obſerve a certain EnormityMM 
© which 1 ſhall here ſubmit to your Animadverſion, I: the 
© three or four of theſe Taverns, 1 have, at differen, 2* 
times, taken notice of a preciſe Ser of People with gravt 
$ Countenances * ſhort Wigs, black Clothes, or dai rel; 
| | % Camlc ner 
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Camlet trimm'd with Black, and mourning Gloves and 
WM Hatbands, who meet on certain Days at each Tayern ſuc- 
u <<flively, and keep a fort of moving Club. Having 
often met with their Faces, and obſerved a certain {liak- 
ing way in their dropping in one after another, I had 
of M* the Curioſity to enquire into their Characters. being the 
ne rather moved to it by their agreeing in the Singularity of 
1. cheir Dreſs; and I find upon due Examination they are 
2 Knot of Pariſh-Clarks, who have taken a fancy to one 
c. mother, and Pr ſettle the Bills of Mortality over 

cheir Half-pints. I have ſo great a Value and Vene- 
aa ration for any who have but even an aſſenting Amen 
bia the Service of Religion, that I am atraid leſt theſe 
+. Pcrions ſhould incur ſome Scandal by this Practice; and 
would therefore have them, without Raillery, adviſed to 
nl {£3 the Florence and Pullets home to their own Hoeſes, 
* 15 not pretend to live as well as the Overſeers of the 
the oor, 


91 Your moſt humble Servant, 


Humphry Transfer. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, May 6. 
4 Was laſt Wedneſday Night at a Tavern in the City, 
* amongſt a Ser of Men who call chemſelves the 
Lawyers Club, You muſt know, Sir, this Club conſiſts 
only of Attorneys; and at this Meeting every one pro- 
' Poſes the Cauſe he has then in hand to the Board, upon 
' Which each Member gives his Judgment according to the 
Experience he has met with, If it happens that any 
one puts a Caſe of which they have had no Precedent, 
it is noted down by their Clerk Will. Gooſequil, (who 
' regiſters all their Proceedings) that one of them may go 
' the next day with it to a Counſel. This indeed is com- 
' mendable, and ought to be the principal End of their 
Meeting; but had you been there to have heard them 
relate their ods of managing a Cauſe, their Man- 
ner of drawing gut their Bills, and, ia ſhort, their Argu- 
L 3 ments 
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ments upon the ſeveral ways of abuſing their Client, 
with the Applauſe that is given to him who has done it 
* moſt artfully, you would before row have given you; 
© Remarks on them. They are ſo conſcious that their Dif. 
* courſes ought to be kept ſecret, that they are very cau- 
* rious of admitting any Perſon who is not of their Pro- 
* feſſion. When any who are not of the Law are let in, 
the Perſon who introduces him, ſays, he is a very honeſt 
* Gentleman, and he is taken in, as their Cant is, to pay 
* Coſts. I am admitted upon the Recommendation off, 
one of their Principals, as 4 very honeſt good-natur:i 
« Fellow that will never be in a Plot, and only deſires to 
drink bis Bottle and ſmoke his Pipe. You have for 
© merly remarked upon ſeveral ſorts of Clubs; and as the 
Tendency of this is only to increaſe Fraud and Deceit, 
hope you will pleaſe to take notice of it. 
I am (with Reſpect) | 

Your humble Servant, 


* 
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Fallit enim Vitium ſpecie virtutis & umbra. uv. 


R.LOCKE, in his Treatiſe of Human Underſtan 
ding, has ſpent two Chapters upon the Abuſe 0 
Words, The firſt and moſt palpable Abuſe c 
Words, he fays, is, when they are uſed without clear anc 
diſtin Ideas: The ſecond, when we are ſo inconſtant an 


unſteddy in the Application of them, that we ſomeiim 
uſe them to fignify one Idea, ſometimes another. He adds 
that the Reſult of our Contemplations and Reaſonings 
while we have no preciſe Ideas fixed to our Words, mu 
needs be very confuſed and abſurd. To avoid this In 
convenience, more eſpecially in moral Diſcourſes, whe! 
the ſame Word ſhould conſtantly be uſed in the ſameSen!c 
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e earneſtly recommends the uſe of Definitions. A Defi- 
tion, ſays he, is the only way whereby the preciſe Meaning 
f moral Words can be known, He therefore accuſes thoſe of 
reat Negligence, who diſcourſe of moral things with the 
Obſcurity in the Terms they make uſe of, ſince upon 
e forementianed ground he does not ſcruple to ſay, that 
be thinks Morality is capable of Demonſtration. as well as the 
Mathematicks. 

I know no two Words that have been more abuſed by 
he different and wrong Interpretations which are pur up- 
n them, than thoſe two, Modeſty and Aſſurance. To ſay 
ich an one is a modeſt Man, ſometimes indeed pe 

r good Character; but at preſent is very often uſed to 
jenify a ſheepiſh aukward Fellow, who has neither Good- 
Weceeding, Politeneſs, nor any Knowledge of the World, 
AGAIN, A Man of Aſſurance, tho at firſt it only 
denoted a Perſon of a free and open Carriage, is now very 
uſually applied to a profligate Wretch, who can break 
through all the Rules of Decency and Morality without 
1 Bluſh. 

I ſhall endeavour therefore in this Eſſay to reſtore theſe 
Words to their true Meaning, to prevent the Idea of Mo- 
kſly from being confounded with that of Sheepiſimeſa, and 
o hinder Impudence from paſſing for Aſſurance. 

I F 1 was put to define Modeſty, I would call it The 
no WM RefieFion of an ingenuous Mind, either when a Man has 

ommitted an Action for which he cenſures himſelf, or fan- 
r. Nes that he is expoſed to the Cenſure of others. 

FOR this reaſon a Man truly modeſt is as much fo 
anWwhen he is alone as in Company, and as ſubject to a 
0 3 his Cloſet, as when the Eyes of Multitudes are 
0 im. 
and * not remember to have met with any Inſtance of 
an Modeſty with which I am ſo well pleaſed, as that cele- 
ne brated one of the young Prince, whoſe Father being a 
zac tributary King to the Romans, had ſeveral Complaints 
ad againſt bim before the Senate, as a Tyrant and Op- 
11 preſſor of his Subjects. The Prince went to Rome to de- 
laß ſend his Father; but coming into the Senate, and hearin 
eg: Multitude of Crimes proved upon him, was ſo oppreſſed 
L 4 when 
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when it came to his turn to ſpeak, that he was unable t 
utter a Word. The Story tells us, that the Fathers wen 
more moved at this Inſtance of Modeſty and Ingenuity 
than they could have been by the moſt pathetick Oration 
and, in ſhort, pardoned the guilty Father for this ear] 
Promiſe of Virtue in _ Son. 3 

I take Aſſurance to be a Faculty o eng a Man 
ſelf, or of jor and domg indifferent = without a 
Uneaſmeſs or Emotion in the Mind. That which general, 
gives a Man Aſſurance is a moderate Knowledge of th 
World, but above all a Mind fixed and determined in; 
felf to do nothing againſt the Rules of Honour and De 
cency. An open and aſſured Behaviour is the natural Cor 
ſequence of ſuch a Reſolution, A Man thus armed, if hi 
Words or Actions are at any time miſinterpreted, retire 
within himſelf, and from a Conſcioutneſs of bis own In 
tegrity, aſſumes Force enough to deſpiſe the little Cenſur 
of Ignorance or Malice. 

EVERY one ought to cheriſh and encourage in him 
{elf the Modeſty and Aſſurance I have here mentioned. 

A Man without Aſſurance is liable to be made unex 
by the Folly or 1I|-nature of every one he converſes with 
A Man without Modeſty is loſt to all Senſe of Honc 
and Virtue. 

IT is more then p that the Prince abovemen 
tioned poſſeſſed both theſe Qualifications in a very emi 
nent degree. Without Aſſurance he would never hay: 
undertaken to ſpeak before the moſt auguſt Aſſembly ir 
the World; without Modeſty he would have pleaded the 
Cauſe he had taken upon him, tho it had appeared ever { 
ſcandalous. 

FROM what has been ſaid, it is plain, that Modeft 
and Aſſurance are both amiable, and may very well mee 
in the fame Perſon. When they are thus mixed and 
blended together, they compoſe what we endeavour t 
expreſs when we ſay 4 ſt Aſſurance; by which we 
— the juſt Mean between Bafhfulneſs and Impu 

ce, 
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T ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame Man 
may be both modeſt and aſſured, ſo it is alſo poſſible for 
WW the fame Perſon to be both impudent and baſhfal. 

WE have frequent Inſtances of this odd kind of Mix- 
ure in People of depraved Minds and mean Education; 
who tho' they are not able to meet a Man's Eyes, or pro- 
nounce a Sentence without Confuſion, can voluntarily 
commit the greateſt Villanies, or moſt indecent Actions. 
= SUCH a Perſon feems to have made a Reſolution to 

Þ ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in defiance of all thoſe. 
Checks and Reſtraints his Temper and Complexion ſeem 
to haye laid in his way. 

UPON the whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſh 
this Maxim, That the Practice of Virtus is the moſt pro- 
xr Method to give a Man a becoming Aſſurance in his 
Words and Actions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter it ſelf 
n one of the Extremes, and is ſometimes attended with 
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\ 

Nil actum reputans ſi quid ſupereſſet agendum. Luc. t 

c 

HERE is a Fault, which, tho' common. wants i 
Name. It is the very contrary to Procraſtination M d 

As we loſe the preſent Hour by delaying from di 

to day to execute what we ought to do immediately; {af t: 
moſt of us take occaſion to fit ſtill and throw away the 1! 
time in our poſſeſſion, by Retroſpect on what is paſt, im d 
5 ave bave already acquitted our ſelves, and eſta © 
| our Characters in the fight of Mankind. Bu ii 
when we thus put a Value upon our ſelves for what w. di 
have already done, any further than to explain our ſelye i P. 
in order to aſſiſt our future Conduct, that will give u th 
an Over-weening opinion of our Merit to the prejudiq bi 
of our preſent Induſtry. The great Rule, methinł * 
thould be to manage the Inſtant in which we ſtand, with w 
Fortitude, Equanimity, and Moderation, according . al 
Mens reſpective Circumſtances. If our paſt Actions Fe 
proach us, they cannot be attoned for by our own f th 
vere Reflections ſo effectually as by a contrary Beh Sc 
viour. If they are praiſe-worthy, the Memory of they At 
is of no uſe but to act ſuitably ro them, Thus a go the 
preſent Behaviour is an. implicit -Repentance for any Mig Re 
carriage in what is paſt ; but preſent Slackneſs will n du 
make up for paſt Activity. Time has ſwallowed up oF his 
that we Contemporaries did yeſterday, as irrevocab ſho 


as it has the Actions of the Antediluvians : But we a 
again awake, and what ſhall we to-day, to-day wh 
paſſes while we are yet ſpeaking ? Shall we rememb 
the Folly of laſt Night, or reſolve upon the Exerciſe 
Virtue to-morrow ? Laſt Night is certainly gone, and T 
morrow may never arrive: This Inſtant make uſe « 
Can you oblige any Man of Honour and Virtue? U 
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it immediately. Can you viſit a fick Friend? Will it 
revive him to ſee you enter, and ſuſpend your own Eaſe 
and Pleaſure to comfort his Weakneſs, and hear the Im- 
pertinencies of a Wretch in pain? Don't ſtay to take 
Coach, but be gone. Your Miſtreſs will bring Sorrow, 
and your Bottle Madneſs : Go to neither Such 
Virtues and Diverſions as theſe are mentioned becauſe 
they occur to all Men. But every Man is ſufficiently 
convinced, that to ſuſpend the Uſe of the preſent Mo- 
ment, and reſolve better for the future only, is an unpar- 
donable Folly : what I attempted to conſider, was the 
Miſchief of ſetting ſuch a Value upon what is paſt, as 
to think we have done enough. Let a Man have filled 
all the Offices of Life with the higheſt Dignity till yeſter- 
day, and begin to live only to himſelf to-day, he muſt 
expect he will in the Effects upon his Reputation be con- 
ſidered as the Man who died yeſterday, The Man who 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the reſt, ſtands in a preſs of 
People ; thoſe before him intercept his Progreſs, and 
thole behiad him, if he does not urge on, will tread 
him down, Ceſar, of whom it is faid, thas he thought 
thing done while there was any thing left for him te do, 
went on in performing the greateſt Exploits, without 
uſuming to himſelf a Privilege of taking Reſt upon the 
Foundation of the Merit of his former Actions. It was 
the manner of that glorious Captain to write down what 
Scenes he paſſed through, but it was rather to keep his 
Affairs in Method, and capable of a clear Review in caſe 
they ſhould be examined by others, than that he built a 
Renown upon any thing which was paſt. I ſhall pro- 
duce two Fragments of his to demonſtrate, that it was 
his Rule of Life to ſupport himſelf rather by what he 
ſhould perform, than what he had done already, In 
the Tablet which he wore about him the ſame Year 
in which he had obtained the Battel of Pharſalia, there 
were found theſe looſe Notes for his own Conduct: 
It is ſuppoſed, by the Circumſtances they alluded to, 
that they might be fet down the Evening of the. ſame 
Night, 

* MY 
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*MY Part is now but begun, and my Glory muſt 
© be ſuſtained by the Uſe I make of this Victory; -other- 
* wiſe my Loſs will be greater than that of Pompey, 
Our perſonal Reputation will riſe or fall as we bear 
* our reſpective Fortunes, All my private Enemies among 
©-the Priſoners ſhall be fpared. I will forget this, in 
order to obtain ſuch nels Day. Trebutius is aſhamed 
to ſee me: I will go to his Tent, and be reconciled 
* in private, Give all the Men of Honour, who take 
part with me, the Terms I offered before the Battel. 
Let them owe this to their Friends who have been 
long in my Intereſts, Power is weakened by the full 
*-Uſe of it, but extended by Moderation. Galbinius is 
— and will be ſervile in his preſent Fortune; let 
him wait. Send for Stertinius: He is modeſt, and his 

Virtue is worth gaining. I have cooled my Heart with 
Reflection; and am fit to rejoice with the Army to- 
morrow. He is a popular General who can expoſe 
* himſelf like a private Man during a Battel; but he is 
more popular who can rejoice but like a private Man af- 
ter a Victory. 

WHAT is particularly proper for the Example of all 
who pretend 1 the purſuit of Honour and 
Virtue, is, that this Hero was more than ordinarily ſol- 
licitous about his Reputation, when a common Mind 
would have thought it ſelf in Security, and given it ſelf 2 
looſe to Joy and Triumph. But though this is a very 
great Inſtance of his Temper, I mult confeſs I am 
more taken with his Reflections when he retired to his 
Cloſet in ſome Diſturbance upon the repeated ill Omens 
of Calphurnia's Dream the Night before his Death. The 
literal Tranſlation of that Fragment ſhall conclude this 
Paper. 

*BE it ſo then: If I am to die to-morrow, that is 
** what I am to do to-morrow : It will not be then, 
* becauſe I am willing it ſhould be then; nor ſhall I 
* eſcape it, becauſe I am unwilling. It is in the Gods 
* when, but in my ſelf how I ſhall die. If Calphurmas 
— er nos, how fhal! 1 baker 
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the day after to-morrow? If they are from the Gods, 
their Admonition is not to prepare me to eſcape from 
their Decree, but to meet it, I have lived to a Fulneſs 
of Days and of Glory; what is there that Cæſar has not 
done with as much Honour as antient Heroes? Ceſar 
i has not yet died; Ceſar is prepared to die, T 


Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris 
Rectè beatum: rectiùs occupat 


h Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
- Muneribus ſapienter uti, 
ſe Duramque callet Pauperiem pati, 


Pejuſque Letho flagitium timet . Hor. 


Have more than once had occaſion to mention a 

noble Saying of Seneca the Philoſopher, That a vir- 

tuous Perſon ſtruggling with Misfortunes, and riſing 
tboye them, is an Object on which the Gods themſelves 
may look down with Delight. I ſhall therefore ſet before 
my Reader a Scene of this kind of Diſtreſs in private Life, 
for the Speculation of this Day. 

AN eminent Citizen; who had lived in good Faſhion 
ind Credit, was by a Train of Accidents, and by an una- 
yoidable Perplexity in his Affairs, reduced to a low Con- 
dition, There is a Modeſty uſually attending faultleſs Po- 
rerty, which made him rather chuſe to reduce his Manner 
of Living to his preſent Circumſtances, than ſollicit his 
Friends in order to ſupport the Shew of an Eſtate when 
is che Subſtance was gone. His Wife, who was a Woman 
1, of Senſe and Virtue, behaved her ſelf on this Occafion 
I WH with uncommon Decency, and never appear'd fo amiable 
sin his Eyes as now. Inſtead of upbraiding him with the 
sample Fortune ſhe had brought, or the many great Offers 
E 
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of her Affection. while her Husband was continually pour- 
ing out his Heart to her in Complaints that he had ruined: 
the beſt Woman in the World. He ſometimes came 
home at a time when ſhe did not expect him, and ſurpriz'd 
her in Tears, which ſhe endeavour'd to conceal, and al- 
ways put on an Air of Chearfulneſs to receive him, To 
leſſen their Expence, their, eldeſt Daughter (whom [I ſhall 
call Amanda) was ſent into the Country, to the Houſe of 
an honeſt Farmer, who had married a Servant of the Fa- 
mily. This young Woman was apprehenfive of the Ruin 
which was approaching, and had privately engaged a 
Friend in the Neighbourhood to give her an account of 
what paſſed from time to time in her Father's Afairs, 
Amanda was in the Bloom of her Youth and Beauty, 
when the Lord of the Manor, who often called in at the 
Farmer's Houſe as he follow'd his Country Sports, fell 
paſſionately in love with her. He was a Man of great 
Generoſity, but from a looſe Education had contracted a 
hearty Averſion to Marriage. He therefore entertained 
a Deſign upon Amanda's Virtue, which at preſent tc 
thought fit to keep private. The innocent Creature, who 
never ſuſpected his Intentions, was pleaſed with his Perſon; 
and having obſerved his growing Paſſion for her, hoped 
by ſo advantageous a Match ſhe might quickly be in a ca- 
pacity of ſupporting her impoveriſh'd Relations, One 
day as he called to ſee her, he found her in Tears over a 
Letter ſhe had juſt receiv'd from her Friend, which gave 
an account that her Father had lately been ſtripped © 
every thing by an Execution. The Lover, who wich ſome 
difficulty found out the Cauſe of her Grief, took this occa- 
fon to make her a Propoſal. It is impoſſible to expreſs} 
Amanda's Confuſion when ſhe found his Pretenſions were 
not honourable. She was now deſerted of all her Hopes, 
and had no power to ſpeak; but ruſhing from him in the 
utmoſt Diſturbance, locked her {cif up in her Chamber. 
He immediately diſpatched a Meſſenger to her Father with 


SIR 
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SIX. 

J| Have heard of your Misfortune, and have offer'd 
* your Daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle 

on her four hundred Pounds a year, and to lay down the 
Sum for which you are now diſtreſſed. I will be ſo 
© ingenious as to tell you that I do not intend Marriage: 
But if you are wiſe, you will uſe your Authority with 
© her not to be too nice, when ſhe has an opportunit 
of ſaving: you and your Family, and of making her ſelf 
© happy. 
*% am, Rc, 

THIS Letter came to the hands of Amanda's Mo- 
ther; ſhe open'd and read it with great Surprize and Con- 
cern. She did not think-it proper to explain ber ſelf to 
the Meſſenger, but deſiring him to call again the next 
Morning, ſhe wrote to her Daughter as follows: 


Deareſt Child, 

OUR Father and I have juſt now receiy'd a Let- 

ter from a Gentleman who pretends Love to 
you, with a Propoſal that inſults our Misfortunes, and 
would throw us to a lower degree of Miſery than any 
© thing which is come upon us. How could this barbarous 
Man think, that the tendereſt of Parents would be 
tempted to ſupply their Want by giving up the beſt of 
Children to Infamy and Ruin? It is a mean and cruel 
© Artifice to make this Propoſal at a time when he thinks 


our Neceſſities muſt compel us to any thing; but we 


© will not eat the Bread of Shame; and therefore we charge 
© thee not to think of us, but to avoid the Snare which is 
laid for thy Virtue. Beware of pitying us: It is not ſo 
© bad as you have perhaps been told. All things will yet 
be well, and I ſhall write my Child better News. 

I have been interrupted. I know not how I was 
© moved to ſay things would mend. As I was going on 
© I was ſtartled by a Noiſe of one that knocked at the 
Door, and hath brought us an unexpected Supply of a 
Debt which had long been owing, Oh! I will now — 

« thee 
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« thee all. It is ſome days I have lived almoſt withou. 1 
Support, having convey d what little Money I could raid yi 
© to your poor Father Thou wilt weep to think where 
he is, yet be aſſured he will be ſoon at liberty. Thx 
* cruel Letter would have broke his heart, but I have con 

« cealed it from him, I have no Companion at preſent J 
© beſides little Fanny, who ſtands watching my Looks 2 
« I write, and is crying for her Siſter: She ſays ſhe is ſun | 
© you are not well, having diſcover'd that my preſent 
Trouble is about you. But do not think I would thug 
repeat Sorrows, to grieve thee: No, it is to in 
« treat tie not to make them inſupportable, by adding 
* what would be worſe than all. Let us bear chearfully 
© Affliction, which we have not brought on our ſelyes 
and remember there is a Power who can better deliy 
© us out of it than by the Loſs of thy Innocence, Hes- 


© yen preſerye my dear Child. 
| l Thy Affeddionate Mother 


THE Meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed to de 
liver this Letter to —— N it firſt to his Maſter, 
who he imagined w glad to have an op nity of 
giving it into her hands himſelf. His Maſter was — 
tent to know the Succeſs of his Propoſal, and therefore 
broke open the Letter privately to ſee the Contents. He 
was not a little moved at ſo truega Picture of Virtue in 
diftreſs : But at the ſame time iafinitely ſurprized to 
find his Offers rejected. However, he reſolved not to 
ſuppreſs the Letter, but carefully ſealed it up again, and 
carried it to Amanda. All his Endeavours to ſee her were 
in vain, till the was aſſured he brought a Letter from her 
Mother. He would not part with it, but upon condition 
that ſhe ſhould read it without leaving the Room. While 
ſhe was peruſing it, he fixed his Eyes on her Face with the 
deepeſt Attention: Her Concern gave a new Softneſs to | 
her Beauty, and when ſhe burſt into Tears, he could no 
| refrain from bearing a Part in her Sorrow, and tel- 

ling her, that he too had read the Letter, and was reſoly'd 
to make Reparation for having been the occaſion ny 

oo "My 
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ul My Reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the ſecond Epiſtle 
i which he now wrote to Amanda's Mother. | 


MADAM, 


Am full of Shame, and will never forgive my ſelf, 

if I have not your Pardon for what I lately wrote. 
It was far from my Intention to add Trouble to the Af- 
flicted; nor could any thing, but my being a Stranger 
to you, have betray'd me into a Fault, for which, it L 
live, I ſhall endeavour to make you amends, as a Son. 
Lou cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your Daugh- 
ter; nor ſhall be, if any thing can prevent it, which is 
in the power of, | 


—— — — 2 —— — — 
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MADAM, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble Sorvant 


THIS Letter he ſent by his Steward, and ſoon after 
went up to Town himſelf, to compleat the generous Act 
le had now reſolved on. By his Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance 
amanda's Father was quickly in a condition of retrieving 
bis perplex d Affairs. To conclude, he marry'd Amanda, 
nd enjoy d the double Satisfaction of having reſtored 2 
vorthy Family to their former Proſperity, and of making 
umſelf happy by an Alliance to their Virtues, 
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My. SPECTATOR, 


c Have obſerved that the Officer you ſome time apo 
appointed as Inſpector of Signs, has not done his 
Duty ſo well as to give you an account of very 

© many ſtrange Occurrences in the publick Streets, which 

* are worthy of, but have eſcaped your notice. Among all 

© the Oddneſſes which I have ever met with, that which 

I am now telling you gave me moſt delight. You muſt 

* have obſerved that all the Criers in the Street attract the 

Attention of the Paſſengers, and of the Inhabitants in 

© the ſeveral Parts, by ſomething very particular in their 

Tone it ſelf, inthe dwelling upon a Note, or elſe making 

* themſelves wholly unintelligible by a Scream. The Per- 

# fon I am fo delighted with has nothing to ſell, but 
* very 1 receives the Bounty of the People, for 
© no Merit but the Homage they pay to his Manner 
of ſignifying to them that he wants a Subſidy. You muſt, 
* ſure, have ſpeak of an old Man; who walks about 
© the City, and that part of the Suburbs which lies be- 
« yond the Tower, performing the Office of a Day- 
- © FPatchman, follow'd by a Gooſe, which bears the bob 
of his Ditty, and confirms what he ſays with a Quack, 
Quack. I gave little heed to the mention of this known 
« Circumſtance, till, being the other day in thoſe Quar- 
« ters, I paſſed by a decrepid old Fellow with a Pole in 
his Hand, who juſt then was bawling out, half an hour 
c after one a-clock, and immediately a dirty Gooſe behind 
him made her Reſponſe, Quack, _ I could not 
c forbear attending this grave Proceſſion for the length 
© of half a Street, with no ſmall amazement to find the 
$ whoſe Place fo familiarly acquainted with a — 

{ Mid-oight 
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Mid- night Voice at Noon-day, giving them the Hour, 
3 ; and exhorting them of the Departure of Time, with 
Bounce at their Door. While I was full of this 
i; Novelty, I went into a Friend's Houſe, and told him 
; how I was diverted with their whimſical Monitor and 
bis Equipage. My Friend gave me the Hiſlory ; and in- 
i terrupted my Commendation of the Man, by telling me 
i the Livelihood of theſe two Animals is purchaſed ra- 
; ther by the good Parts of the Gooſe, than of the Lea- 
der: For it ſeems the Peripatetick who walked before 


go her was a Watchman in that neighbourhood; and the 
his . Gooſe of her ſelf by frequent hearing the Tone, out of 
7 ber natural Vigilance, not only obſerved, but anſwer'd 
C. 


it very regularly from time to time, The Watchman was 
i fo affected with it, that he bought her, and has taken 
ber in Partner, only altering their Hours of Duty from 
Night to Day. The Town has come into it, and they 
lire very comfortably. This is the Matter of Fact: 
i Now I defire you, who are a profound Philoſopher, to 
conſider this Alliance of Inſtin& and Reaſon; your 
( Speculation may turn very naturally upon the Force the 
ſuperiour Part of Mankind may have upon the Spirits of 
t ſuch as, like this Watchman, may be very near the 
standard of Geeſe. And you may add to this practical 
' Obſervation, how in all Ages and Times the World has 
been carry'd away by odd unaccountable things, which 
cone would think would paſs upon no Creature which 
bad Reaſon; and, under the Symbol of this Gooſe, you 
ann enter into the Manner and Method of leading Crea- 
"WH tures, with their Eyes open, thro' thick and thin, for 
"FJ they know not what, they know not why. 


"I < ALL which is humbly ſubmited to your Spectatorial 
; i Wiſdom, by, 

; SIR, 

| Your moſt humble Servant, 


Michael Gander: 
Ar: 
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Mr. SPECTATOR» 
. I Have for ſeveral years had under my care the Go 
* yernment and Education of young Ladies, whic 
© Truft I have endeavour'd to diſcharge with due regard to 
their ſeveral Capacities and Fortunes: I have left no 
* thing undone to imprint in every one of them an hum 
* ble courteous Mind, accompanied with a graceful beco 
* ming Mien, and have made them pretty much acquainted 
* with the Houſhold Part of Family-Affairs; but ill l 
* find there is ſomething very much wanting in the Air 6 
my Ladies, different from what I obſerve in thoſe tha 
tre eſteem'd your fine-bred Women. Now, Sir, 
* muſt own to you, I never ſuffered my Girls to learn to 
© dance; but ſince I have read your Diſcourſe of Dancing 
* where you have deſcribed the Beauty and Spirit there | 
in regular Motion, I own my ſelf your Convert, and 
* reſolve for the future to give my young Ladies tha 
* Accompliſhment, But upon imparting my Delign te 
© their Parents, I have been made very uneaſy for ſome 
© time, becauſe ſeveral of them have declared, that if 
did not make uſe of the Maſter they recommended, they 
would take away their Children. There was Colon 
Frumper's Lady, a Colonel of the Train-Bands, that ha 
a great Intereft in her Pariſh; ſhe recommends Mr 
Trott for the prettieſt Maſter in Town, that no Ma 
teaches a Jigg like him, that ſhe has ſeen him riſe fix o 
ſeven Capers together with the greateſt eaſe imaginable 
and that his Scholars twiſt themſelves more ways tha 
the Scholars of any Maſter in Town: beſides there 1: 
Madam Prim, an Alderman's Lady, recommends .. 
Maſter of her own Name, but ſhe declares he is not... 
of their Family, yet a very extraordinary Man in his way 
for beſides a very ſoft Air he has in dancing, he gives 
them a particular Behaviour at a Tea-Table, and inf. 
« preſenting their Snuff-Box, to twirl, ſlip, or flirt a Fan, 
and how to place Patches to the beſt advantage, either. 
for fat or lean, long or oval Faces: for my Lady ſays WW: 
© there is more in theſe things than the World imagines. 
* But I muſt confeſs the major Part of thoſe I am — 
« cern 
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tern d with leave it to me. I deſire therefore, according 
o the incloſed Direction, you would ſead your Corre- 
pondent who has writ to you on that Subject to my 
Houſe, If proper Application this way can give Inno- 
cl cence new Charms, and make Virtue legible in the 
t Countenance, I ſhall ſpare no Charge ro make my Scho- 
os in their very Features and Limbs bear witneſs how 
careful I have been in the other Parts of their Education. 


Tam, SIX. 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 
Rachael Watchful. 
123 32 Foy 


Tueſday, May 13. 


Quid quiſque witet, nunquam homini ſatis 


Cautum eſt in horas Hor, 


OE was the Mother of Poetry, and ſtill produces, 
| , among the moſt ignorant and barbarous, a thouſand 
* Diſtreſſes and Poetical Complaints. It 
akes a Foot man talk like Oroondates, and converts 2 
tal Ruſtick into a gentle Swain. The moſt ordinary 
beian or Mechanick in Love, bleeds and pines away 
th a certairi Elegance and Tenderneſs ot Seatiments 
mich this Paſſion naturally inſpires. 
THESE inward Languiſhings of a Mind infected with 
bis Softneſs, have given birth to a Phraſe which is made 
e of by all the melting Tribe, from the higheſt to the 
weſt, I mean that of dying for Love. x; 19" "If 
ROMANCES, which owe their very Being to this 
ton, are full of theſe raeraphorical Deaths, Heroes 
d Heroines, Knights, Squires, and Damfels, are all of 


— bem in a dying Condition. There is the ſime kind of 
der ortality in our Modern Tragedies, wh. every one gaſps, 
— ints, bleeds and dies. Many of the Poets, to deſcribe 


e Execution which is done by this Paſſion, repreſent = 
air 
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Fair Sex as Baſiliss that deſtroy with their Eyes; but 
think Mr. Cowley has with greater Juſtneſs of Though 
compared a beautiful Woman to a Porcupine, that ſends 2 
Arrow from every Part. 
I have often thought, that there is no way ſo effecy: 
for the Cure of this general Infirmity, as a Man's re 
flecting upon the Motives that produce it. When th 
Paſſion proceeds from the Senſe of any! Virtue or P 
fection in the Perſon beloved, I would by no means di 
it; but if a Man conſiders that all his heavy Cor 
plaints of Wounds and Deaths riſe from ſome little Affecta 
tions of Coquetry, which are improved into Charms þ 
his own fond Imagination, the very laying before himſel 
the Cauſe of kis Diſtemper, may be ſufficient to effect th 
Cure of it. 
IT is in this view that I have looked over the ſever 
Bundles of Letters which I have received from dying Pec 
ple, and compoſed out of them the following Bill of Mo | 
tality, which I ſhalllay before my Reader without any fu 
ther Preface, as hoping that it may be uſeful to him 
diſcovering thoſ: ſeveral Places where there it moſt Da 
. a: and thoſe fatal Arts which are made uſe of to defirc 
the Heedleſs and Unwary. 


LYSANDER, lain at a Puppet - ſuow on the third 6 
September. 

Thyrſ:s, ſhot from a Caſement in Pickadilly. 

T.S. wounded by Zelinda's Scarlet Stocking, as 


was ſtepping out of a Coach, 1e! 
Will. Simple, ſmitten at the Opera by the Glance of a * 
Eye that was aimed at one who ſtood by him. 2 
Tho. Vainleve, loſt his Life at a Ball. 
Tim. Tattle, kilbd by the Tap of a Fan on his le * 
Shoulder by Coquetilla, as he was talking careleſiy wifi 
her in a BowW-· window. "a - 
Sir Simon Softly, murder'd at the Play- houſe in Dru * 
lane by a Frown. | | We 
Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as ſhe was x 


| juſting her Tucker. 
Ralph Gapely, Eſq; hit by a random Shot at the Ring. 
= F. I 
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F. R. caught his Death upon the Water, April the 3 iſt. 

. M. killed by an unknown Hand, that was play ing 
with the Glove off upon the Side of the Front- Box in Dru- 

Lane. 
"Sir Chriſtopher Crazy, Bar. hurt by the Bruſh of a 
Whalebone Petticoat. 

Slvius, ſhot through the Sticks of a Fan at St. Fa mess 
Church. 

Damon, ſtruck through the Heart by a Diamond Neck- 
hee. 

Thomas Truſiy, Francis Gooſequill, William Meanwell, 


the ame time, by an Ogle of the Widow Trapland. 

Tom. Rattle, chancing to tread upon a Lady's Tail as 
he came out of the Play-houſe, ſhe turned full upon him, 
nd laid him dead upon the Spot. 

Dick Taſtewell, {lain by a Bluſh from the Queen's Box 
n the third Act of the Trip to the Fubilee, 

Samuel Felt, Haberdaſher, wounded in his Walk to I, 
Ington by Mrs, Suſannah Creſsſtitch, as ſhe was clambering 
oyer a Stile. 

R, F. I. . 8, I. M. P. ec, put to death in the laſt 
Birth-Day Maſſacre. 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty firſt Year of his 
ge by a White-waſh. 

Muſ:dorus, lain by an Arrow that flew out of a Dim- 
ple in Belinda's left Cheek. 

Ned Courtly preſenting Flavia with her Glove (which 
ſie had dropped on purpoſe) ſhe receiv'd it, and took a- 
way his Life with a Curtſy. 

John Goſſelin having received a ſlight Hurt from a Pair 
a blue Eyes, as he was making his Eſcape was diſpatch'd 
ya Smile, 

2 | Strephon, killed by Clarinda as ſhe looked down into 

e Pit. 

Charles Careleſs, ſhot flying by a Girl of fifteen, who 
mexpectedly popped her Head upon him out of a Coach. 

Joſiah Wither, aged threeſcore and three, ſent to his 
long home by Elizabeth Fet-well, Spinſter. 

Zack Freelove, murder d by Meliſſa in her Hair. 
3 Milliam 


Edward Callow, Eſqrs; ſtanding in a Row, fell all four at 
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William Wiſeaker, Gent, drown'd in a Flood of Tex 
| by Moll Common. 

John Pleadwell, Eſq; of the Middle Temple, Barriſt 
at Law, aſſaſſinated in his Chamber the fixth Inſtant h 
=_ Sly, who pretended to come to him for his Adyic 


Fri 
Al 
CERT GE — SID AT #5 AF - J 
FS 
; | $ "x ; Pe; 
Ne 378. Wedneſday, May 14. 5 
— WPF Iv. 
0h 
Aggredere, O magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores. Virg. Wie 
Wi 

Will make no Apology for entertaining the Readeſ e 
with the following Poem, which is written by a grebe. 
Genius, a Friend of mine, in the Country, who is n 
aſham'd to employ his Wir in the Praiſe of his Maker, ang 
Har 
MESSIAH. 17 

. 

A ſacred Eclogue, compos'd of ſeveral Paſſages of Iſaia r, 
| the Prophet. ink 
——- 3 With 
WWritten in Imitation of Virgil's PoLL10. be , 
Ihe 


* E Nymphs of Solyma! begin the Song: fo 
To heav'nly Themes ſublimer Strains nes, 
long, | 
The Meſy Fountains, and the ſylvan Shades, and 
The Dreams of Pindus and th Aonian Maids, Nm, 
Delight no more —— O thou my Voice inſpire, Wed 
Who touch'd Waiah's hallow'd Lips with Fire! ie 
RAP into future times, the Bard begun, for 
A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a Sonu! Wd 


Iſaiæ, Cap. From Jeſſe's Root behold a Branch ariſe, | WR 
Il, v. . Fhoſe ſacred Flow'r with Fragrance fills f 5 
Skies, *. 


: | Th bs 
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Th! Ethereal Spirit o'er its Leaves ſhall move, 
And on its Top deſcends the Myſtick Dove. 
le Heav'ns! from high the dewy Nectar pour, Cap. 45. 
and in ſoft Silence ſhed the kindly Show'r ! v. 8. 
The Sick and Weak, the healing Plant ſhall aid, Cap. 25. 
From Storms à Shelter, and from Heat a Shade. v. 4. 
— —+ ſhall ceaſe, and antient Fraud ſhall 
Returning Fuſtice li her Scale; Cap. 9. v. 7. 
Peace oer the — 1 — Wand extent, ah 
and white rob d Innocence from Heavn de- 
end. 
115 fly the Tears, and riſe th expected Morn ! 
0h ſpring to Light, auſpicious Babe be born ! 
See Nature haſtes her earlieſt Wreaths to bring, 
With all the Incenſe of the breathing Spring : 
ze lofty Lebanon his Head advance, Cap. 35. 
ſee 2 Foreſts on the Mountains dance, 2 
we ſp uds lowly Sharon riſe, | 
Carmel 's flowry Top perfumes the Skies ! 
Hark! a glad Voice the lonely Deſart chears; Cap. 40. 
Prepare the way! 4 God, 4 God appears: 3 
4 God! a Ged! the vocal Hills reply, 
The Rocks proclaim th approaching Deity. © 
Lo Earth receives him from the bending Skies ! 
ink down ye Mountains, and ye Vallies riſe : 
With Heads declin'd, ye Cedars, Homage pay; 
be ſmooth ye Rocks, ye rapid Floods give way 
le S AIO UR comes! by ancient Bards 
foretold; | 
Hear him, ye Deaf, and all ye Blind behold! O. 42. 18, 
te from chick Films ſhall purge the viſual Ray, C. 35: 
and on the ſoghtleſs Eye-ball pour the Day. 3 
Tis he th each Paths of Sound all clear, 
and bid new Muſick charm th unfolding Ear. 
* Dumb ſing, the Lame his Crutch 
orgo, 
aud leap exulting like the bounding Roe; 
No Sigh, no Murmur the wide World ſhall hear, 
m ev/ry Face he wipes off ev'ry Tear, 
: You, V. M | 


In 


Cap. 65. 


v. 41, 22. 


Cap. 41. 
v. 19. and 
Cap. 35. 
v. 15. 


Cap. 11. 
v. 6, 7, 8. 


No more ſhall Nation againſt Nation viſe, 


"The Steer and Lion at one Crib ſhall meet. 
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Is Adamantine Chains ſhall Death be bound, I 
And Hell's grim ' eternal Wound, ! 
As the good & 4 tends his fleecy Cave, 

Seeks freſheſt es and the pareſt dir, WW 


Explores the the wandring Sheep direds, 
By day o erſees them, and by night protects 
The tender Lambs he raiſes im bis Avms, 
Feeds from hs Hand, and in his Boſom warm; 
Mankmd ſhall thus his Guardian Care engage, 
The promts'd Father of the future Age. 


Nor ardent Warriors meet with hateful Eyes, 
Nor Fields with gleaming Steel be cover'd ve, 
The Brazen Trumpets kudle Rage no mere; 
But wſeleſs Lances into Scyphes bend, 
And the broad Falchion in 4 Plow ſhave end. 
Then Palaces ſhall rife; the joyfrl Sow 
Shall fimſh-what his ſbort. liv d Sire ; 
Their Vines a Shadow to them Race yield, 
1 Hand that ſom d ſhall reap . 
Field. 
The Swain in barren Deſarts with Surprixe 
Sees Lillies ſpring, and fredden Verduve riſe, 
And flarts amidft the thirfly Wilds to hear 
New —— — 
On rifted Rocks, the s late Alodes, 
The green Reed © s, and the Bun 
nods. | 
Waſte ſandy Vallies, once perplex'd with Thorn 
The ſpiry Fir and ſhapely Box adorn: 
To lea 105 Shrubs the flow'ring Palms ſucceed, 
And od rous Myrtle 20 the noifome Weed. 
The Lambs with Wotues ſhall graze the verd. 
Mead, 
And Boys in flow'ry Band: the Tyger lead; 


And harmleſs Serpents lick the Pilgrim's Feet, 
The ſmiling Infant in his Hand ſhall rake 


The crefied Baſilick and ſpeckled Snake; 
| Pleas 
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fleas d, the green Luſtre of the Scales ſurvey, 
9 ir forky Fonguce and pointleſs Sting 


Ie, crown'd with Light, imberi Salem riſe! C. 60. v. r. 
Exalt thy tom ry Head, and lit thy Eye! 

ſee, 4 long Race thy 05s Courts adorn; c. co. v. 4. 
bu future Sous and Daug lues yet unborn 

h crowding Ranks on cry ſide ariſe, 

ne Life, impatient for the Skies ! | 

Je barb rau; Nations at thy Gates attend, C. 60. v. 3. 
Valk in thy Light, and in thy Temple bend; 

lu thy bright Altars throng'd with proſtrate 


Kings, 
'd with Products of Sabæan Springs! C. go. v. 6; 
w thee 7 — cy Foreſts blow, 
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75 


ed of Gold in Ophir's Mountains glow. - 
„ Heay'n its ſparkling Portals wide diſplay, 
ud break upon thee in 4 Flood of Day! 

ere the rijng Sun frall gild the Morn, Cap. 60. 
Evening Cyathia ful her ſilver Horn, v. 19, 20, 


loft, difſely'd in thy ſuperior Rays 


hw Tide of Glory, one uncleuded Flaze 
2 thy Courts: The LichT HimsELF 
all ſhine 


d. aud God's eternal Day be thine! 

be Seas ſhall waſte, the Skios in Smoke decay, C. fl. v. 6. 
ks fall to Duſt, and Mowitams melt away; and C. 54. 

d His Hard, His ſawing Pow'r remams, v. 10. 

h Realm for ever laſts, thy owes Melker 


reg Ni. 
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ay, 


Scire tum nihil eſt niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. P 


Have often wondered at that ill. naturꝰd Poſition whit 


has been ſometimes maintained in the Schools, 
is compriz d in an old Latin Verſe, namely, that 
' Man's Knowledge is worth nithing, if he communica 
what he knows to any one beſides. There is Certainly 
more ſenſible Pleaſure to a good - natur d Man, than if 
can by any means gratify or inform the Mind of anoth 
I might add, that this Virtue naturally carries its own f 
ward along with it, fince it is almoſt impoſſible it ſho 
be exerciſed without the Improvement of the Perſon w 
practiſes it. The reading of Books, and the daily Occ 
rences of Life, are continually furniſhing us with Mat 
for Thought and Reflection. It is extremely natural 
us to deſire to ſee ſuch our Thoughts put into the Dr 
of Words, without which indeed we can ſcarce have 
clear and diſtin& Idea of them our ſelves: When t 
are thus clothed in ſſions, nothing ſo truly ſhews 
- whether they are juſt or falſe, as thoſe Efles which t 
produce in the Minds of others. 
Il am apt to fatter my ſelf, that in the Courſe of th 
my Speculations, I have treated of ſeveral Subjects, 
laid down many ſuch Rules for the Conduct of a M. 
Life, which my Readers were either wholly ignorant 
before, or which at leaſt thoſe few who were acquain 
with them, looked upon as ſo many Secrets they 
found out for the Conduct of themſelves, but were 
ſolved never to have made publick. 

I am the more confirmed in this Opinion from my 
ving received ſeveral Letters, wherein I am cenſur'c 
having proſtituted Learning to the Embraces of the Vulz 


and made her, as one of my Correſpondents phraſes i 
3 comi 
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ummon Strumpet: I am by another with Ain 
wen the Arcana, or Secrets of Prudence, to the Eyes 
wery Neader. 

THE narrow Spirit which appears in the Letters of 
teſe my Correſpondents is the leſs furprizing, as it has 
bern it ſelf in all Ages: There is ſtill extant an Epiſtle 

ten by Alexander the Great to his Tutor Ariſtotle, up- 
n that Philofopher's publiſhing ſome part of his Writings ; 
p which the Prince complains of his having made known 
pall the World, thoſe Secrets in Learning which he had 
fore communicated to him in private Lectures; con- 
tuding, That he had rather excel the reſt of Mankind in 
Inwledge than in Power. 

LUISA de Padilla, a Lady of great Learning, and 
Counteſs of Aranda, was in like manner angry with the 
mous Gratian, upon his publiſhing bis Treatiſe of the 
Dcreto;- wherein ſhe fancied that he had laid open thoſe 
laxims to common Readers, which ought only to have 
een reſerved for the Knowledge of the Great. 

THESE Objectioas are thought by many of ſo much 
weight, that they often defend the above-mention'd Au- 
hors, by affirming they have affected ſuch an Obſcurity in 
heir Style and Manner of Writing, that tho every one may 
ad their Works, there will be but very few who can 
pmprehend their Meaniog. ; 

PERSIUS, the Latin Satiriſt, affected Obſcurity for 
pother Reaſon; with which however Mr. Cowley is fo 
ended, that writing to one of his Friends, You, ſays he, 
e me, that you do not know whether Perſius be a good 
Poct or no, becauſe you cannot underſtand him; for which 
jery Reaſon I affirm that he is not ſo. 

HOWEVER, this Art of writing uninselligibly has 
been very much improved, and follow'd by ſeveral of the 
Noderns, who obſerving the general Inclination of Man- 
lind to dive into a Secret, and the Reputation many have 
quired by concealing their Mea ing under obſcure Terms 

Phraſes, reſolve, that they may be ſtill more abſtruſe, 

b write without any Meaning at all. This Art, as it is 
t preſent practiſed by many eminent Authors, conſiſts in 
lowing ſo many Words at a venture into different Pe- 
M 3 riods,, 
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een the curious Reader uo fad ont the K 
them. 
THE Egyptians, who made uſe of Hieroglyphicks « 
fipnify ſeveral things, expreſſed a Man who confined hi 
Knowledge and Diſcoveries alropether within himſelf, by 
the Figure of a Dark- Lanthorn cloſed on all fides, which, 
tho” it was illuminated within, afforded no manner of 
Light or Advantage to ſuch as ſtood by it. For my on 

» 8s I ſhall from time to time communicate to the 

lick whatever Diſcoveries I happen to make, I ſhe 
much rather be compared to m erdirary Lamp, which 
confurnes und waltes it ff for the benefit of every Paſ 


ſenger. 
N with the Story of Roſter 


aus Sepulchre. I fi need not inform my Res 
ders that this Man was the Founder of the Roſicruſfinn Sect 
and that his Diſciples ſtill pretend to new D\ſcoveries 
which they are never to communicate to the reft of Man 


kind 
taving occafion to dig ſomewha 
deep in the Ground where this Philoſopher a» 
, 85 805 2 * 
5 e idde 
Treaſure, Won of den ed — 41 the Dor 
He was immediately ſurprizʒ d by a fadden Hlaze of Light 
and diſcovered a very fair Vault: At the upper end of i 
was a Statue of > Man in Armour fitting by a Table, 
leaning on his Left Arm. He held a Truncheon in b 
Ripht , and had a Lamp burning before him. Th 
Min had no Tooner ſet one Foot within the Vault, tt 
the Statue erecting it ſelf from irs leaning Poſture, ſtor 
bolt . and upon the Fellow's wdvancing znothe 
Step, lifred up the Trancheon in bis Right Hand. Th 
Mw (ill vemrur'd a third Step, when the Statut with 
furious Blow broke the Lernp into 2 thotfund Pieces, ar 
teft his Gueſt in à ſudden Darkneſs, 
UPON the report of this Adventure, the Country Pre 
ple foon cume with Lights to the , and diſte 
verde what the Statue, Which was F Braſs, was 0 


thing more thana Peceof Clock-works that the Floor « 
| th 
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the Vault was all looſe, and underlaid with ſeveral Springs, 
which, upon any Man's cutring, naturally produced that 
which had happen'd. 

ROSICRUCIUS, fay his Diſciples, made uſe of this 
Method, to ſhevy the World that he had re- invented the 
der- burning Lamps of the Ancicnts, the' he was reſolv'd: 
o one ſhould reap any Advantage from the Difcovery. 
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Ne 389. Friday, May 16. 


Rivalem patienter habe Ovid. 


Tur ſday, May 8. 1772. 
E Character you have in the Worldof being the 


Philoſopher, and the pretty Advice I have 
| e make 
to jon in this abrupt manner, and 

your Opinion what in this Age a Woman 
call a Lover. I have lately had a Gentle man that I 
made Pretenſtons to me, inſomuch that moſt of 
took notice of it and thought we were real- 
which 1 did not take much pains to unde- 
, and eſpecially a y Gentlewoman of my 


121 


| 


{elf the liberty of taking me to task con- 

it : 1 ingeououſly told her we were not married, 
i but I did not know wheat might be the Event. She ſoon 
got acquainted with the Gentleman, and was pleaſed to 
i take upon her to examine him about it. Now whether 
| 2 new Face had made a greater Conqueſt than the old, 
N leave you to judge : But I am inform'd that he ut- 
iterly deny d all Pretenſions to Courtſhip, but withal pro- 
fel d · a fincere Friendſhip for me 3 but whether Mar- 
e e * 

+ = 


1 
i 
* 
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* I defire to know, and what J may really call a Lover. 
* There are ſo many who talk in a Language fit only for 
that Character, and yet guard the mſelves againſt ſpeaking 
nin direct Terms to the point, that it is impoſſible to de- 
* ſinguiſh between Courtſhip and Converſation. I hope 
* you will do me juſtice both upon my Lover and my 
Friend, if they provoke me further: In the mean time l 
* carry it with ſo equal a Behaviour, that the Ny mph and 
the Swain too are mightily at a loſs ; each believes I, 
* who know them both well, think my ſelf revenyed in 
* their Love to one another, which creates an irreconcile- 
* able. Jcalouſy. If all comes right again, you ſhall hear 


* ſurther from, | 
| Sir, your moſs obedient Servant, : 
Mirtilla. . 
. 1 
Mr. SPECTATOR, April 28. 1712, 
, OUR Obſervations on Perſons that have behaved ill ; 
2 themſelves irreverently at Church, I doubt not 


© have had a good effect on ſome that have read them: But 
* there is another Fault which has hitherto eſcaped your ill , 
notice, I mean of ſuch Perſons as are very zealous and 
« punctual to perform an Ejaculation that is only prepara- 
* tory to the Service of the Church, and yet neglect to 
join in the Service it ſelf, There is an Inſtance of this 
© in a Friend of WiLL. Hontycoms's, who fits op- 
* polite to me: He ſeldom comes in till the Prayers are a- 
1 Love half over, and when he has enter'd bis Seat (inſtead 
of joining with the CongrEpation) he devoutly holds bis 
Hat before his Face for three or four Moments, then bows 
* to all his Acquaintance, fits down, takes a Pinch of Snuff, 
(if it be Evening Service perhaps a Nap) and ſpends the 
remaining time in ſurveying the Congregation. Now, 
Sir, what I would deſire, is, that you will animadvert a 
little on this Gentleman's Practice. In my Opinion, this 
« Gentleman's Devotion, cap-in-hand, is only a com- 
. © pliance to the Cuſtom of the Place, and goes no fur- 

ther than a little eccleſiaſtical Good-Breeding. If you 
< will not pretend to tell us the Motives that bring ſuch 


« Triflers to ſolemn Aſſemblies, yet let me deſire that 7 
| « wil 
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« ramain,g 
Sir, your obliged humble Servant, 
| J. S. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, May the 5th. 


: FN Converſation at a Club, of which I am a 
a Member, laſt night falling upon Vanity and tha 
* Deſire of being admired, put me in mind of relating 
bow agreeably 1 was entertained at my own Door laſt 
* Thurſday by a clean freſh-colour'd Girl, under the moſt 
elegant and the beſt furniſhed Milk-Pail J had ever ob- 
© ſerved, I was glad of ſuch an Opportunity of ſecing 
the Behaviour of a Coquet in low Lite, and how ſhe re- 
* ceived the extraordinary notice that was taken of her; 
* which I found had effected every Muſcle of her Face in 
' thafame manner as it does the Feature of a firſt-rate 
* Toaſt at a Play, or in an Aſſembly. This Hint of mine 
made the Diſcourſe turn upon the Senſe of Pleaſure ; 
* which ended in a general Reſolution, that the Milk- Maid 
enjoys her Vaaity as exquiſitely as the Woman of Quality. 
' I think it would not be an improper Subject for you to 
examine this Frailty, and trace it to all Conditions of 
Life; which is recommended to you as an Occaſion of 
, obliging man; of your Readers, among the reſt. 

Your moſt le Servant, 


SIR, 

{> OMING laſt Week into a Coffee-houſe not far 
i from the Exchange with my Basket under my Arm, 
'a Few of conſiderable Note, as I am informed, takes 
half a dozen Oranges of me, and at the ſame time 
' flides a Guinea into my Hand; I made him a Curtſy, 
"and went my way : He follow'd me, and finding I was 
poing about my Buſineſs, he came up with me, and told 
me plainly, that he gave me the Guinea with no other 
intent but to purchaſe my Perſon for an Hour. Did 
vou ſo, Sir? ſays I: You gave it me then to make me 
be wicked, I'll keep it to make me honeſt, However, 


249 
will give this Letter a place in your Paper, and I ſhall 
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not to be in the leaſt ungrateful, I promiſe you Vl] la 
it out in a couple of Rings, and _ ow or you 
« ſake. I am fo juſt, Sir, beſides, as to give every body 
* that asks how | came by my Rings this Account of my 
* BenefaCtor ; but to ſave me the Trouble of telling my 
Tale over and over again, I humbly beg the favour of 
« you ſo to tell it once for all, and you will extremely 
£ oblige, 


8 


Sr. Bridrs, pr hs 1712, 
t deal of Pleafure ro me, and I dare ſay 
no leſs dutis faction to you, that I have an 
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LEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non ſecus in bonis 
Ad inſolenti temperatam 
Latitia, moriture Deli. Hor. 


Have always prefer'd Chearfulneſs to Mirth. The 

latter, 1 conſider as an Act, the former as an Habit of 

the Mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, Chearfulneſs 
fixed and per manent. Thoſe are often raiſed into the 
greateſt Tranſports of Mirth, who are ſubject to the 
greateſt Depreſſions of Melanchely : On the contrary, 
Chearfulneſs, tho it docs net give the Mind ſuch an exqui- 
lite Gladnels, prevents us from falling into any Depths of 
Sorrow. Mirth is like a Flaſh of Lightning, that brea 
thro' a Gloom of Clouds, and plitters for a Moment; 
Chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of Day-light in the Mind 
and fills it with a eddy and Serenity. 

MEN of auſtere Principles look upon Mirth as too 
wanton and diflolute for a State of Probation, and as filled 
with a certain Triumph and Infolence of Heart, that is 
inconſiſtent with a Life which is every moment obnoxious 
to the greateſt Dangers, Writers of this Complexioa 
have oblerved, that the ſacred Perſon who was the great 
Pattern of Perfection was never ſeen to laugh. 

CHEARFULNESS of Mind is not liable to any 
of theſe Exceptions 3 it is of a ſerious and compoſed na- 
ture, it does not throw the Mind into a Condition impro- 
per for the preſent State of Humanity, and is very conſpi- 
= in the — of thoſe ay rr ic agg — as 

e greateſt Philo s among t eathens, as well as 
among thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteemed as Saints 
and holy Men among Chriſtiarls. * 
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IF we conſider Chearfulneſs in three Lights, with re- 
gard to our ſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 
the great Author of our Being, it will not a little recom- 
mend it ſelf on each of theſe accounts. The Man who is 
poſſeſſed of this excellent Frame of Mind, is not only 
eaſy in his Thoughts, but a perfe& Maſter of all the 
Powers and Faculties of his Soul: His Imagination is al- 
ways clear, and his judgment undiſturbed: His Temper 
is even and unruffled, whether in Action or in Solituce, 
He comes with a Reliſh to all thoſe Goods which Nature 
has provided for him, taſtes all the Pleaſures of the Crea- 
tion which are poured about him, and does not feel the 
= Weight of thoſe accidental Evils which may befal 

m. 

IF we confider him in relation to the Perfons whom he 
converſes with, it naturally produces Love and Good - will 
towards him. A chearful Mind is not only diſpoſed to be 
affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good Humour in 
thoſe who come within its Influence. A Man finds him- 
ſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, with the Chearfulneſs 
of his Companion: It is like a ſudden Sun- ſhine that awa- 
kens a ſecret Delight in the Mind, without her attending to 
it. The Heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally 
flows out into Friendſhip and Benevolence towards the 
Perſon who has ſo kindly an Effect upon it. 

WHEN I confider this chearful State of Mind in its 
third Relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
habitual Gratitude to the great Author of Nature. An in- 
ward Chearfulneſs is an implicit Praiſe and Thankſgiving 
to Providence under all its Diſpenſations. It is a kind of 
Acquieſcence in the State wherein we are placed, and a 
ſecret Approbation of the Divine Will in his Conduct to- 
wards Man. | 


THERE are but two things which, in my Opinion, 


can reaſonably deprive us of this Chearfulneſs of Heart. 
The firſt of theſe is the Senſe of Guilt, A Man who 
lives in a State of Vice and Impenitence, can have no 
Title to that Evenneſs and Tranquility of Mind which is 
the Health of the Soul, and the natural Effect of Vir- 


tue and Innocence. Chearfulneſs in an ill Man deſerves 
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a harder Name than Language can furniſh us with, and is 
many degrees beyond what we commonly call Folly or 
Madneſs. h 

ATHEISM, by which I mean a Disbelief of a Su- 
preme Being, and conſequently of a future State, under 
whatſoever Titles it ſhelters it ſelf, may likewiſe very rea- 
ſonably deprive a Man of this Chearfulneſs of Temper. 
There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy and offenſive to 
human Nature in the proſpect of Non-Exiſtence, that I 
cannot but wonder, with many excellent Writers, how it 
is poſſible for a Man to out- live the Expectation of it. For 
my own part, I think the Being of a God is ſo little to 
be doubted, that it is almoſt the only Truth we are ſure of, 
and ſuch a Truth as we meet with in every Object, in 
every Occurrence, and in every Thought. If we look 
into the Characters of this Tribe of Infidels, we generally 
find they are made up of Pride, Spleen, and Cavil : Ir is 
indeed no wonder, that Men, who are uneaſy to the mſelves, 
ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the World; and how is it 
poſſible for a Man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, 
who is in danger every Moment of loſing his entire Ex- 
iſtence, and dropping into Nothing? 

THE vicious Man and Atheiſt have therefore no pre- 
tence to Chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſonably, 
ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impoſſible for any one 
to live in Good- Humour, and enjoy his preſent Exiſtence, 
who is apprehenſive either of Torment or of Annihilation; 
of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 

AFTER having mention'd theſe two great Ftinciples, 
which are deſtructive of Chearfulneſs in their own Nature, 
% well as in right Reaſon, I cannot think of any other that 
ought to baniſh this happy Temper from a virtuous Mind. 
Pain and Sickneſs, Shame and Reproach, Poverty and old 
Age, nay Death it ſelf, conſidering the ſhortneſs of their 
Duration, and the Advantage we may reap from them, 
do not deſerve the Name of Evils. A good Mind may 
bear up under 'them with Fortitude, with Indolence and 
with rfulneſs of Heart. The toſſing of a Tempeſt 
does not diſcompoſe him, which he is ſure will bring him 
to a joyful Harbour, 4 4 4 
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A Men, who uſes his beſt Eadeavours to live according 
to the Dictates of Virtue and right Reaſon, has two per- 
petual Sources of Cheat ſulaeſ ; in the Conſideration of bi 
own Nature, and of that Beigg on whom he has a De- 

dance. If he looks into himſelf, he cannot but rejcice 
in thet Exiſtence, which is fo lately beſtowed upon him, 
and which, after Millions of Ages, will be {till new, and 
Nil in its Beginning. How many Selſ- Congratulations 
naturally arife in the Mind, when it reflects on this its 
Emranoc into Eternity, when it takes 4 view of thoſe im- 
proveable Facuhies, which in a few Years, and even at 
ns firſt ſetting out, have made fo conliderable a Progreſs, 
and which will be ſtill receiving an lncreafe of Perfecti- 
on, and y an Increcſe of Happineſs? The 
Confcrieuſmels of ſuch a Being ſpreads a perpetual Diffulion 
of Joy through the Soul of a virtuous Man, and makes 
him look upon himſelf every Moment as more happy than 
he knows how to conceive, 
. THE fecond Source of Chear ſalneſs to a good Mind, 
is its Conſideration of that Being oa whom we have our 
Dependance, and in whom, though we behold him 2 
— ng tua Diſcoveries of his —— we 
Fee every tb we can imagine as great, glorious, or 
amiable. We find our ſelves every —— upheld by his 
— * ſurrounded with an Immenſity of an 

Mercy. In ſhort, we depend a Being, w 
Power qualifies him to make us — by an lufinity of 
Means, à whole Goodneſs and Teuth bim to 
make thoſe who deſire it of him, and whole 
Un will {cure us in this Happineſs to all 
Eternity. 
SUCH Oonſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
petually cheriſh in his Thoughts, will baniſh from us all 
that fecret Heavineſs of Heart which unthinking Men are 
ſubject ro when they lie under no rea] AfMiction, all that 
Anguiſh which we may feel from ary Evil that aQually 
_ us, to which I may likewiſe add thoſe littk 

klings ot Mirth and Folly that are apter to betray Vir- 
tue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even 
and chearful Temper, as makes us pleaſing to our ſelyes, 
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to thoſe with whom we converſe, and to him whom 
were made to pleaſe. bo 


r 
Ne 382. 
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Monday, May 19. 


i. te... A. 


Habes confitentem reum. Tull. 


Ought not to have neglected a Requeſt of one 
1 ſo long as I have; but I dare ſay I have 

given him time to add Practice to P - He 
ſeat me ſome time ago a Bottle or two of excelleat 
Wine to drink the Health of a Gentleman, who had by 
the Penay-Poſt advertiſed him of an egregious Error in 
his Conduct, My Correſpondent received the Obligation 
from an unknown Hand with the Candour which is ua- 
tural to an ingenucus Mind; and promiſes 8 contrary Be- 
haviour in that Point for the future: He will offend his 
Monitor with no mere Errors of that kind, but thanks 
bim for his Benevolence. This frank Carmge makes me re- 
fle& upon the amiable Atonement a Man makes in an inge- 
nuous Acknowledgment of a Fault: All ſuch Mifcarriages 
u flow from Inadvertency are more than repaid by it; for 
Reaſon, thouph not concerned in the Injury, employs all 
its Force in the Atonement. He that fays, he did not de- 
fign to diſoblige you in ſuch an Action, does as much as if 
he ſhoald tell you, that tho' the Circumſtance which dif 
pleaſed was never in his Thoughts, he has that reſpect for 
you, that he is unſatisfied till it is wholly out of yours, 
It muſt be confeſſed, that when an Acknowledgment of 
Offence is made out of Poorneſs of Spirit, and not Con- 
vition of Heart, the Circumitance is quite different: But 
in the caſe of my Correſpondent, where both the No- 
tice is taken and the Return made in private, the Af- 
fair begins and ends wirh the higheſt Grace on each fide, 
To make the Acknowledgment of -a Fault in the higheſt 
manger graceful, it is lucky when the Circumſtances » 
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the Offender place him above any ill Conſequences from 
the Reſentment of the Perſon offended. A Dauphin of 
France, upon a Review of the Army, and a Command of 
the King to alter the Poſture of it by a March of one 
of the ings, gave an improper Order to an Officer at 
the Head of a Brigade, who told his Highneſs, he pre- 
ſumed he had not received the laſt Orders, which were 
to move a contrary Way, The Prince, inſtead of taking 
the Admonition which was delivered in a manner that ac- 
counted for his Error with Safety to his Underſtanding, 
ſhaked 'a Cane at the 3 * — with 1 of 

brious Language, perſiſted in his own Orders. The 
whole matter =E Keel before the King, who 
commanded his Son, on foot, to lay his right Hand on 
the Gentleman's Stirrup as he fat on Horſeback in ſight of 
the whole Army, and ask his pardon, When the Prince 
touched his Stirrup, and was going to ſpeak, the Officer, 
with an incredible Apility, threw himſelf on the Earth, 
and kiſſed his Feet. 

THE Body is very little concerned in the Pleaſures or 
Sufferings of Souls truly great; and the Reparation, when 
an Honour was defigned this Soldier, appeared as much 
too great to be borne by his Gratitude, as the Injury was 
intolerable to his Reſentment. 

WHEN we turn our Thoughts from theſe extraor- 

dinary Occurrences into common Life, we ſee an inge- 

nuous kind of Behaviour not only make up for Faults 

committed, but in a manner expiate them in the very 

Commiſſion. Thus many things wherein a Man has 

preſſed too far, he implicity excuſes, by owning, This 
is a Treſpaſs; youll pardon my Confidence ; I am ſenſible 
'T have no Pretenſion to this Favour, and the like. Bur 
commend me to thoſe gay Fellows about Town who are 
directly impudent, and make up for it no otherwiſe than 
by calling themſelves ſuch, and exulting in ir. But this 
ſort of Carriage, which prompts a Man againſt Rules to 
urge what he has a mind to, is pardonable only when you 
fue for another. When you are confident in preference 
of your ſelf to others of equal Merit, every Man that 
loyes Virtue and Modeſty ought, in defence of thoſe — 
L es, 
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lities, to oppoſe you: But, without conſidering the Mora 
lity of the « Had let us at this time behold only the natu- 
- Conſequence of Candour when we ſpeak of our 
ſelves. 8 5 ; 
THE SyrecrtaroR writes often in an Elegant, of- 
ten in an Argumentative, and often in a Sublime Style, 
with equal Succeſs; but how would it hurt the 

Author of that Paper to own, that of the moſt beautiful 
Pieces under his Title, he is barely the Publiſher? There 
is nothing but what a Man really performs, can be an 


Hor our to him; what he takes more than he ought in 


the Eye of the World, he loſes in the Conviction of his 
own Heart; and a Man muſt loſe his Conſciouſneſs, that 
is, his very Self, before he can rejoice in any Falſhood 
without inward Mortification. - rag 
W HO has not ſeen a very Criminal at the Bar, when 
his Counſel and Friends have done all that they could for 
him in vain, prevail upon the whole Aſſembly to pity him, 
and his Judge to recommend his Caſe to x Mercy of 
the Throne, without offering any thing new in his De- 
fence, but that he, whom before we wiſhed convicted. 
became ſo out of his own Mouth, and took upon him- 
ſelf all the Shame and Sorrow we were juſt before pre- 
paring: for him? The great Oppoſition to this kind of 
Candour, ariſes from the unjuſt Idea People ordinarily 
have of what we call a high Spirit. It is far from Great- 
neſs of Spirit to perſiſt in the wrong in any thing, nor is 
it a Diminution of Greatneſs of Spirit to have been in the 
wrong: Perfection is not the Attribute of Man, there- 
fore he is not degraded by the acknowledgment of an Im- 
perfection: But it is the Work of little Minds to imitate 
the Fortitude of great Spirits on worthy Occaſions, by 
Obſtinacy in the wrong, This Obſtinacy prevails ſo far 
upon them, that they make it extend to the Defence of 
Faults in their very Servants. It would ſwell this Paper 
to too great a length, ſhould I inſert all the Quarrels and 
Debates which are now on foot in this ,Town; where 
one Party, and in ſome Caſes both, is ſenſible of being 
on the faulty fide, and have not Spirit enough to acknowy- 
ledge it. Among the Ladies the Caſe is very — 
or 
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for there are very few of ther who know that it is to 
maintzia a true and high Spirit, to throw 2way from it 
al which it ſelf difapproves, and to ſcorn i pititul a 
Shame, as that which diſables rhg\ Heart from acquiring a 

iberality of Affections and iments, The ny 
Mmd, ecknowledging and diſcarding its Faults, has 
— Truth 2 K. Foundation of all its Paſſions 
2nd Defires, and conſequently is heppy and {imple ; the 

Spirit, by Iadulgence of oue unecknowledged 
Error, is intangled with aa After-Life of Guilt, Sorrow, 


and Perplexity. 9 
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ing us their reſpective Services. Sir Roc ex, after ba- 
ring looked bout him very attentively, (pied one with 
a Wooden- Leg, and immediately gave him Orders to get 
his Bot ready, As we were walking towards ir, Yow 
maſt mo, figs Sir Roc se, I never make wt of any body 


| 
bare him a few Strokes of tris Oar, tham moe 
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of his Humanity, though at the ſame time it renders him 
ſo popular among all his Country Neighbours, that it is 
thought to bave gone a good way in making him once 
or twice Knight of the Shire. He cannot forbear this 
Exerciſe of Benevolence even in Town, when he meets 
with any one in his morning or evening Walk. It broke 
from him to ſeveral Boats that paſſed by us upon the 
Water; but to the Knight's great Surprize, as he gave the 
Good-night to two or three young Fellows a little before 
our Landing, one of them, inſtead of returning the Ci- 
vility, asked us what queer old Putt we had in the Boat, 
and whether he was not aſhamed to go a Wenching at 
his Years? with a great deal of the like Thames- Ribaldry. 
Sir RoGtn ſeem'd a little ſhocked at firſt, but at length 
aſſuming a Face of Magiſtracy, told us, That if Le were 
2 Middleſex Fuftice, he would make ſuch Vagrauts know 
that her Majeſty Subject were no more to be abuſed by 
Water than ty Land. 

WE were now arrived at Spring- Garden, which is ex- 
_ pleaſant at this time of Year. When I coufi- 
dered the Fragancy of the Walks and Bowers, with the 

Choirs of Birds that ſung * the Trees, and the looſe 

Tribe of Prople that walked under their Shades, I could 
not but look upon the Place as a kind of Mabomet an Pa- 
radiſe. Sir Roo told me it put him in mind of a lit - 
tle ice by his Houſe in the Country, which his 
Chaplain uſed to call an Aviary of Nightingales. You mut 
underſtand, Tays the Knight, there is nothing in the World 
that pleaſes a Man in Love ſo much as your Nightingale. 
Ah, Mr. SyECTa TOR! the many Moon-light Nights that 
T have walked by my ſelf. and thought on the Widow by the 
Muſick of the Nighring ale! He here ferched a deep Sigh, 
and was falling into a Fit of muſing, when a Mask, who 
came behind him, gave him a gentle Tap upon the Shou!- 
der, and asked him if he would drink a Bottle of Mead 
with her? But the Knight being ſtartled ar ſo unexpected 3 
Familiarity, and dif to be interrupted in his Thoughts 
of the Widow, told her, She was # wanton Baggage, and 
bid her go about her Buſineſs. N 5 


WE 


will proceed to Hanover, but not ſtay long at that 
N ö Court 
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WE concluded our Walk with a Glaſs of Burton- Ale, 
and a Slice of Hung-Bref. When we had done eati 
our ſelyes, the Knight called a Waiter to him, and bi 
him carry the remainder to a Waterman that had but ore 
Leg. I perceived the 'Fellow flared upon him at the odd- 
neſs of the Meſſage, and was going to be ſaucy; upon 
which — 53 the Knight's Commands with a peremp- 

Look. 
"A S we were going out of the Garden, my old Friend 
thinking himſelf obliged, as a Member of the Dnuorum, 
to animedvert upon the Morals of the Place, told the Mi- 
ſtreſs of the Houſe, who fat at the Bar, That he ſhould be 
a better Cuſtomer to her Garden, if there were more 
Nightiugales, and fewer Strumpets. I 
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, May, 24. N S. The ſame Republican Hands, who 
e ſo often ſince the Chevalier de St. George's Recovery 


H 
AV 
killed him in our publick Prints, have now reduced the young 

Dauphin of France to that deſperate Condition of Weakneſs, 
and Death it ſelf, that it is hard to conjecture what Me- 


thod 1 will rake to bring him to Life again. Mean time 


ure 'aſſared by a very good Hand from Paris, That on 
the ꝛoth Inſtant, this young Prince was as well as ever he 
was known to be ſince the Day of his Birth. As for the o- 
ther, they are now ſending his Ghoſt, we ſuppoſe, (for they 
never had the Modeſty to contradict their Aſſertions of his 
Death) to Commerci in Lorrain, attended only by four 
Gentlemen, and a few Domeſticks of little Conſideration. 
The Baron de Bothmar having delivered in his Cre- 
denials. to qualify him as an Ambaſſador to this State, 
(an Office to which his greateſt Enemies wil! acknow- 
ledge him to be equal) is gone to Utrecht, whence he 
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Court, for fear the Pagce ould be wade during h's 
lamented Abſence. Poſe-Bey, May 20. 


Should be thayght not able to read, ſhauld I overlgh 

ſeme excellany Pieces lazely come o. My Lord Biſhop 
of ts Aſapb has inſt now publiſhed ſome Sermons, the 

reface to which ſeems to me to determine a great Point. 
He has, a 4200s Man and 4 good Chriſtian, in oppo- 


tion to all the F ; and boo Slmiſem of fie Fr 
10 Princes, aſſartad, 4 40 oh e it found 
n The —— 6 fond 


c of a Seulexce aut of 7465 Poſt-BDy, and 
22 of the Lord of St. Aſaph. I ſhould 
think it a little odd if the Author of the * Boy ſhould 
with Ianpuanity call Men Republica: 5 on 

the Death of the Pragendor;. and teat Fave 
Bothmar? the Minifter of Hanover, in ſuch a manner as 
you ſee in my Mate. I muſt ow, I think Man in 
England -concerned 1s fupport the Succeſfion of that Fa- 


= 


| 1 whilſt I live, the 
of which was preached about eigbt Yes 
the firſt abave ſeventecn, will make it very 
 caque no the Ocean of don 


do very willingly align theſe follow: 


Fr 
to fuch [ 
3 af og 
| IRST, From the Obſervations I baye been able 


* to make, for theſe many Years laft 82 our pub- 
Ack Affairs, and from the natural Tendenc exc of fre 
Principles and Practices, that have of late ſtudi- 


oufſly revived, and from what has followed thereupon. 
© I could not help both fear ing and preſaging, that theſe 
Nations would ſome time or other, if ever we ſhould 
© have an enterpriſiug Prince upon the Throne, of more 
* Ambition than Virtue, Juſtice, and true Honour, fall 
8 of all ather Nations, and loſe their Li- 
. 

e NOR could I hel ſoreſeeing to whole Charge a 


« great deal of this dreadful Miſchief, whenever it _ 
> Qap* 


rr 


* rene 
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happen, would be lad, whether juſtly or unjuſtly, was 
© not my Buſineſs to determine; but I reſolved for my 
on particular part, to deliver my fclf, as well as [ 
© could, from the Reproaches and the Curſes of Poſterity, 
+ by publickly declaring to all the World, That although 
© in the conftant Courſe of my Miniſtry, I have never 
r 
| og, * 

the Prince's Perſon, and holding it, according to the 
+ Laws, inviolable and ſacred; and paying all Obedience 
and Submiſſion to the Laws, though never fo hard and 
© inconvenient to private People: Yer I did never think 
my {cif at liberty, or authorized to tell the People, that 
© either Chriſt, St. Peter, or St. Paul, or any other Holy 
Writer, had by any Dactrine delivered by them, ſub- 
verted the Laws and Confiitutions of the Country in 
+ which they lived, or put them in a worſe Condition, 
ith reſpect to their Civil Liberties, than they would 
been had they not been Chriſtians. I ever thought 
it a moſt impious 2 that holy Religion, 
to father any thing upon it that might encourage Ty- 
ranny, „or Inj = ** Prince, or _> 
eaſily tended to make a free ppy People s 
' and Aſ:ferable. No: People may make — 
« wretched as they will, but let not God be called into that 
wicked Party. When Force and Violence, and hard 
+ Neccffity have brought the Yoak of Servitude upon a 
© People's Neck, Religion will ſupply them with a patient 
+ and ſubmiſſive Spirit under it till they con innocently 
* ſhake it off; but certainly Religion dever puts it on. 
This always was, and this at preſent is, my Judgment 
© of theſe Matters: And I would be tran{mirted to Poſte- 
© rity (for the little Share of Time ſuch Names as mine 
© can live) under the Character of one wholov'd his Coun- 
try, and would be thought a good Engliſhman, as well 
ts a good Clergyman. | 


© THIS Character thought would be tranſmitred by 


A 


' the following Sermons, which were made for, and 


' preached in a private Audience, when I could think of 
nothing elſe but doing my Duty on the Occaſions that 
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were then offered by God's Providence, without any 
* manner of defign of making them publick: And for 
that reaſon I give them now as they were then deli. 
© yered; by which I hope to fatisfie thoſe People who 
have objected a Change of Principles to me, as if [ 
ere not now the ſame Man I formerly was. I never 
© had but one Opinion of theſe Matters; and that I tl. ink 
i ſo reaſonable and well-grounded,-that I believe I ne- 
ver can have any other. 
ANOTHER Reaſon of my publiſhing theſe Ser- 
- +” mons at this time, is, that I have a mind to do my ſelf 
* fome Honour, by doing what Honour I could to the 
Memory of two moſt excellent Princes, and who have 
very higbly deſerved at the hands of all the People of 
« theſe Dominions, who have any true Value for the 
I Proteſtant Religion, and the Conſti;ution of the Engliſh 
* Government, of which they were the great Deliverer; 
and Defenders, I have lived to ſee their illuſtrious 
Names very rudely handled, and the great Benefits they 
did this Nation treated ſlightly and contemptuouſly. I 
-« ſhave lived to ſee our Delive. ance from Arb trary Power 
and Popery; traduced and vilified by ſome who for- 
© -merly thought {it was their greateſt Merit, and made it 
iI part of their Boaſt and Glory, to have had a little hand 
and ſhare in bringing it about; and others who, without 
eit, muſt have livd in Exile, Poverty, and Miſery, 
meanly diſchiming it, and ufing ill the glorons Inſiru- 
„ ments thereof. Who couid expect ſuch a Requiral of 
'© ſuch Merit? | have, I own it, an Ambition of exemp- 
ting my ſelf from the Number of anthankful People: 
* And as I loved and honoured thoſe great Princes li- 
« ving, and lamented over them when , 1o I would 
* gladly raiſe them up a Monument of Praiſe as laſting 3s 
any thing of mine can be; and I chuſe to do it at this 
© time, it is ſo onfaſhionable a thing to ſpeak ho- 
F novurably of them. 
© THE Sermon'that was preached upon the Duke of 
6) * Death was printed quickly after, and is now, 
© becauſe the Subject was ſo ſuitable, join'd to the others, 


*. The Loſs of that moſt promiſing and bopeful Prince 


was 


* 
Fr eee 
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* was, at that time, I ſaw, unſpeakably and many 
* Accidents fince have convinced us, it could nor 
have been over - valued. That precious Life, had ir 
© pleaſed God to have prolonged it the uſual Space, had 
* ſaved us many Fears and] fier, and dark Diſtruſts, 
© and prevented many Alarms, that have long kept us, 
and will keep us ſtill, waking and uneaſy. Nothing re- 
© mained to comfort and 3 us under this heavy 
* Stroke, but the Neceſſity it brought the King and Na- 
© tion under, of ſettling the Succeſſon in the Houſe of 
HANNOVER. and giving it an Hereditary Right, 
by A of Parliament, as long as it continues Proreſtant. 
So much good did God, in his merciful Providence, pro- 
© duce from a Misfortune, which we could —œ— > 
* wiſe have ſufficiently deplored. 

* THE fourth Sermon was preached upon the 's 
© Acceſſion to the Throne, and the firſt Year in which that 
© Day was ſolemnly obſerved, (for, by ſome Accident or 
* other, it had been over-look'd the Year before;) and 
© every ore will ſee, without the date of it, that it was 
i preached very early in this Reign, ſince I Was able only 
© to promiſe and preſage its future Glories and Succeſſes, 
© from the good Appearances of things, and the happy 
Turn our Aﬀairs began to take; and could not then 
count up the Victories and Triumphs that for ſeven 
' Years after, made it, in the Prophet's Language, 4 
' Name and 4 Praiſe among all the People of the Earth. 
Never did ſeven ſuch Years together paſs over the 
© head of any Engliſh Monarch, nor cover it with fo 
* much Honour: The Crown and Scepter ſeemed to be 
the s leaſt Ornaments ; thoſe, other Princes wore 
in common with her, and her great perſonal Virtues 
' were the ſame before and ſince; but ſuch was the Fame 
' of ber Adminiſtration of Affairs at home, ſuch was the 
© Reputation of her Wiſdom and Felicity in chufin 
© Miniſters, and ſuch was then eſteemed their Faithful- 
© neſs and Teal, their Diligence and great Abilities in exe- 

curing her Commands; to ſuch a height of military 

Glory did ber great General and her Armies carry the 

Britiſh Name a 3 ſuch was the Harmony and Con- 

vol. V. N « cord 
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cord betwixt her and her Allies, and ſuch was the Bleſ- 

© fing of God upon all her Counſels and Undertakings, 

© that I am as ſure as Hiſtory can make me, no Prince of 

ours was ever yet fo proſperous and ſucceſsful, fo 

© loved, eſteemed, and honoured by their Subjects and 
ned 


* their Friends, nor near fo form to their Enemies, 
Wo were, as all the World imagined then, juſt entring 
n the ways that promiſed to lead to ſuch a Peace, 
© as would have anſwered all the Prayers of our religious 
Queen, the Care and Vigilance of a moſt able Miniſtry, 
* the Payments of a willing and obedient People, as 
well as all the glorious Toils and Hazards of the Sol- 
* diery; When God, for our Sins, permitted the Spirit of 
« Diſcord to go forth, and, by troubling ſore the Camp, 
«© the City, and the Country, (and oh that it had alto- 
« gether ſpared the Places ſacred to his Worſhip!) to 
« ſpoil, for a time, this beautiful and pleaſing Proſpect, 
and give us, in its ſtead, I kao not what —— Our 
Enemies will tell the reſt with Pleaſure, It will be- 
© come me better to pray to God to reſtore us to the 
* Power of obtaining ſuch a Peace, as will be to his 
Glory, the Safety, Honour, and the Welfare of the 
Queen and her Dominions, and the general Satis faction 
of all her High and Mighty Allies. 


„ „ 


May 2, 1712. T 
EROS alfa xy > 
No 385. Thurſday, May 22. 


Theſea pectora junta fide. Ovid. 


Tritend the Paper for this day as a looſe Eſſay upon 
Friendſhip, in which I ſhall throw my Obſervations 
her without any ſet Form, that I my avoid re- 

ing what has been often ſaid on this Sub jact. 
FRIENDSHIP is a ſtrong and habitual Inclination 
is two Perſons to promote the Good and Happineſs of one a- 
| | mothers 

3 
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nosler. Tho! the Plaxſures and Advantages of Friendſhip 
have: been y celebrated by the beſt moral Writers, 
and are conſidered by all as great Ingredients of human 
Happineſs, we hare meet with the Practice of this 
Virtue in the World. Lan 5 

RT ES 
thaſe - Virtues | es ex to in 
the Perſon of a Friend, but very few of us are careful to 
cultivate them in our ſelyes. ee 

LOVE and Eſteem are the firſt- Prineiples of Friend- 
ſhip, whichelways is imperfe& where either of theſe two 
is wanting. | | 55162 

AS, on the one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of loving 
a Man whom we cannot eſteem; fo, on the other 


„tho 
we are ſenſible of a Man's Abilities, we can never 
raiſe our ſelves to the Warmths of Friendfhip, without an 
iffect ionate Good-will towards his Perſon. CRT 

FRIENDSHIP immediately baniſhes Envy under 
il irs Diſguiſes, A Man wha can once doubt whether he 
ſhould rejoice in his Friend's being happier than himſelf, 
may depend upon it that he is an utter Stranger to this 
Virtue. 

THERE is ſomething in Friendſhip ſo great 
and noble, that in thoſe fiditious Stories Horns — 
ted to the Honour of any particular Perſon, the Authors 
have thought it as neceſſary to make their Hero a Friend 
J # Lover. Achilles has his Patroclus, and ZEneas his 

Achates. In the firſt of theſe Inſtances we may obſerve, 
for the Reputation of the Subject I am treating of, that 
Greece was almoſt ruin d by the Hero's Love, but was pre- 
— {vcd by his Friendſhip. | 
THE Character of Achates ſuggeſts to us an Obſerva · 
tion we may often make on the Intimacies of great Men, 
who frequently chuſe their Companions rather for the 
on Wl Qualities of the Heart than thoſe of the Head, and prefer 
Fidelity in an eaſy inoffenfive complying Temper to thoſe 
Ludo ments which make a much greater Figure 
Mankind, I do not remember that Achaten who is re- 
preſented as the firſt Favourite, either gives his Advice, or 
trikes a Blow. thro the 8 Aneid, 7 
| 2 
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A Friendſhip which makes the leaſt noiſe, is very often 
moſt uſeful : for which reaſon I ſhould prefer a prudent 
Friend to a zealous one. 
' ATTICUS, one of the beſt Men of ancient Rome, 
was a very remarkable Inſtance of what I am here ſpeak- 
ing. This extraordinary Perſon, amidſt the Civil Wars of 
kis Country, when he ſaw the Defigns of all Parties 
equally tended to the Subverſion of Liberty, by conſtantly 
preſerving the Eſteem and Affection of both the Compe- 
titors, found means to ſerve his Friends on either ſide: 
and while he ſent Money to young Marius, whoſe Father 
was declared an Enemy of the Commonwealth, he was 
himſelf one of Sylla's chief Favourites, and always near 
that General. 

DURING the War between Caſar and Pompey, he 
fill maintained the ſame Conduct. After the Death of 
Ceſar he ſent Money to Bratus in his Troubles, and did a 
thouſand good Offices to Anthony's Wife and Friends 
when that Party ſeemed ruined; Laſtly, even in that 
bloody War between Anthony and Auguſtus, Atticus (till 
kept his place in both their Friendſhips; inſomuch that 
the firſt, ſays Cornelius Nepos, whenever he was abſent 
from Rome in any part of the Empire, writ punctually to 
him what he was doing, what he read, and whither he 
intended to go; and the latter gave him conſtantly an ex- 
act Account of all his Affairs. 

A Likeneſs of Inclinations in every Particular is fo fi 
from being requiſite to form a Benevolence in two Minds 
towards each other, as it is generally imagined. that I 
believe we fhall find ſome of the firmeſt Friendſhips to have 
been contracted between Perſons of different Humours; 
the Mind being often pleaſed with thoſe Perfections which 
are new to it, and which it does not find among its own 
Accompliſhments, Beſides that a Man in ſome meaſure 
ſupplies his own Defects, and fancies himſelf ar ſecond 
hand poſſeſſed of thoſe good Qualities 'and Endowments, 

8 which are in the poſſeſſion of him who in the Eye of the 
World is looked on as his orher ſelf. 

IHE moſt difficuit Province in Friendſhip is the let- 

ting a Man ſee his Faults and Errors, which — 

poſſible, 


EE 


i 
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(Gble, be fo contrived, that he may perceive our Advice 
is given him not ſo much to pleaſe our ſelves as for his 
own advantage. The Reproaches therefore of a Friend 
ſhould always be ſtrictly juſt, and not too frequent. 

THE violent Deſire of pleaſing in the Perſon reproved, 

may otherwiſe change into 2 Deſpair of doing it, while 
he finds himſelf cenſur'd for Faults he is not conſcious of. 
A Mind that is ſoftened and humanized by Friendſhip, can- 
not bear frequent Reproaches; either it muſt quite fink 
under the Oppreſſion, or abate conſiderably of the Value 
and Eſteem it had for him who beſtows them. 
THE proper Buſineſs of Friendſhip is to inſpire Life 
and Courage; and a Soul thus ſupported, outdoes it ſelf : 
whereas if it be unexpectedly deprived of theſe Succours, 
it droops and languiſnes. | 

WE are in ſome meaſure more inexcuſable if weviolate 
our Duties to a Friend, than to a Relation; ſince the for- 
mer ariſe from a voluntary. Choice, the latter from a Ne- 
ceſſity to. which we could not give our own Conſent. 

AS it has been ſaid on one ſide, that a Man ought not 
to break with a faulty Friend, that he may not expoſe the 
Weakneſs of his Choice; it will leſs hold much 
ſtronger with reſpe& to a worthy one, that he may never 
be upbraided for having loſt ſo valuable a Treaſure which 
was once in his poſſeſſion. * 
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_ * A. 898 _ m 1 — —— * 


Cum Triſttbus ſevere, aun Remifhs jncunde, cum Senibus 
travuer, cum Juuentmte comer vivert. Tull. 


parc of a Character extremely virious, but I have ſet 
down no more than may fall in with the Rules of 

uſlice and Honour. Cicero ſpoke it of Catiline, who, he 
Lud, lived with the Sad ſeverely, with the Chearto! 2 
bly, with the Old gravely, with the Y pleaſant- 

ar he added, with the Wicked boldly; with the Wanton 
I:ſcivioofly. The to laſt Inſtaoces of his Complaiſance 
I forbear to conſider, having it in my thoughts at preſent 
only to ſprak of obſequious Behaviour us it fits upon 2 
Companion ia Pleaſure, not a Man of Deſign and Intrigue. 
To vary with every Humour in this manner, cannot be 
except it comes from a Man's own Temper and 
natural Complexion ; to do it out of an Ambition to ex- 
cel that way, is the moſt fruitleſs and unbecoming Proſti - 
tution imaginable. To put on an artful Part to obtain 
no other End but an unjuſt Praiſe from the Undiſcerning. 
is of all Endeavours the moſt deſpicable, A Man muſt 
be ſincerely pleaſed ro become Pleaſure, or not to inter- 
rupt that of others: For this reaſon it is a-moſt calamitous 
- Circumſtance, that many People w want to be alone 
or ſhould be , will come inco Converſation, Ir is cer- 
tain, that all Men who: are the leaſt given to reflection, 
are ſeized with an Indination that way; when, perhaps, 
they had rather be inclined to Company : but indeed they 
had better go home, and be tired with themſelves, thin 
force themſelves upon others to recover their Good-Hu- 
mour. In all this the Caſes of communicating to a Friend 
a ſad Thought or Difficulty, in order to relieve a heavy 
Heart, ſtands excepted ; but what is here meant, is, _ 


12 piece of Latin on the Head of this Paper is 
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Man ſhould always go with Inclination to the Turn of the 
2 he is going into, or not pretend to be of the 
Party. It is certainly a very happy Temper to be able to 
live with all kinds of Diſpoſitions, becauſe it argues a Mind 
that lies open to receive what is pleaſing to others, and 
not obſtinately bent on any Particularity of its own. 
THIS is it that makes me pleaſed ,with the Character 
of my good Acquaintance Acaſto, You meet him at the 
Tables and Converſations of the Wiſe, the Impertinent, 
the Grave, the Frolick, and the Witty; and yet his own 
Character has nothing in it that can make him particularly 
agreeable to any one Se& of Men; bur Acaſto has natural 
good Senſe, good Nature and Diſcretion, fo that every 
Man enjoys himſelf in his Company; and tho Acaſto con- 
tributes nothing to the Entertainment, he never was at a 
Place where he was not welcome a ſecond time, With- 
out theſe ſubordinate good Qualities of Acaſto, a Man of 
Wir and ing would be painful to. the Generality of 
Mankind, inflead of being pleaſing. —_ Men are apt to 
imagine they are agrecable as ſuch, by that means 
grow the worſt Confpanions imaginable ; they deride the 
Abſent or rally the Prefent in a wrong manner, not know- 
ing that if you pinch or tickle a Man tif! he is uneaſy in 
his Seat, on ungrooefully diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 
Company, you equally hurt him. | 
1 was going to ſay, the true Art of apreeable in 
Company, (but there can be no fuch thing as Art in it) 
is to well pleaſed with thoſe you are engaged with, 
and rather to ſeem well entertained, than to bring Enter- 
tainment to others, A Man thus diſpoſed is not indeed 
what we ordinarily call a good Companion, but eſſen- 
tially is fuch, and in all the Parts of his Converſation has 
ſomething friendly in bis Behaviour, which conciliates 
Mens Minds more than the higheſt Sallies of Wit or Starts 
of Humour can do. The Feebleneſs of Age in a 
Man of this Turn, has fomerhing which ſhould be treated 
with reſpect even in a Man no otherwiſe venerable, The 
Forwardneſs of Youth, wheait proceeds from Alacrity and 
not Inſolence, has alſoits Allowances. The Companion who 
is formed for ſuch by W 7 gives to every Character of 
4 Life 
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Life its due Regards, and is ready to account for their 
Imperfections, and receive tbeir Accompliſhments as if 
they were his own. It muſt appear that you receive Law 
trom, and not give it to your Company, to make you 


remember Tilly, ſpeaking, I think, of Anthony, ſays, 
That in es facetia erant, que nulla arte tradi poſſunt : H- 
had a witty Mirth, which could be acquired by no Art. 
This Quality muſt be of the Kind of which I am now 
ſpeaking ; for all ſorts of Behaviour which depend upon 
Obſervation and Knowledge of Lite, is to be acquired : 
but that which no one can deſcribe, and is a ly the 
AQ of Nature, muſt be every where prevalent, becauſe 
every thing it meets is a fit Occafion to exert it ; for he 
4 follows Nature, can never be improper or unſeaſon- 
- HOW unaccountable then muſt their Behaviour be, 
2 — 1 — of — of what the 
mpany ve juſt now ea are » give 
themſelves the Air of l Meſſenger, and make as din 
Relations of the Occurrences they laſt met with, as if they 
had been diſpatched from thoſe they talk to, to be 
ctually exact in a Report of thoſe Circumſtances ? It is 
unpardonable to thoſe who are met to enjoy one another, 
that a freſh Man ſhall in, and give us only the laſt 
part of his own Life, Lav fm a ſtop to ours during the 
Hiſtory, If ſuch a Man comes from Change, whether 
you will or not, you muſt hear how the Stocks go; and 
tho you are ever fo intently employed on a graver Sub- 
ject, a young Fellow of the other end of the Town will 
take his place, and tell you, Mrs. Such-a-one is charmingly 
handſome, becauſe he juſt now ſaw her. But I think l 
need not dwell oa this Subject, fince I have acknowledged 
there can be no Rules made for excelling this way; and 
of this kind fare like Rules for writing Poctry, 
— is faid, may have prevented ill Poets, but never 
made good ones. | T 


Satrrday, 
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Qui pur? tranquillet —— — or. 


N my laſt Saturday's Paper I ſpoke of Chearfulneſs as 
I it is a Moral Habit of the Mind, and accordingly men- 
tioned ſuch moral Motives as are apt to cheriſh and 
keep alive this happy Temper in the Soul of Man: I ſhall 
now conſider Chearfulneſs ia its natural State, and reflect 
on thoſe Motives to it, which are indifferent cither as to 
Virtue or Vice. | 

CHEARFULNESS is, in the firſt place, the beſt 
Promoter of Health. Repinings and ſecret Murmurs of 
Heart, give imperceptible Strokes to thoſe delicate Fibres 
of which the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out the 
Machine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe violent Fer- 
ments which they ſtir up in the Blood, and thoſe irregular 
diſturbed Motions which they raiſe in the anima Spirits. 
I ſcarce remember, in my own Obſeryation, to have mer 
with many old Men, or with ſuch, who (to uſe our 
Engliſh Phraſe) wear well, that had not at leaſt a certain 
Indolence in their Humour, if not a more than ordinary 

iety and Chearfulneſs of Heart, The truth of it is, 
Health and Chearfulneſs mutually beget each other; with 
this difference, that we ſeldom meer with a great degree 
of Health which is not attended with a certain Chearful- 
neſs, but very often ſce Chearfulneſs where there is no 
great degree of Health. 2 

CHEARFULNESS bears the ſame friendly regard 
to the Mind as to the Body; It baniſhes all anxious'Care 
— — 2 ſooths and — 8 and 

$ ul in a perpetual Calm, But having already 
touched on this laſt Conſideration, I ſhall +4 rake 
notice, that the, World, in which we are placed, is filled 
| | = with 
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with innumerable Objects that are proper to raiſe and 
Reop alles this happy Temper. of Mind. | . 

IF we confider this World in its Subſerviency to Man, 
one would think ir was made for our uſe; but if we con- 
ſider it in its natural Beauty and Harmony, one would be 
apt to conclude it was made for dur Pleaſure. The Sun, 
which is as the great Soul of the Univerſe, and produces 

all the Neceſſaries of Life, has a particular Influence in 
chearing the Mind of Man, and making the Heart glad. 

THOSE ſeveral living Creatures which are made for 
our Service or Sultenarice, at the fame time either fill 
the Woods with their Muſick, farniſh us. with Game, vr 
raiſe pleaſing Ideas ia us by the delightfulnefs of their Ap- 
pearance. ' Fountains, Lakes, and Rivers are as re 


ang to the Imagination, as to the Soil through which they 


pals. 

THERE are Writers of great Diſtinction, who have 
made it an Argument for Providence, that the whole 
Earth is covered with Green, rather than with any other 
Colour, as being fuch a right Mixture of Light and Shade, 
that it comforts and ſtrengthens the E 
weakning or grieving it. For this reaſon al Painters 
have a h banging near them, to eaſe the Eye 
upon. — too great an Application to their Colouring. 
A famous modern Philoſopher accounts for it in the follow- 
ing manner: All Colours chat are more luminous, over- 
power and diſſipate the animal Spirits which are employ'd 
in ſight; on the contrary, thoſe that are more obſcure 
do not give the animal Spirits a ſuſicient Exerciſe; 
whereas the Rays that produce in us the {dea of Green, 
fall upon the Eye in ſuch a due proportion, that they 
give the animal Spirits their proper Play, and by Keeping 
up the Struggle in a juſt Rallance, excite a very pleaſing 
and agreeable Senſation. Let the Cauſe be what it will, 
the Effect is certain, for which reaſon the Poets aſcribe 
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Parts in the vegetable World are thoſe which are the moſt 
beautiful. Theſe are the Seeds by which the feveral Races 
of Plants are propagated and continued, and which are 
always lodged ia Flowers or Bloſſoms. Nature feems to 
hide her principal Deſign, and to be induftrious in makiog 
the Earth gay and delightful, while the is carrying on her 
great Work, and intent upon her own Preſervation, The 
Husbandman after the ſame manner is employed in laying 
out the whole Country into a kind of Garden or Landskip, 
and making every thing fmile about hien, vrhilſt in reali 
he thinles of nothing of the Harveſt, and En 
which is to ariſe from it. _—_ 

WE may further obſerve how Providence has taken 
care to keep up this Chearfulneſs in the Mind of Man, by 
having formed it after ſuch a mmer, as to make jt ca- 

ble of conceiving Delight from ſeveral Objets which 
— to have very little uſe in them; as from the Wild- 
neſs of Rocks and Deſarts, and the like groteſque Parts 
of Nature, Thoſe who are verſed in Philoſophy may 
fl ill carry this Conſideration higher, by * that it 
Matter had to us endowed only with thoſe real 
Qualities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would have made 
but a very joyleſs and uncomfortable Figure; and why has 
Providence given it a Power of producing in us ſuch 
imaginary Qualities, and Taſtes, and Colours, Sounds and 
Smells, Heat and Cold, but that Man, while he is conver- 
fant in the lower Stations of Nature, might have his 
Mind cheared and delighted with agreeable Senſations ? 
In ſhort, the whole Univerſe is a kind of Theatre filled 
wich Obje cts that either raiſe in us Pleaſure, Amuſement, 
or Admiration. 


THE Reader's own Thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
Viciſſitude of Day and Night, the Change of Scaſons, 
with all that Variety of Scenes which diverſify the Face 


of Nature, and fill the Mind with a perpetual Succeſſion 
of beautiful and pleafing Images. 8 


I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral Entertainments of 
Art, with the Pleaſures of Friendſhip, Books, Conver- 


_ fativn, and other accidental Diverfions of Life, becauſe I 


would only take notice of ſuch Incitements to a chear- 
ful 


* 
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ful Temper, as offer themſclves to Perſons of all Ranks 
and Conditions, and which may ſufficiently ſhew us that 
Providence did not deſign this World ſhould be filled with 
Murmurs and Repinings, or that the Heart of Man ſhould 
be involved in Gloom and Melancholy. ; 

I the more inculcate this Chearfulneſs of Temper, as it 
is a Virtue in which our Country men are obſerved to be 


more deficient than any other Nation. Melancholy is a kind 


of Demon that haunts our Iſland, and often conveys her 


g 
of England hang and drown themſelves, a diſconſolate Lover 
walked out into the Fields, &c. 

EVERY one ought to fence againſt the Temper of his 
Climate or Conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in 
himſelf thoſe Conſiderations which may give him a Sere- 
nity of Mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully againſt 
thoſe little Evils and Misfortunes which are common to 
Humane Nature, and which by a right Improvement of 
— 4 produce a Satiety of Joy, and an uninterrupted 

appineſs. 

AT the ſame time that I would engage my Reader to 
conſider the World in its moſt agreeable Lights, I mutt 
own there are many Evils which naturally ſpring up amidſt 
the Entertainments that are provided for us; but theſe, if 
rightly confider d, ſhould be far from overcaſting the Mind 
with Sorrow, or deſtroying that Chear fulneis of Temper 
which I have been recommending. This Interſperſion of 
Evil with Good, and Pain with Pleaſure, in the Works of 
Nature, is very truly aſcrib'd by Mr. Locke, in bis Eſſay on 
Human Underſtanding, to a moral Reaſon, in the follow- 
ing Words: 

BEYOND all this, we may find another Reaſon why 
God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of Plea- 
fure and Pain, in all the things that environ and affect 
us, aud blended them together, in almoſt all that our 
Thoughts and Senſes have to do with; that we _ 

N 


_— 
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Imperſpction, Diſſatisfattion, and Want of compleat E 
142 the — + which rhe Creatures can afford 
us, Might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoyment ef him, with 
whom there is Fulneſs of Joy, and at whoſe Right Hand 
xe Pleaſures for evermore. L 
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1 rr; antique Laudis & Artis 
Ingredior ; ſanctos auſus recludere Fontes, Virg. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, © . 
CIT is my Cuſtom, when: I read your to read 
1 * over the Quotations in the Authors from whence 
you take them: As you mention'd a Paſſage lately 
out of the ſecond Chapter of Solomon's Song, it occafion'd 
my looking into it; and reading ir I thought the 
Ideas fo exquiſitely ſoft and tender, that I could not hel 
making this Paraphraſe of it; which, now it is done, | 
* can as little forbear ſending to you. Some Marks of 
your Approbation, which I have already receiv'd, have 
given me ſo ſenfible a Taſte of them, that I cannot for- 
a endeayouring after them as often as I can with any 
Appearance of Succeſs. 
Iam, SIX. 
Tour moſt obedient humble Servant. 


The Second Chapter of Solomon's Song. 
I. 

A when in Sharon's Field the bluſbing Roſe 
Does its chaſte Boſom to the Morn diſcloſe, 
Whilſt all around the Lephyrs bear 
The fragrant Odowrs thro the Air: 

Or as the Lilly in the ſhaay Vale, 

Does o'er each Flow'r with beauteous Pride prevail, 


And 


Then ſhall the Roſe of Sharon's Field, 

And whiteſt Lillies to my Beauties yield. ; 

Then faireſt Flow'rs with fiudions Art combine, 

And their united Charms 1 than mine. 
As much as faireſt Lillies can ſurpaſs 

A Thorn m 2 in Height the Graſs; 

So does my Love among the Virgins fbme, | 

Adorn'd with Graces more than Drumez 

Or as a Tree, that, glorious to behold. 

Is hung with Apples all of ruddy Gold, 

Heſperian Frome and beautifarlly hig h, 

Extends its Branches to the Sky; 

So does my Love the Virgins Eyes monte: 

*Tis be can fix aber manu, ring Sight, 

Among ten thouſand — bright. 


' Beneath his pleaſing Shade 
1 mays — p 
on bis fragrant Bonghs reclin'd my Head. 
1 pulÞd the Golden Frait — ; 
Sweet was the Fruit, and pleafaag to the Taſte : 
With ſparkling Wine he crown'd the Bowl, 
With gentle Ecſtaſies he fill d my Soul; 
Japous we fate beneath the Grove, 
And o'er my Head he hung the Banners of his Love. 


T faint ! I die! my labouring Brea 
Is dow the mighty Weight —, Junk Sos : 
I feel the Fire poſſeſs my Heart, 
And Pain ronvey # to every Part, 
Thro' all my Veins the Paſſion flies, 
My feeble Soul forſathes its Place, 
A trembling Faintneſs feals my Eyes, 
And Paleneſs bells pom my Face; 
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Oh ! let my Love with Odours ſtay 
My fainting loveſick 895. — 
One Hand beneath me let him place, 

With t «ther * me in 4 * Embrace. 


I charge ops of Sion As you go 
2 J wis n 2 Diver and the Bow, 
Woilſt thro — ſome Woods you ro ue, 

— ne er diſturb my ſleeping Love. 
be 
f s zo fan the Air; 
= . 
p off each intruding Sound: 
And _ = balmy Slumber leaves his Eyes, 
May he to Foys, nnknown — then, ariſe. 


But ſee ! he comes with what majict on. 
He onward bears bis lovely Stare! | 
Now thro the Lattice he 
With ſofteſt Wards difpels avy Fare 3 
Ariſe, my Fair-One, aud recerve 
All the Pleaſures Love can give. 
For now the ſulles Winter's paſt, 
No more we fear the Northern Blaſt: 
No Storms nor threatuing Clouds 
My Love admits of no delay, 
_ Ariſe, my Fair, and _ away. 
Aready, ſee ! the teeming Earth | 
Brings forth the Flims, her brautevns Birth, - 
The Dews, and ſeft-deſcending Show'ss, 
Nurſe the new-born tender Flow'rs. 
Hark ! the Birds melodioes feng, 
And ſweetly uſher in the Spring. 
— his — {its the Dove, 
her bis Love 


2 r 
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„ Fair-One, and receive 


leſſings Love can give: 


For Love admits of no delay, 
Ariſe, my Fair, aud come away. 


VIII. 


to its Mate the conſtant Dove 
Flies thro' the Covert of the ſpicy Grove, 


So let us haſten to lone 
— 2 bs 
Where no intrudmg hat 


Shade, 
Arm, be laid, 
Noiſe 


Shall damp the Sound of thy melodious Voice; 
IWhere I may gaze, and mark each beauteous Grace ; 


For ſweet thy Voice, and =_ thy Face. 


Let all of thee be ever mine. 


Among the Lillies we will | 
Fairer, my Love, thou . 
Till the 


ws they 


Morn ariſe, 


And balmy Sleep forſake thine Eyes; 


Till the g 


Then when ſoft Sleep mt 
Riſe like tha Cape Iu 


Beams 
Remove the Shades of Night way; 


Eyes depart ; 


Heart, 


Glad to behold the Light again 
From Bether's Mountains darting oer the Plain. T 
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— Meliors pii docucre parentes, Hor, 

OTHING has more fſurprized the Learned in 
England, than the Price which a ſmall Book, entitled 
Spaccio della Beſtia triomfante, bore ina late Aucti- 


on. The Book was ſold for thirty Pound. As it was writ- 
zen by one Fordanus Brunus, a profeſſed Atheiſt, with a — 
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ſign to depreciate Religion, every one was apt to fancy, 
from the extravagant Price it bore, that there muſt be 
ſomething in it very formidable. 

I muſt confeſs, that happening to get a ſight of one 
of them my ſelf, I could not forbear peruſing it with 
this Apprebenſion; but found there was ſo very little 
Danger in it, that I ſhall venture to give my Readers a 
fair Account of the whole Plan upon which this wonder- 
ful ST 2 Fn | 

THE Author pretends that ter ence upon a Time 
reſolved on a Reformation of Fe Condellations: for 
which purpoſe having ſummoned the Stars together, he 
complains to them of the Decay of the Worſhip of 
the Gods, which he though fo much the harder, havi 
called ſeveral of thoſe ial Bodies by the Names of 
the Heathen Deities, and by that means made the Heavens 
as it were a Book of the Pagan T » Momus tells 
him, that this is not to be wondered at, fince there were 
ſo many ſcandalous Stories of the Deities; upon which the 
Re — ion edge 3 1 * all other 
Religions, concluding, t ter, after a Hearing, 
diſcarded the — of — and called the Stars 
by the Names of the Moral Virtues. 12 
7THls ſhort Fable, which has no Pretence in it to 
Reaſon or Argument, and but a very ſmall! Share of Wit, 
has however recommended it ſelf wholly by its Impiery 
to thoſe weak Men, who would diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
the Singularity of their Opinions. 

THERE are two Conſiderations which have been of- 
ten urged againſt Atheiſts, and which they never yet could 
get over. The firſt is, that the greateſt and moſt eminent 
Perſons of all Ages have been againſt them, and always. 
complicd with the publick Forms of Worſhip eſtabliſhed in 
their reſpective Countries, when there was nothing in 
them either derogatory to the Honour of the ſupreme Be- 
iog, or prejudicial to the Good of Mankind. . 

THE Plato's and Ciceros among the Ancients; the 
Basons, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among our own Coun- 
trymen; are all Inſtances of what I have ſaying; not 
to mention any of the Divines, however celebrated, ſince 

our 
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our Ad ver ſaries all thoſe, as Men who have too 
much lutereſt in this Caſe to be impartial Evidences. 
BUT what has been often as a Conſideration of 
much more Weight, is, not only the Opinion of the Better 
Sort, but the general Conſent of Mankind to this great 
Truth; which I think could not poſſibiy have come to 
paſs, but from one of the three following Reaſons ; either 
— the Idea of a God is innate and co-exiftent with the 
Mind it ſelf ; or that this Truth is ſo very obvious, that it 
in Perſons of 


THE Atheiſts ae equally S to which ever 


 reſpe& ſcarce one degree above Brutes, ba 
guage covey” Gain Ot” 6 confaſet Goble 


ep fern well underſt60d by themlelves or o- 
megind bew much the Arkeil 
hove gloried ir good Friends and Allies. 


IF we boaſt of a Socrares, or 2 Seneca, they may now 


aft them wich theſe greet Philoſophers the 2 Hotten- 


THO' even this Point has, not without Reaſon, been 
ſeveral times controvented, T fee no manner of harm it 
r 1 · entirely give them up this 


Peru x more ſhevs the Weakneſs of 
their Cauſe, than that no Diviſion of their Fellow-Crea- 
tures jon with them, but thoſe hom they them- 


ſelves own Reaſon is almoſt defaced, and who haye little 
elſe but their Shape, Deda Place 


BE- 
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BESIDES theſe Creatures, there have now and 
then been Inſtances of à few crazed People in feveral Na- 
— — — 2 — | 

THE Catalogue of theſe is however very ſhort ; even 
Vanini, the moſt celebrated Champion for the Cauſe, pro · 
feſſed before his Judges that he believed the Exiſtence of 
a God, and taking up a Straw which lay before him on 
the Ground, aſſured them, that alone was ſufficient to can · 
vince him of it; alledging ſeveral sto prove 
that 'ewas i ible Nature alone could create any thing. 

I was the other day reading an Account of C 
Lifzyn;ki, Gentleman of Poland, who was convicted 
and executed for this Crime. The manner of his Puniſh- 


ment was very particular. As foon as his Body was burnt. 


his Aſhes were put into a Cannon, and ſhot into the Air 
towards 


am ro belive, chat if fomatiog like this Me- 


thod of Puniſhment ſhbuld ſuch is 
the natural good Senſe of the Britiſh Nation! thar-whether 
we ramm Atheiſt whole into a great Gun, or pul- 
——_— Tnifidets, bs d do in Foland, we du ot; 

I ſhould, howerer, propoſe, while our — 
laſted, that inſtend of Tartary, we dus always keep two 
or three Cannons ready pointed towards the Cape o 
gad Be, int order” 70 Nioot-our Unbelievers into wel 
Country of the Hottentorr. 

IN my Opinion, a ſolemn judicial Deark i is too 
an Honour for an Atheiſt, tho” I muſt allow the Mo 


as it is practiſed in this ludicrous ki 
3 — 


bas omething n 
Nature of his Offence.- 0 


THERE i indeed a great Otis on againſt this man- 
ner of treating them. "Zeal for Religion is of ſo affective 
a Nature, that it ſeldom knows where to reſt; for which 
reaſon i am afraid, after having diſcharged our Acheiſts, 
we] might poſſibly think of ſhooting off dur Sectaries; and, 
as one does not the Viciflnude. of human Aﬀaſre, 
it might one time ot other come to a Man's. own turn do 


IF 
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IF any of my Readers imagine that I have treated 
theſe Gentlemen in too ludicrous a manner, I muſt con- 
feſs, for my own part, I think reaſoning againſt ſuch 
Unbelievers upon a Point that ſhocks the common Senſe 
of Mankind, is doing them too great an h6nour, giving 
them a Figure in the Eye of the World, and making Peo- 
FRO that they. have more in them than they real y 


* —— pw veny) — * — 
igious Worſhip, I am for treating ſuch wic utmoſt 
Tenderneſs, and ſhould endeavour to ſhew them their Er- 
rors with the greateſt Temper and Humanity: but as 
theſe Miſcreantsare for throwining down Religion in gene- 
ral, for ftripping Mankind of what themſelves own is of 
excellent uſe in all great Societies, without once offering 
to eftabliſh any thing in the room of ir; I think the beft 
way of dealing with them, is to retort their own Weapons 
CI which are thoſe of Scorn and Mockery, 
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Non pudende ſed non faciendo id non decet impuden- 
ef mw obey nary * Tel. 
ANY are the Epiſtles I receive from Ladies ex- 
M tremely afflited that they lie under the Obſervati- 
on of ſcandal ous People, who love to defame their 
Neighbours, and make the unjuſteſt I ion of in- 
nocent and indifferent Actions. They deſcribe their own 
Behaviour ſo unhappily, that there indeed lies ſome Cauſe 
of Suſpicion upon them. It is certain, that there is no 
Authority for Perſons who have nothing elſe to do, to paſs 
away Hours of Converſation upon the Miſcarriages of o- 
ther People; but ſince they will do ſo, they who value 
their Reputation ſhould be cautious of Appearances to their 


diſ- 
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diſadvantage. But very often our young Women, as well 
25 the middle-aged and the gay Part of thoſe growing old; 
without entring into a formal League for that purpoſe, to 
a Woman agree upon a ſhort Way to preſerve their Cha- 
raters, and go on in a Way that at is only not vi- 


cious. The Method is, when an ill-natur'd or talkative Girl 


has ſaid any og that bears hard upon ſome part of ano- 
ther's Carriage, this Creature, if not in any of their little 
Cabals, is run down for the moſt cenſorious dangerous Body 
in the World. Thus they guard their Reputation rather 
than their Modeſty; as if Guilt lay in being under the Im- 
putation of a Fault, and not in a Commiſſion of it. 
Ordicilla is the kindeſt poor thing in the Town, but the 
moſt bluſhing Creature living: It is true ſhe has not loſt 
the Senſe of Shame, but ſhe has loſt the Senſe of Inno- 
cence, If ſhe had more Confidence, and never did any 
thing which ought to ſtain her Cheeks, would ſhe not be 
— more modeſt without that 2 Suffuſion, 
which is the Livery both of Guilt and lonocence? Mo- 
deſty conſiſts in being conſcious of no lll, and not in be- 
ing athamed of having done it. When People go upon 
my other Foundation then the Truth of their own Hearts 
for the Conduct of their Actions, it lies in the power of 
ſcandalous Tongues to carry the World before them, and 
make the reſt of Mankind fall in with the Ill for fear of 
Reproach. On the other hand, to 'do what you ought, 
is the ready way ro make Calumny either filent, or inef- 
fectually malicious. Spencer, in his Fairy Queen, ſays 
— to young Ladies under the Diſtreſꝭ of being 
famed; 


\ The beſt, ſaid he, that I can you adviſe, 
Is to avoid i Occaſion of the Ill; 

For when the Cauſe, whence Evil doth ariſe, 
Removed is, th Effect ſurceaſeth ſtill. 

Abſtain from Pleaſure, and refty am your 

. Subdue Defire, and bridle loſe Delicht; 

- Uſe ſcanted Diet, and forbear your Fill; 

* Shun Secrecy, and talk in open ſight : 


So nt evil Plight, 
So ſhall pu ſoon reply your preſe his 
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Inftcad of this Care over their Words and Actions, re- 
commended by a Poet in old Queen Be/s's Days, the mo- 
dern Way is to do and ſay what you pleaſe, and yet be 
the — of Woman in the World, If Fathers and 
Brot ill defend a Lady's Honour, ſhe is quite as fate 
as in her own Inmocence. Many of the Diſtreſſed, who 
ſuffer under the Malice of evil Tongues, are ſo harmleſs 


that are every day they live aſleep till twelve at 
— themſelves with — but their own 
Perſons till two: take their neceſſary Food between that 
time und four; viſit, go to the Play, and fir up at Cards 
till towards the enſuing Morn: and the malicious World 
hall draw Concluſions from innocent Glances, ſhort W hiſ- 


theſe goodeſt Creatures very well, that Virtue does 
ft in . and wy Aceh that 

5 t is 2 Deceney in and 
of Ladies contracted from a Habit of Virtue, 
a Modeſt Con- 


and from general Reflections that 
duct, all which may be underſteod, tho 


no Defamation; or if ſhe does, the wild Malice is over- 
if —— — —— — 
To k 5 are uets a 
the Town, that if the Peace were not I ſome 
— — of their own Sex, which keep them 
| ſome aint, we. ſhould have no. manner of 
Engagement upon them to keep them in any tolerable 
Order. 
AS I am a SpgCTATOR, and behold bow plainly 
one Part of Womankind ballance the Behaviour of the 


other, whatever I may think of Tale-bearers or Slanderers, 


I cannot wholly ſuppreſs them, no more than a General 
would diſconrage Spies. The Enemy would eaſily ſurprize 
him whom they knew had no Intelligence of their Motions. 
It is fo far otherwiſe with me, that I acknowledge I per- 
mit a She · Slanderer or two in every Quarter of the Town, 
to live in the Characters of Coquets, and take all the inno- 

p ceat 
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cent Freedoms of the reſt, in order to ſend me Taforma- 
tion of the Behaviour of their reſpective Siſter-hoods, = 
BUT os the Matter of Reſpe& ro the World, which 
looks on, is carried on, methinks it is fo very eaſie to be 
what is in the general called virtuous, that it neednot coft 
one Hours Reflection in a Month to preſerve that Appel 
lation. It is pleaſant to hear the pretty Rogues of 
virtue and Vice among each other: She is the laxieſt 
Creature in 2 oy muſt —_ ſtrictly _ 
tuous: The peevi Huſſy breathing, but as to 
Virtue ſhe is — Blemith : She has not the leaſt 
Charity for any of her Acquaintance, but I muſt allow 
rigidly Virtuous. As the unthinking Part of the Male 
World call every Man a Man of Honour who is not a 
Coward ; ſo the, Crowd of the other Sex terms every Wo- 
man who will not be a Wench Virtuous. TV 


NI 
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Non tu prece poſcis emaci, 

Qu niſi ſeduttis nequeas commitrere Divis; 

Ar bona pars procerum tacita libabit acerra. 

Haud curvis promptum eft, murmurque humileſque ſuſurres 
Tollere de Templis; & aperto vivere voto, 

Mens bona, fama, fides, hac clare, & ut audiat hoſpes, 

lla fibi introrſum ( ſub lingua immurmurat : O ſi 

Ebullit patrui preclarum funus! Et O ſi 

dull raſtro crepet argenti mihi ſeria dextro 

Hercule ] pupillunroe utinam quem proximus hares 

Impello, expWngam ! — Perſ. 


HERE Homer 7. Phenix, the Tutor of 
| Achilles, as perſuading his Pupil tolay afide his Re- 
ſentments, and give himſelf up to the Entreaties 
of his Countrymen, the Poet, in order to make him ſpeak 
in Character, aſcribes to him a Speech full of thoſe _ 
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and Allegories which old Men take delight in relating, 
and which are very for Inttrution. The God;, 
Jays he, ſuffer themſelves to be led u by Entrea- 
ties. When Mortals have offended them by their Tran. 
greſſions, they appeaſe them by Vows and Sacrifires. You 
wſt know, Achilles. that PRAYERS are the Dauch- 
ters. of Jupiter. They are crippled by frequent Kneelmng, 
have their Faces full of Cares and Wrinkles, and their 
Eyes always caſl towards Heaven. They are conſtant At- 
tendants on the Goddeſs ATE, and march behind her. 
This Goddeſs walks forward with a told and haughty Air, 
and being very light of foot, runs thr the whole Earth, 
grieving and affiiting the Sons of Men. She gets the ſtart 
of PRAYERS, who always follow ber, in order to heal 
thoſe Perſons whom ſhe wounds. He who honours theſe 
Daughters of Jupiter. when they draw near to him, re- 
cerves great Benefit from them; but as for him who reject; 
them, they intreas their Father to give his orders to the 
Goddeſs ATE to prniſh him for bis Hardneſs of Heart, 
This noble Allegory needs but little Explanation; for whe- 
ther the Goddeſs 4 TE ſigniſies Injury, as ſome have ex- 
plained it; or Guilt in general, as others; or divine Juſtice, 
2 1 am the more apt to think; the Interpretation is ob- 
vious enough. N 
I ſhall produce another Heathen Fable relating to Pray - 
ers, which is of a more diverting kind. One would think 
by ſome a in it, that it was compoſed by Lucian, 
or at leaſt b e Author who has endeavour'd toimitate 
his Way of Writingz but as Diſſertations of this nature 
are more curious than uſeful, I ſhall give my Reader the 
Fable, without any further Enquiries after the Author. 
MENIPPUS the Philoſopher was a ſecond time taken 
up into Heaven by Jupiter, when for hit Entertainment he 
lifted up a Trap-Door that was placed by his Foot. ſtool. At 
its riſing. there iſſued through it ſuch a Din _ as aſlo- 
iſhed the Philoſopher. Upon his asking what they meant, 
Jupiter told him they were the Prayers that were ſent uh 
70 him from the Earth. Menippus, admidſt the Confuſ10 
of Voices, which was ſo great, that nothing leſs than the 
Ear of Joye could diſtinguiſh them, heard the —_ 
es 
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mend his 1 — 7 is not — 7724 and 
et has the im e 10 offer me a Tem I will k 
him from ale But yond 22 s be, is 4 Pla 
Youth for you, he deſires me to — Father, who keeps 
a great Eflate from him, out of the Miſeries of human 
Life. he old Fellow ſhall live till he makes his Heart abe, 
I can tell him that for his pains. This was followed by the 
ſoft Voice of a pony Lady, deſiring Jupiter that ofa * 
appear amiable and charming in the hehe of 
As the Philoſopher was reflecting on thi tes: — 
Perition, there blew a gentle Wind thro the Trap- Door, 
which he at firſt miſtook | for 4 Gale of Zephirs, ＋ b 
wards found it to be a Breeze of Sighs: They 2 f rong 
of Flowers and Incenſe, and were ſucceeded 1 85 moſt — 
ſronate Complaints of Wounds and Tur ments, Fires and 
Arrows, Cruelty, Deſpair aud Death. Menippus fancied 
that ſuch lamentable Cries aroſe from ſome general * 
rien, or from Wretches lying under the Torture; but Jupi 
ter told him that they came up to him from the Us of Pa 55 
phos, and that he every day received Complaints of the 
fame nature from that whimſical Tribe 4 Mortals who 
are called p67 I am ſo trifled with, ſays he, by oy 
Generation of both Sexes, and it ſo 1m to pleaſe 
them, whether I grant or r 7 imple fa , 
ſhall order a Weſtern Wind for the future to intercept * 
in their Paſſage, and blow them at random upon the Earth. 
The laſt Petition I heard was from à very — Man of 
near an hundred Years old, begging but for one Year more 
of Life, and then promiſng fo die contented. This is the 
rareſt old Fellow ! ſays Jupiter. He has made this Prayer 
to me for above twenty Tears together. When he was 
but fifty Years old, he deſired * that he might live to 
(ſee his Son ſettled in the World; I granted it. He then 
begged the ſame Favour for his Daughter, and afterwards 
that he might ſee the Education of a Grandſon: When all 
this was brought about, he puts up 4 Petition that be 
might won-wr oÞt a Houſe he was building. In ſhort, he 
is an wareaſc old Cur, and never wants an Excuſe; 


I will hear no more of lim. nN, 
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Lhe Trap- Door in a paſſon, and was reſolved to give ns 
more Audiences that day, 

NOTWITHSTANDING the Levity of this Fa- 
ble, the Moral of it very well deſerves our Attention, and 
18 the ſame with that which has been inculcated by Socra- 
tes and Plato, not to mention Fxvenal and Per/zus, who 
have each of them made the fineſt Satire in their whole 
Works upon this Subject. The Vanity of Mens Wiſhes, 
which are the natural Prayers of the Mind, as well as ma- 
ny of thoſe ſecret Devotions which they offer to the Su- 
nn are ſufficiently expoſed by it. Among other 
; s for ſet Forms of Prayer, I have often thought ĩt a 
very good one, that by this means the Folly and Extrava- 
gance of Mens Defires may be kept within due bounds, 
-and not break out in abſurd and ridiculous Petitions on fo 
great and ſolemn an occaſion. I 


Per Ambages & Minifteria Deorum 
Pracipitandus eſt liber Spiritus, Pet. 


To the SPECTATOR, 
The Transformation of Fidelio into # Looking-Glaſs, 


© I Was lately at a Tex Table, where ſome young Ladies 
* | entertained the Company with a Relation of a Co- 
« ** quer in the Neighbourhood, who had been diſcover- 
ed practiſing before her Glaſs. To turn the Diſcourſe, 
+ which from being witty grew to be malicious, the Ma- 
* tron of the Family took occaſion, from the Subject, to 
+ wiſh that there were to be found amongſt Men ſuch faith- 
ful Monitors to dreſs the Mind by, as we conſult to a- 
* dorn the Body. She added, that if a fincere Friend 
4 were miraculouſly changed into a Looking-Glaſs, ſhe 
<4 ſhould not be aſhamed to ask its advice very often. This 

3 O 2 vhim- 
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* whimſical Thought worked ſo much Fancy the 

whole Evening, that it produced a odd 
R — — ntrencboreutcAgens 

q mage of a Yourh, of an open ingenuous Aſpect. 
peared in ir; who with a ſhrill Voice ſpoke is the fot 


4 
£ lowing manner. 

© THE Looking-Glzfs, ſee, was heretoforen Man, 
« even I the unfortunate Fidelip, I had two Brothers, 
« whoſe Defortnity in Shape was tnade our by the Clear- 
< nefs of their Underfl : It muſt be owned how- 
ever, that (as it generally ) they bad each a Per- 
verſeneſi of Humour [unable ro their of Body. 
* The eldeſt, whoſe Belly ſunk in monftroufly, wa x great 
< Cowtd; andtho' hisſplenetick contrafted I made 
him rake fire immediately, be nude Objects that beſer 
« him appear greater than they were. The ſecond, whoſe 
© Breaſt ſwelled into a bold —— — took 
0 pleaſure in leſſening every thi was perfect! 
« Ke Reverſo of his Brother. Thels Oddneſſer — 
Company once or twice, but diſguſted hen often ſeen; 
« for which reaſon te young Gentlemen were ſent from 
Court to ſtudy Matbhemstieks at the Uni ö 

need not acquaint _ that I was very well 
made, and reckoried a brig 4 1 was | 
the Confident and Darling of all the 'Fiir; #hd-if the 
Old and Ugly ſpoke ill of me, all the World knew it | 
* was becauſe I ſcorned to flatter thetn. No Ball, no Aſ- 
© ſembly was attended till 1 had been capſulted. Flavia 


4 
colour d her Hair before me, Celia ſhew'd me her Teeth, 1 
© Pairthea heived her Boſom, Cleoa brandifhed Her Dia- 
mond; I have ſcen Che's Foot, and tied arcificially the 
* Garters of Rhodope. | l 

IS a general Maxim, that thoſe who doat upon . 
« themſelves, can have no violent Affection for another: 
gt on the contrary, I found that the Womens Paſſion 
for The roſe in proportion to the Love they bore to them - 
« felyts. This was verify'd in my Amour ' witty Nare 
« Who Was fo conſtant to me, that it was pleafincly ſaid, 
pad I been lietie enough, ſhe would have hung me at her 
Girdle. The moſt dangerbus Rival I dad, was a gry 
* empty 


%- -_ * 
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* empty Fellow, who by the Strength of a long Intercourſe 
* with Narcifa, joined to his natural Endowments, had 
© formed himſelf into a perfe&t Reſemblance with her. I 
5 had been diſcarded, had ſhe not obſerved that he fre- 
* quently asked my Opinion about Matters of the laſt 
128 : This made me ſtill more confiderable in 
: e. 

* THO' I was eternally careſſed by the Ladies, fuck 
* was their Opinion of my Honour, that I vas never en- 
*,vy'd by the Men. A jealous Lover of Narciſſa one day 
thought he had caught her in an amorous Converſation ; 
for tho he was at ſuch a diſtance that he could hear no- 
thing. he imagined ſtrange things from her Airs and Ge- 


| © ſtures, Sometimes witha ſerene Look ſhe ſtępped back 


in a liſtuing Poſture, and brightened into an innocent 
„Smile. Quickly after ſhe ſwelled iato an Air of Ma- 
* jefty and Diſdain, then kept her Eyes halt hut after a 
* languiſhing- manner, then covered ber Bluſhes with her 
Hand, breathed a Sigh, and ſeem'd ready to fink down. 
in ruſhed the furious Lover; but how great was his Sup- 
, to ſee no one there but the innocent Fide'io, with 
4 bis Back ageinft the Wall betvrirt two Windows? 

IT were endleſs to recount all my Adventures. Let 
« AA Life, and Narciſſa 
4 ineſs. 


iS O3 my 
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my Sincerity, and expreſſed the Truth, tho' in broken 
Words; and by reproachful Grimaces to the laſt I mi- 
* mick'd the Deformiry of my Murdereſs. 

* CUPID, whoalways attends the Fair, andpity'd the 
© Fate of ſo uſeful a Servant as I was, obtained of the 
* Deſtinies, that my Body ſhould remain incorruptible, 
and retain the Qualities my Mind had poſſeſſed. I imme- 
< diately loſt the Figure of Man, and became ſmooth, 
« poliſhed, and bright, and to this day am the firſt Fa- 
* yourite of the Ladies. T 
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Neſcio qua prater ſolitum dulcedize lati. Virg. 


OOKING over the Letters that have been ſent 

me, I chanced to find the following one, which 1 

received about two years ago from an ingenious 
Friend, who was then in Denmark. 


Dear Sir, Copenhagen, May 1, 1710. 

a T HE Spring with you has already taken poſſeſſion 
2 of the Fields and Woods: Now. is the Seaſon of 
* Solitude, and of moving Complaints upon trivial Suffer- 
* ings: Now theGriefs of Lovers begin to flow, and their 
* Wounds to bleed afreſh. - I roo, at this dittance from 
* the ſofter Climates, am not without my Diſcontents 
at preſent. You perhaps may laugh at me for a moſt 
© Romantick Wretch, when I have diſcloſed to you the 
Occaſion of my Unealineſs; and yet I cannot belp 
thinking my Unhappinels real, in being confined to a 
ion, Which is the very Reverſe of , Paradiſe. The 
here are all of them unpleaſant, .and the Coun- 
quite deſtitute of Rural Charms. I have not beard 
ird fing, nor a Brook murmur, nor a Breeze whil- 


3 


Fs 


per, neither have I been bleſt with the Sight of a flow- 
ry 
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* ry Meadow theſe two years. Every Wind here is a 
* Tempelt, and every Water a turbulent Ocean. I hope, 
* when you reflect alittle, you will not think the Grounds 
of my Complaint in the leaſt frivolous and unbece ming 
* a Man of ſerious Thought; fince the Love of Woods, 
© of Fields and Flowers, of Rivers and Fountains, ſeems 
* to be a Paſſion implanted in our Natures the moſt 
* early of any, even before the Fair Sex had a Be- 
ing. 

K I am, Sir, &c. 


COULD I tranſport my ſelf with a Wiſh from one 
Country to another, 1 ſhould chuſe to paſs my Winter 
in Spain, my Spring in 7taly, my Summer in England, 

my Autumn in France. Of all theſe Seaſons there is 
none that can vie with the Spring for Beauty and Delight- 
fulneſs. It bears the ſame Figure among the Seaſons of 
the Year, that the Morning does among the Diviſions of the 
Day, or Youth among the Stages of Life. The Engliſh 
Summer is pleaſanter than that of any other Country in 
Europe, on no other account. but becauſe it has a greater 
Mixture of Spring in it. The Mildneſs of our Climate, 
with thoſe frequent Refreſhments of Dews and Rains that 
fall among us, keep up a perpetual Chearfulneſs in our 
Fields, and fill the hotteſt Months of the Year with a live- 
ly Verdure. 

IN the opening of the Spring, when all Nature be- 
to recover her ſelf, the fame animal Pleaſure which 
makes the Birds and the whole brute Creation re- 
Joice, riſes very ſenſibly in the Heart of Man. I know 
none of the Poets who have obſerved fo well as Milton 
thoſe ſecret Overflowings of Gladneſs which diffuſe them- 
ſelves thro' the Mind of the Beholders, ſurveying the 
gay Scenes of Nature; he has touched upon it twice 
or thrice in his Paradiſe Loft, and deſcribes it very beau- 
tifully under the Name of Vernal Delight, in that Paſ- 
108 — 03 he repreſents the Devil himſelf as almoſt ſen- 

of it. 


O 4 Bloſſoms 
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Bloſſoms and Fruits at once of golden bue 
pw, with gay 2211 Colours mixt; 
On which the Sun more glad impreſi d his Beams 
Than in fair evening Cloud, or humid Bom, 
When God hath ſhower'd the Earth; ſo lovely ſeam d 
That Landskip: And of pure now purer Air 
Meets his approach, and 10 the Heart inſpires 
Vernal Delight, and Foy able 10 drive 
Al] Sadneſs but Deſpair, &c. 


MANY Authors bave written on the Vanity of the 
Creature, and repreſented the Barrenneſs of every thing in 
this World, and its Incapacity of producing any ſolid or 
fubſtantial ineſs. As Diicouries of this Nature are 
very uſeful to the Senſual and Voluptuous; thoſe Specu- 

lations which ſhew the bright fide of things, bs y lay 
forth thoſe innocent Entertainments which are to be met 
with among the ſeveral ObjeQs that po djs 30h us, are no 
leſs beneficial to Men of dark and melancholy Tempers. 
It was for this reaſon that I endeavoured to fecommerd 
a Chearfulneſs of Mind in my two laſt Saturdays Papers, 
and which l would fill aalen not only frem the 
nderation of our ſelves, and of that Being on whom we 
c nor from the Survey of that Univerſe in 
= ich we are placed at _ from Reflections 45 
the particular Seaſon in which this P-per is written. 
Creation is a Feaſt to the Mind of a Man, 
every thing he fees chears and delights him; Providence 
bas imprinted ſo many Smiles on Nature, that it is im- 
ble for a Mind, which is not ſunk in more groſs and 
ſual Delights, to take a . tbem without ſeveral 
fecret Senfarions of Pleaſure Plalmiſt has in ſeveral 
f bis divine Poenis celebrated thoſe beautiful and agreea- 
dle Scenes w * pr the Bert G96, and produce in it 
that vernal Delight which I have before taken notice of. 
NATURAL Philolophy quickens this Taſte of the 
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g Creation, and renders it not only pleafing to the Ima- 
gination, but to the Underſtanding. It does not reſt in 
the Murmur of Brooks, and the Melody of Birds, in the 


Shade of Groves and Woods, or in the — 
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Fields and Meadows, but conſiders the ſeveral Ends of 
Providence which are ſerved by them, and the Wonders 
> —_ pert} ne which Ay them. 2 — 
the Pleaſures of t a rati A 
ration in the Sdul as i i. dale! 2 1 

IT is not in the — of every one to offer up this 
had Sm elitr Hehe?” <f Aoges, 25 
indulgetheſe more Meditations of Heart, .which are 
doubꝰ leſt highly in his fight; I ſhall cherefore 
conclude this Mort Eſſay on that Pleaſure which the Mind 
naturally conceives from the preſent Seaſon of the Year, by 
the recommending of a for which every one has 
{ufficient Abilities. 

1 would have my Readers endeavour to moralize this 
natural Pleaſure of i the Soul, and to improve this vernal 
Delight, as Milton calls! it, i qo. a 8 Virtue. When 
we find ,our {ves 0 ch this pleaſing loſtin&, 


fe ſecret Satisfa&tion and "Camper at arifing from 


fouls of the Creation, let der to whom we 
indebted for all theſe 4 *. Senſe, Jay) 

who it is that thus Opens his Hand and fills the Wor 
with Good. T 1 1 iaſtructs us to take advantage 
of our Matt Te per of Mind, to graft upon it ſuch a 
iaus Lace a is is particular conformable to it, by 
rhe Ee which adviſes thoſe who are {ad to pray, an- 


ag boy to fing Palms. The Chearfulueſs of 
(pri rings pin from the Survey, of Nature's 
5 15 an Aamſcable Preparation for Gratitude. The 
gone 2 eat way towards Praiſe and Tha 
ny is e with ſuch a ſecret GladneG: A grate- 
10 | Reflection on the ſupreme Cauſe who produces it, 
ſanctifies it in the Soul, and gives it its proper Value. Such 
an habitual Djſpoſition of Mind conſecrates every Field 
and Wood, tyrns an ordinary Walk into a morning or e- 
y — e, and will improve thaſs tranſient Gleams 
of , Ge naturally brighten u = OW Soul 
uch Qccaſions, into an inyiol; perpetual Scate 
of Bliſs and Happineſs. | I 
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Bene colligitur hac Pueris & Mulierculis & Servis C Ser. 
—_ _—_ xray eſſe grata. Gravi vero 2 
ea que udicio certo ponderanti probari 


Have been conſidering the little and frivolous things 
which give Men Acceſſes to one another, and Power 
with each other, not only in the common and indif- 
ferent Accidents of Life, but alſo in Matters of greater im- 
rtance. You ſee in Elections for Members to fit in Par- 
iament, how far ſaluting Rows of old Women, drinking 
with Clowns, and being upon a level with the loweſt 
Part of Mankind in that wherein they themſelves are loweſt, 
their Diverſions, will carry a Candidate. A Capacity for 


proſtituting a Man's ſelf in his Behaviour, and deſcending 


ro the preſent Humour of the Vulgar, is perhaps as 
an Jogredient as any other for making a Fonkgerable Fi- 
re in the World; and if a Man nothing elſe, or 
etter, to think of, he could not make his way to Wealth 
and Diſtinction by Methods, than ſtudying the 
particular Bent or Inclination of People with whom he 
converſes, and working from the Obſervations ofſuch their 
Biaſs in all matters wherein he has any Intercourſe with 
them: For his Eaſe and Comfort he may aſſure himſelf, 
he need not be at the Expence of any great Talent or Vir- 
tue to pleaſe even thoſe who are poſſeſ d of the higheſt 
Qualifications. Pride in ſome particular Diſguiſe or other, 
(ofren a Secret to the proud Man himſelf) is the moſt or- 
dinary Spring of Action among Men. You need no more 
than to diſcover what a Man values himſelf for; then of 
all tbings admire that _ but be ſure to be failing in 
it your {elf in compariſon of the Man whom you court. I 
"have heard, or read, of a Secretary of State in Spain, who 
ſerved a Prince who was happy in an elegant uſe of the 
Latin Tongue, and often writ Diſpatches in it with. his 
een Hand. The King ſhewed his Secretary a Letter * 
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bad written to a foreign Prince, and under the Colour of 
asking his Advice, laid a Trap for his Applauſe. The ho- 
neſt Man read it as a, faithful Counſellor, and not only ex- 
cepted againſt his tying himſelf down too much by ſome 
Expreſſions, but mended the Phraſe in others. You may 
gueſs the Diſpatches that Evening did not take much 
onger time, Mr. Secretary, as foon as he came to his 
own Houſe, ſent for his eldeſt Son, and communicated 
to him that the Family muſt retire out of Spam as ſoon 
as poſſible ; for, ſaid he, the King knows I underſtand 
Latin better than he does. " SORE | 
THIS egregious Fault io a Man of the Wor 

be a 4. — all who would make 5 Fortunes: But 
a Regard mult be carefully had to the Perſon with whom 
you have to do; for it is not to be doubted but a great 
Man of common Senſe muſt look with ſecret Indignation 
or bridled Laughter, on all the Slaves who ſtand round 
him with ready Faces to approve and ſmile at all he ſays 
in the groſs. Ir is. Comedy enough to obſerve a 
Superior talking half Sentences, and playing an bumble 
Admirer's Countenance from one thing to another, with 
ſuch Perplexity that he knows not what to ſnecr in Appro- 
bation of. But this kind of Complaiſance is. peculiarly the 
Manner of Courts; in all other Places you muſt con- 
ſtantly go farther in Compliance with the Perſons you 
have to do with, than à mere Conformity of Looks and 
Geſtures. If you are in Nr aud would be a 
leading Man, a good Stomach, a Voice, and a ruſtick 
Cheartulneſs wi 7 a great way, provided you are able 
to drink, and drink any thing. But I was Juſt now going 

to draw the manner of Behaviour I would adviſe People 
to practiſe under ſome Maxim, and intimated, that every 
one almoſt was governed by his Pride. There was an 
old Fellow about forty Years ago ſo peeviſh and fretful, 
though a Man of Bulinefs, that no one could come xt 
bim: But he frequented. a particular little Coffee houſe, 
where he triumphed over every body at Trick-track and 
Baggammon. The way to paſs his Office well, was firſt 
to be inſulted by him at one of thoſe Games in his leiſure 


Hours; for his Vanity was to ſhew, that he was a Man 
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Caſto, his agreeable Character, Number 386. 
_— arhen turned into Contempt, N. 


aged — Friend, àn what Manner to be given, N. 
385 
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Aſſurance, what, N. 373. 


Preface to bis Sermons, N. 


Two onaffoveradle Arguments aguaſt it, 389. ln-what 
Manner Atheiſts: to be treated, thi. 
and prudent Conduct in tus Foiem- 


ſhips, N. 385. 
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Fards in former Ages a Type of Wiſdom, N. 33:: 
Inſtances of the Homage heretofore paid to Beards, 
ibid. At what Times the Beards flouriſhed moſt in this 
Nation, ibid. The ill Conſequence of introducing the 
Ute of it among us at 2 ibid. A Deſeription of 
Hudibras his Beard, 
Bicknell _ for Toe commended by the Spectator, 
N. 370 
Bill propoſed by a Country Gentleman to be brought into 
the * for the better preſerving of the Female Game, 


N. 326 

* his Fable of a Graſshopper applyed by the Specla- 
tor, N. 355 

W 0 moſt r 


N. 304. my 


S the new Edition ef it; an Ho- 
nour to the Engliſh Preſs, N. 367. / Gaſar's Activity 
| aa bende. 374. 
Candour, _= Conſequence and Benefit of it, N, 392. 
Caſing 1 ki, an Athiciſt in Poland, the Manner of his 
iſhment,” N. 389. ; 
Cat, a gregt Contributor to Harmony, N. 36. 
Carilim, Character of him, N. 286. 
Cat · call, a Diſſertation upon that Iuſtrument. N. 36. 
Chearfulneſs, 'wherein preferable to Mirth, N. 38 1. When 
worſe than Folly or Madneſt, ibid. The many An- 
tages of a chearful Temper, N. 387. 
Chocolate, a great Heater of the Blood in Women, N. 


365. 
reproved for not keeping to the Text as 
- well as the Preacher, N. 338. Church Work flow 
a otgs Sin Roger, * _ 
Club, * of la- 
4 iN, 324 Deſign 
Comm en- 
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Commendation generally followed by Detraction, N. 34% 
Commercial Friendſhip preferable to Generofity, N. 346. 

Complaiſance, what Kind of it peculiar to Courts, 


N. 394. 
G q great Coveys of them about this Town, N. 


390. 
(Sir Roger de) his Reffections upon viſiting the 
ay + in lein ber- Abbey N. 329. A great Friend 
Goes with the Spectator and Captain 
entry to 2 open" bh called the Diſtreſſed Mother, 335. His 
* and Remarks at it, bid. His Uneaſineſe on 
the Widow's Account, 359. His Obſervations in his 
Paſſage with the Spectator to Spring-Garden, 383. * 
what manner affronted on that Occafion, ibid. 
Courage and Magnanimity inſeparable, N. 350. 
Court Intereſt, the ſeveral Ways of making it, N. 394. 
his Opinion of Perſius the Latin Satyriſt, N. 379. 
Creation, a Poem commended by the Spectator, N. 339. 
The Contemplati ons on Creation a perpetual Feaſt of 
Delight to the Mind of a good Man, 393- 


** a — N. 334. The 
D oor Along s it lieth under wt ers» a 


Uſeful on the — $70, - 
Death; the Benefit of it, N. 349, 
CO the Uſe of them recommended by i Mr. Lock, 


N. 373. 
Detraction, the Generality of it in Ode gba, N. 348. 
Devotee, the Deſcription of one, N. 354. 
Dreſs, the Advantage of being well dreſt, N. 360. 
Drums, cuſtomary but = improper Inſtuments. 
Conſort, N. 364. | 
Dryden, his happy Turn for a Prologue or Epilogue, v N! 
311, 
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Arch, why covered with green rather than any other 
Colour, N. 387. 
Education, a Regulation of it propoſed, N. 337. 
o__ of the Mohacks bis Arms, and hau! born, N 


| inclined to Melancholy, N. 
— for a Perian's Behaviour be. 
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be e Comet Davager. of Faniraks N, 323. 
Elco the Camedian bis extraordinary Talents, N. 358. 
Eugene (Prince) the Speciator's Account of him, N. 340. 
-- -- aq to be compared with Aigxangder and 
r. ibi 
. ee — of chis Remarks, N. 349. 
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Gooſequil (William) Clerk to the Lawyer's Club, N. 372. 
Grammar Schools, a common Fault obſcrycd in them, 
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called in P the Colour, N. 397. 
| (Indian) aha, Merbod ofed by them in . 
of their Diſciples, N. 337. 
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, 252. He pives the Club a 
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79. 
Kudibraſs, 8 Deſcription of his Beard, N. 331. 
I. 
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K. 
K ought to be communicative, N. 379; 


L. 


L. the Defign of it, N. 350. To be made ad. 
even to the meaneſt Capacities, N. 353. 
Le the laſt laſt Emperor of that Name, an expert Jojaer, 


Letters 5 the Speckator; from octavia marry'd to an un- 
grateful Husband, N 322. from Clarinda, with her Jour- 
nal, 323. From Philanthropos, with an Account of the 
 Mobock Club, 324. From a Country man to her he ve- 
ry much „ Mrs, Margaret Clarke, ibid. From 
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K. T. to the Spectator upon a Paſſage in Milton, 327. 
From a —— — lying under the Mixfor- 
tune of having a very fine Park, and an only Daughter, 
316. From Mrs. Mary Comfit at Mile-End Green, ib. 
From T. B. complaining of his Wife's expenſive Long- 
. ings during her Pregnancy, ibid. From a married 
Gentleman, who is in a fair Way of being undane by 
- his virtuous lovely Wife, 328. From S. P. recommend- 
ing the Patronage of young modeſt Men to ſuch as 
are able to countenance and introduce them into the 
World, 330. From James Diſcipulus complaining of the 
N s of his Father as a great Diſcouragement to him 
in the Courſe of his Studies, 330. From Fack Lightfoor 
containing an Account of the Sweaters, 332. From three 
Country virtuous Virgins, who are ambitious of the Cha- 
2 Wives, ib. From the Author of the 
ory o ci From a Man complaining 
of an ill Cuſtom — — old Men, 336. 
From Rebecca the Diſtreſſed, complaining of a Club of 
— Rakes, ibid. from with — . 
_ Thoughts on Education, 3 37 and 373. P 
lu, occafioned by the Epi = to the, Diſtreſſed Mother, 
338; from Philomeides, in Anſwer to the foregoing 
Letter, 341; from an Officer concerning Sylvana's Con- 
duct in the Abſence of her Husband, 342; from Jack 
Freelove to his Miſtreſs, written, in the Perſon of a 
Monkey, 343: to the Spectator from Epicure Mammon, 
2 Trencherman, 344; from complaining 
of an extravagant Cuſtom, among ſome Women of ta- 
king — —_ — Taw Mam Eben Zan Kaladar 
. Expperor of the Mohocks, with a. Manifeſto, 347 3 from 
| MAY, Hel Det 100 Jab. from Hotſpur, with the 
De crip on of n Devotee, 3543 from Sophro Mus, com- 
- *Plaining of the impudent Behaviour of People in the 
Streets, ibid. from in behalf of a genteel Dreſs, 
' 360; from Fobn Shallow, who had lately been at a 
Conſort of Cat-calls, 361; from Tom Pottle, in com- 
mendation of Brooke and Hellier, 362; from Will. Cy- 
mon. with an Account of the Improvements wrought 
in him by Love, and the Character of bis Miſtreſs, id. 
| om 
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from Philip Homebred, upon Travel, 364 ; from Rodin 
Jridegroom in Birchin-Lane, complaining of a Set of 
Drums that awakened him with their Thunder the 
Morning after he was marry'd, ibid. from Al:amira, 
a Prude, ibid. from with the Tranſlation of a Lap- 
land Song, 366; from Conſtantia Comb-bruſh, complain- 
ing that her Miſtreſs gives her Caſt- off Cloaths to o- 
thers, ibid. from Paul Regnaud to his Friend, on the 
Death of Madam de Villacerfe, 368 ; to the Spectator. 
from——on Whims and Humouriſts, 371; from Ralf 
Bellfry in Commendation of Mr. Powell, Maſter of the 
Motion, 372; from H Transfer, on a Moving 
Club of Pariſh-Clerks, ibid. from H. R. complaining of 
the Lawyers Club, ibid. from Michael Gander, on the 
Day Watchman and his Gooſe, 376; from Rachel Watch- 
ful, on Dancing, ibid. from Mirtilla, deſiring the Specta- 
tors Advice in Relation to her Lover, 380; from F. S. 
animadverting on ſome Perſons Behaviour at Church, 
ibid. from T. B. on Vanity, and the Abundance of it in 
the Female Sex, ibid. from Betty Lemon, who had been 
preſented with a Guinea by a Few, ibid. from the Sexton 
of St. Bride's on a new Charity-School of Fifty Girls 
erected in that Pariſh, ibid. from a Gentleman in Den- 
mark, 393. a : . _ ITE — 


Liberality, the true Baſis of it, N. 346. | 
Lillie (Charles) his Preſent to the Spectator, N. 358.- 


Longings in Women, the Extravagancies of them, N. 
26, | 
* an Obſer vation of that Critick, N. 3 39. 
Love, in what Manner diſcover d to his Miſtreſs by one of 
Will Honeycomb's Acquaintance, N. 325; the Mother of 
Poetry, 377. 


M a. Month extreamly ſubje& to Calentures in 

Women, N. 365; the n Caution to the 
Female Sex on that Account, ibid. | | 

Merit valuable, according to the Application of it, N. 


340- 
Meſſiah; 
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Meſſiah, a Sacred Eclogue, N. 378. 


Milton Paradiſe Loft, 2 — — of the Spectators 
| Cnrticiim on that Poem, N. 327, ht oem, N. LK 
3F7+ 363, 369 ; the Meri of 
of Time contained 
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to It, N. 3 

from Chearfulnefs, 38 . * 

Modeſty diftin — N. 373 ; theDefini- 
rr modeſt Aſſu- 
rance, what, 373. 

Mebock, — —„—- j 324; ſeveral Con- 
jectures concerning the Me. ws, 347 

Monuments raiſed by Envy, the glorious, N. 355. 

More Sir N Guiry a bis eil. to what owing, 


ne N. 357. 
Motion of the Gods, wherein it differs from that of Mor- 
een, 

mperor ntre in 
| his dying Moments, N. 349. Ex 
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et in its Malick kighly celightful to a Man in 
NY great — * 567. 


Love, N. A 


| Q. 
7 in Behaviour confidered, N. 386. 
2 N. 390. a 


P, 
Aul Lorrain, a « Peſigp of bis N. 338. | 
Penkerhorman, the Comedian, his many Qualifications, 


N. gyo. 
. Children, what learnt by them in their Schools, 
37» 


Perſons 
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Perſons imginary, not proper for an Heroick Poem, N. 
57. 

Por he Serif, the #GeQes Odſcurity of his Style, 

N. 379. 

Porronius and Socrnzes, their chearful Behaviour during their 
hf Moments grounded on = Motives, N. 349. 

Philoſophy (Natural) 'the Uſe of it, N. 293. 

Practice and — rivie Beydknes in Youth, N. 337. 

Praiſe, why not freely conferred on Men till dead, N. 349. 

Prayers, x his aeporical Deſcription of them to 4- 
ohilles in Homer, N. 391; the Folly and Extravagance 
— Prayers in general mike Set · Forms neceſſury, 


Pride, un chief Spring of Aion in mot Men, N. 394. 
os encourag'd by the politeſt Nations in Europe, 
7. 


Qu What Qualities truly valuable, N. 340; 


R. 


Ruge. 'the gierteſt Tncenrive to good and worthy 
Actions, N. 


Nerroof, hen gage. how we oufffit to — 
our 9 — under it, N 


esta the Story of bis Sputcher, N. $79. 
$. 


Aunter (Mrs.) a great Snuff-taker, N. 
Sentry (Captain) receives a Letter — 2 8 as 
ving in Accbutt of in — dere 1 Nan 


Free and a little Vet to that Place, N. 
37 tis Neffe ions on ar k bu 8% 
lation and 


Sinceri » the Advantages of it over 


„ N. 5 the woſt cotthprridions Wiſdom, bg 


mats Song, a Paraphraſe on the Second Chapter, N. 
388. 


Spaccia 
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Spaccia della Beſtia triomphante, a Book ſold at an Auction 
for 3ol. N.398; ſome Account of that Book, ibid. 
Spectat or, his Reflections open Clarmila's Journal, N. 323; 
accompanies Sir Roger de Coverley to Weſtminſter Abbey, 
329 3 his Sacrifices to Humanity, 355; his Behaviour 
under Reproach, and Reaſons for not returning an Anſwer 
to thoſe who have animadverted on his Paper, ibid. his 
Contemplations on Good. Friday, 356; the Benefits ac- 
cCruing to the Publick from his Speculations, 367 ; his 
Papers much ſought for about Chriſtmas by all his Neigh- 
| hoes, Ag his en of the . 
o be accompanies Sir Roger to Spring- Gar 833 
2 Zeal for the \ — Fee | wy 
„ his Advice to young Ladies under the Diſtreſs of 
; rr N. 390. * Re 
it, an high one a great Enemy to Candour, N. 382. 
— the pleaſanteſt Seaſon in che Year, N. 393. 
Spring-Garden, a kind of Mahometan Paradiſe, N. 383. 
Sweaters, a Species of the Moboc Club, N. 332. 


> - of 
1 of Souls aſſerted by ill. Honeycomb, 


Travel, — Time to be undertaken, and the true Ends 
of it, N. 364. a 
Trueby (Widow) her Water recommended by Sir Roger as 
d againſt the Stone or Gravel, N. 329. | 
Truth, the everlaſting good Effet it has even upon a 
Man's Fortune and Intereſt, N. 352; always conſiſtent 
with its ſelf, ibid. 


V. 


XVTIuten rern and 
the Manner of it, N. 368. 

Virgil, his Fable examined in Relation to Hakcarnaſſexs his 

F Hiſtory of Zneas, N. 351. 

Virtue, Inn.. 
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W. 
Wi Riting unintelligibly, the Art of it much * 


N. 379. 

Woman, the utmoſt of her Character, wherein 3 
N. 342; the Notion ſome Women have of Virtue and 
Vice, 390. 

Words, the Abuſe ot them demonſtrated in ſeveral In- 
ſtances, N. 373. 

_—_ (the) conſidered both as uſeful and entertaining, 
* 3 7. 


f 3 
5. his Schools of Equity, N. 337. 


Z. 


2 the pretended Critick, had a very long Beard, 
331. 


s The End of the Fifth Volume, 


